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- Chapter VIII 

A.D. 1 741 

Dr. MacSparran^s WorkamongtheNegroes. • 
in Rhode Island. The Interest of the Society ^ 
Propagation of the Gospel in the Slaves. The i 
Society in Narragansett in the Eighteenth C 

» 

"A UGUST z\ 1741. Doftor MacSparra 
jl\ chised y* negro's,*^ aiid there were j 
on y* occasion, at cch, near about or mor 
a hundred." 

We shall endeavour here to present so 
count of the state of slavery, and the slav( 
in Rhode Island, and shall give some st; 
in relation to it. 

Many of the merchants of Rhode Islan 
formerly engaged in the slave trade, and 
considerable fortunes from it ; although it 
appear from the account we shall presentl 
that it was never countenanced by the 1 
ture, or by public opinion in that state 
speech, made by Judge Smith, of South Ca 
in the United States Senate, December 8, 
upon the admission of Missouri, he state 
in the year 1804, the ports of South C; 
were opened for the importation of I 
slaves, by a£t of the legislature, and rer 
open four years. During these four years 
were two hundred and two vessels enga 
this trade to the port of Charleston, ani 
belonged to the following places : Charlest< 
Rhode Island, 59; Qreat Britain, 70; 
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Chapter Eighth 

more, 4; Boston, i ; Norfolk, 2; Connedicut, i; 
Sweden, i ; France, 3. Total, 202. 

He also gives, from the Custom House books 
of Charleston, the number of slaves imported 
there, during those four years, and by what na- 
tion or state, viz.: Imported by British vessels, 
19,649; imported by French vessels, i>078; in 
Charleston vessels, 7,723; in Bristol, Rhode Is- 
land, vessels, 39914; in Newport, Rhode Island, 
vessels, 3,488 ; in Providence, Rhode Island, vesr 
sels, 556; in Warren, Rhode Island, vessels, 280; 
in Baltimore vessels, 750; in Savannah vessels, 
300; in Norfolk vessels, 287; in Hartford vessels, 
250 ; in Boston vessels, 200; in Philadelphia ves- 
sels, 200; in New Orleans vessels, loo. Total in 
American vessels, 18,048. Grand total, 38,775* 

We also give here some extradts from a report 
upon abolition petitions, made by the Honour- 
able Elisha R. Potter, of South Kingstown, to the 
House of Representatives of the Rhode Island 
Legislature, in January, 1 840. It contains some 
valuable statistics, and also a full history of the 
legislation of the state upon this subje^. 

'* One of the measures proposed is, to abolish sla- 
very in the State of Rhode Island. It appears by the 
United States census of 1 830, that there were then 
seventeen slaves in Rhode Island. As all children of 
slaves, who were bom after March i , 1 7 84, were by law 
declared to be free, these slaves must of course [i 840] 
be fifty-six years old or more. It is presumed they are 
nearly all superannuated, and instead of being a source 
of profit are a burden to their nominal owners, who 
are now obliged to maintain them. The only conse- 
quence of liberating them would be no possible bene- 
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aoa The Narragansett Church 

fit to the slaves themselves, but the transferring the 
obl^^oa to maintain them from the families of the 
owners to the towns, which would be obliged to sup- 
port them as common paupers. Besides, it is probable 
that the census of 1840 will show the numoer then 
living in the state to be very small, perhaps none. 
The committee, therefore, cannot agree with the pe- 
titioners here, and do not recommend any adion on 
chu part of the subjc^ 

"The committee will now give a statement of the 
naniber of slaves which have been in Rhode Island 
in times pasL 

"Before 1790, when the United States census was 
first taken, ouraccounts do not exhibit the number of 
slaves separately, but only the number of negroes, 
whether slaves or free. 

"Thccensusofi7.3odid J'"' #'*»&^'M«^ ^V""' 
not include the towns east ij^ 3';'" j^n 
of the Bay, which were not 1774 59.67* 1,76' 
«3dcd to this State until "»» J'-"''' "•'" 

1 746.Thts will account for a part ofthe increase of ne- 
groes appearingm 1748. Besides, about i730-48> the 
Rhode Island merchants had traded largely to the 
West Indies, bringing back negroes as a part of their 
return cargoes. The census taken in 1783 does not in- 
clude New Shoreham which was then in possession of 
the British.This exhibits a redudion in the number of 
negroes, many of whom had enlisted in the army, and 
othcn had been manumitted and gone off. In 1780, 
the number of s/azxs in the State, between ten and 
nfty, n-as estimated, by a committee of the Legisla- 
ture, to be five hundred and 
eighteen. But from 1790, 
the census taken by the 
United Sates gives us an 
accurateaccountofthenum- 
ber of slaves. 
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Chapter Eighth 203 

*' Notwithstanding our laws, up to and even after 
February, 1784, did not prohibit, but permitted the 
holding of slaves; there never was a very large nuni-= 
ber of thera here; and although slavery existed here^ 
and some of oyr merchants, rrom the love of gain, 
engaged in the slave trade and imported slaves; the 
general course of Rhode Island l^sladon upon the 
subieA, of which we now will give a brief account, it 
highly honourable to the State. 

'^The first ad we find passed upon the sulked b 
May 18, 1652, by the commissioners of Providence 
Plantations and Warwick: ^Whereas, there is a com- 
mon course pradised among Englishmen, to bay 
n^oes, to the end that they may nave them for serr 
vice or slaves forever, for the preventing of such prao* 
tices among us, let it be ordered that no black man- 
kind, or white, being forced to covenant, bond, or 
otherwise, serve any man or his assigns longer than 
ten years, or until they come to be twenty-four years 
of age, if they be taken under fourteen, m>m the time 
of their coming within the liberties of this Q)lony, and 
at the end or term often years to set them fixe, as the 
manner is with English servants; and that man that 
will not let them go fixe, or shall sell them away else- 
where, to the end that thev may be enslaved to others 
for a longer time, he or tney shall forfeit to the Col- 
ony forty pounds/ 

^^The Colony was not at this dme all united under 
one government, and this law, therefore, mieht not be 
in force all over the Colony. At any rate, it appears 
some negroes were import^; for, in 1676, wnen an 
enumeration of people was made, for the purpose of 
establishing a watchguard, the blacks were of sufficient 
consequence to be ordered to be numbered separately. 
In March, 1675-6, the Legislature passed this order, 
that 'no Indian in this Colony be a slave, but only to 
pay their debts, or for their bringing up, or courtesy 
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lo* The Narragansett Church 

they have received, or to perform covenant, as if they 
had been countrymen, not Jn war.* Some of the In- 
dian captives were, however, in the great Indian war 
of 1 675-6, sold by the Colony ; not lor life, however, 
but for a term of years, according to their circum- 
stances, and for their prote^on. Odlober, 1714, we 
find an »£t passed, to prevent slaves running away. 

" July, 1 7 1 J, an »& was passed, to prohibit the im- 
portation of Indian slaves into this Colony. This aA 
was continued in force, and reenaded in the Digest 
of Laws of 1766. It states in the preamble, that the 
increase of their number discourages the immigration 
of white labourers. It is probable that a great part of 
the slaves imported into Rhode Island, up to that 
time, had been Indians. The New England Colonies 
were in the habit of selling as slaves, tne Indian cap' 
tivcs they toot in thdr frequent wars. Other Colonies, 
probably, did the same. Of the guilt of this pradtice 
but little, if any, can be lud to the State of Rhode 
Island. 

"la February, 172S, an aA was passed, requiring 
penoDS, manumitting mulatto or negro slaves, to give 
accarity against their becoming a town charge. 

"In June, 1774, an aft was passed, prohibiting the 
importation of negroes into this Colony, the preamble 
of which we will quote: 'Whereas, the inhabitants 
of America are generally engaged in the preservation 
of thdr own rights and liberties, among which, that of 
personal freedom must be considered as the greatest, 
and as those who are desirous of enjoying all the ad- 
vantages of liberty themselves, should be willing to 
extend personal liberty to others, &c.' By this aft, all 
slaves thereafter brought into the State, were to be free, 
except slaves of persons travelling through the State, 
or persons coming from other British Colonies to re- 
side here. Citizens of Rhode Island, owning slaves, 
were forbidden to bring slaves into the Colony, ex- 
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cept they gave bond to carry them out again in a year. 
Tnis exception, however, was expressly repeal^ in 
February, 1784. 

** By an aA passed in the time of the Revolution, in 
February, 1778, slaves were allowed to enlist into the 
army, and were declared free upon enlisting. Provi- 
sion was made for compensating the owners. Under 
this law numbers of them did enlist, and obtained their 
freedom, and served with distinguished fidelity during 
the war. 

"In Odlober, 1779, an aft was passed, to prevent 
slaves being sold out of the State without their consent. 

" It has been stated by a distinguishedforeignwriter, 
that it was common in the Northern States, wnen they 
abolished slavery (as they did it prospedtively, by en- 
acting that all born after a certain time should be free), 
for the owners of the slaves in those States to sell 
them off to the people of the States where slavery still 
existed ; and thus to abolish slavery, get rid of the 
trouble of the slave population, and make a profit at 
the same time ; and he refers to the State of New York 
for example. No such charge, it is believed, can be 
brought against Rhode Island. By the law of Odober, 
1779, they efFeftually prevented such a pradtice. 

"In February, 1784, *an ad authorizing the manu- 
mission of negroes, mulattoes, and others, and for the 
gradual abolition of slavery,' was passed. The pre- 
amble is worth copying. ^Whereas, all men are en- 
titled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and the holding of mankind in a state of slavery as 
private property, which has gradually obtained by 
unrestramed custom and the permission of laws, is 
repugnant to this principle and subversive of the 
happmess of mankind, the great end of all civil gov- 
ernment/ &c. This ad declares all children of slaves 
born after March i, 1784, to be free; and makes re- 
gulations for their support. At the same session they 
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prohibited the importation or sale of negroes in the 
State The provisions for the support ofslaves were 
further altcrrd in Odober, 1785. 

"In OAober, 1787, an ad was passed 'to prevent 
the slave trade, and to cncounge the abolition of sla- 
very.' This »& Tcfen to the faA of the slave trade hav- 
ing been carried on from this State, and censures it in 
itrong terms as contrary to the principles of justice» 
humajiitj'j and sound policy. It imposes a penalty on 
every citizen who, as master, agent, or owner of any 
vessel, shall buy, sell, or receive on board his ship for 
tale any slave, &c 

"In June, 1790, a society was formed in Provi- 
dence, and incorporated by the Legislature, for pro- 
moting the abolition ofslavery.lt includes the namesof 
most of thcdisdnmiished men of the State at that time. 
"Upon this short history of legislation in Rhode 
Island upon the subjed 01 slavery, we will only re- 
mark., that slaves were never subjeflcd here to se- 
verer punishments than whites for the same offences, 
ss has been the case in some States; and they en- 
joyed the protedion of the taws for offences against 
thar persons equally with the whites. And agam, no 
law was ever passed to restrain the manumission of 
slaves, except just so far as was necessary to prevent 
their becoming chargeable to the towns where they 
lived. A master might desire to liberate his old and 
worn-out slaves with a view of getting rid of the ex- 
pense of their support, and this the law interfered to 
prevent; but with this exception, there never was any 
restraint upon the power of manumission, and our 
town clerks' offices contain the records of numerous 
manumissions made by slave owners of their own 
sccord. It is believed that while slavery existed in 
Rhode Island, the slaves were always treated with 
humanity, and that they were generally rather a bur- 
den than a source of profit to their owners. And the 
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owning of them encouraged idleness and extnytp 
gance, and has been the cause of the rain of many 
formerly wealthy families among us. • • '• • i 

''It, was formerly usual with the people of the 
South, to acknowledge that slavery was an evil^ bat to 
consider it as a necessary evil, from which they knew 
not how to deliver themselves. Many of their leading 
men now take the contrary course, and, whether in \ 
earnest or not, aftually advocate the institution of shp \ 
very as a blessing. A Southern eovemor has done this i 
in a public message to the L^slature— -has asserted • 
that slavery has a necessary existence in all states of 
society, and that white slavery exists at the North in 
&d, if not in name. Such conduft, and such insults as 
these, to the free labouring population of the North- 
ern States have, it is believed, had fully as much eflcft 
in increasing the number of abolitionists at the North, 
and exciting their feelings, as abolition societies, lec- 
turing, or any other cause whatever. 

'' If the rieht of petition and of free discussion had 
not been inmnged, the efforts of the societies at the 
North would probably have been entirely confined 
to influencing public opinion by the diffusion of in- 
formation, and by fair and open argument, through 
the means of leAuring and the press. The committee 
believe it to be but justice to the charafter of the 
Northern people, to say^ that any attempt, on the part 
of any persons, to interfere with institutions in the 
Southern States, by any other than peaceable and 
legal means, would be as resolutely opposed by the 
great body of the people of the North, mduding the 
abolitionists themselves, as it would be by the South- 
ern States." 

Of the negroes and slaves in Rhode Island the 
greater part were in a very few towns, — New- 
port, North Kingstown, South Kingstown, War- 
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wick,BriseoI,Port8mouth and Jamestowa. By the 
census of 1748-9 the town of South Kingstown 
had more negroes in it than any other town ex- 
cept Newport. This is also true of the census of 
1774 and 1783. 

The committee to take the estimate in 1780 
reported the whole number of slaves in the 
sute between the ages of ten and fifty, to be 
518. Of these South Kingstown had 156, North 
Kingstown 78, Exeter 45, Warwick 41 , Provi- 
dence 40. Newport had; until just before, been 
in possession of the British, and was not in- 
cluded in the estimate. 

King's county (now Washington), which con- 
tained one-third of the population of the state, 
numbered more than a thousand slaves. The 
census of 1730 gives a less number, but it was 
popular to conceal numbers from the observa- 
tion of the home government. Families would 
average from five to forty slaves each ; they 
owned slaves in proportion to their means of 
support. The slaves and horses were about equal 
in number ; the latter were raised for exporta- 
tion. Newport was the great slave market of 
New England. There were some importers of 
slaves in Narragansett, among them were Row- 
land Robinson,**" the son of Governor Robinson, 
and Colonel Thomas Hazard.**' Mr. Robinson 
afterwards became conscience-stricken on this 
subje£t, and bought up and emancipated those 
th^ he had imported. Some of the large man- 
sion-houses of the slave-holders, with spacibus 
gable F006, are now standing, the garret-rooms 
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in which, with their out-houses, were the sleep- 
ing places of the slaves. The distribution law 
afterwards subdivided the great estates, and most 
of these large mansion-houses were too expen- 
sive to be maintained by people of less property, 
and have been mostly replaced by small tene- 
ments. The slaves were in abjedt ignorance a^ 
a body ; they were treated with great humanity^ 
but as if created to be of an inferior race. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Go*^ 
pel "' became early awakened to the moral and 
spiritual degradation of the slaves, and took an ac^ 
ti ve interest in their enlightenment. Humphrey!, 
in his History of the Society ^ printed 1730, says: 

*' The Society look upon the instradion and con^ 
version of the negroes as a prindpal branch of thdr 
care; esteeming it a great reproacn to the Christian 
name, that so many thousands of persons should con- 
tinue in the same state of paean darkness under a 
Christian government, and living in Christian fami- 
lies, as they lay before under in their own heathen 
countries. The Society immediately from their first 
institution strove to promote their conversion and 
instruction ; and inasmuch as their income would not 
enable them to send numbers of catechists sufficient 
to instrud the negroes, yet they resolved to do their 
utmost, and at least, to give this work the mark of 
their highest approbation. They wrote therefore to all 
their missionaries, that they should use their best en- 
deavours at proper times to instruA the n^oes, and 
should especially take occasion to recommend it zeal- 
ously to their masters to order their slaves, at conven- 
ient times, to come to them that they might be in- 
structed." 
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210 The Narragansett Church 

They opened catechizing schools in 1704, and 
employed teachers, which had a happy influence 
in elevating the chara6ler of the slaves. ** Dr. 
Fleetwood/** the Bishop of St. Asaph, preached 
a sermon before the Society in 171 1, setting 
forth the duty of instructing the negroes in the 
Christian faith. The Society thought this so use- 
ful a discourse that they printed and dispersed 
abroad in the Plantations great numbers of that 
sermon in the same year; and in the year 1725 
reprinted the same and dispersed again large 
numbers.'' They printed ten thousand copies of 
the letter of the Bishop of London '*^ ** addressed 
to the Masters and Mistresses of Families in the 
English Plantations abroad," in 1727, and sent 
them to all the £nglish;Colonies and islands, to 
be distributed to masters of families and other 
inhabitants, which produced great influence. 
The address says: 

"The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts have this affair (instruction of the 
blacks) much at heart; and, having lately had it un- 
der their consideration, are unanimously of opinion 
that nothing else would give such quick and effecfhial 
progress to the work as the sending a catechist from 
hence, whose only business it should be to instni^ the 
negroes within particular districts to be assigned to 
them, and who, having no other avocation of any kind, 
would be at full liberty to attend the most proper 
times and seasons for instruction, and employing their 
thoughts wholly thatway,wouldbefarbetteracquainted 
with the proper modes of proceeding in the work, and 
also pursue those methods more closely than any oc- 
casional instructor can be supposed to do. • . . Let me 
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beseech you to con»der them, not merely as sltves 
and upon the same level with labouring oeasts^ but 
as men slaves and women slaves^ who have the same 
frame and faculties with yourselves and souls capable 
of being made happy, and reason and understanding 
to receive instruraon in order to it'' 

The early planting of these doftrines in the 
minds of the people soon mitigated the severity 
of slavery, and has produced the final work of 
emancipation throughout the extent of the Brit* 
ish dominions and one half of the North Ameri- 
can states. 

In conformity to the Bishop of London's let- 
ter, addressed to these missionaries and to all 
masters and mistresses, impressing upon them 
the great importance, as a religious duty, to 
teach their slaves and domestics to read and 
write, and to cause them to give a strift atten- 
dance to the weekly instrudtions of their pas- 
tors in their respective parish- churches. Dr. 
MacSparran attended weekly in his church for 
the purposes of their instru^ion, and addressed 
his parishioners in emphatic language, in con- 
demnation of the prevailing error, that it was 
inconsistent to instrudt, baptize or admit slaves 
to the communion. 

Dean Berkeley, who repeatedly visited Narra- 
gansett, accompanied by 3mibcrt,^ Colonel Up- 
dike,'^ and Dr. MacSparran, to examine into 
the condition and chara6ler of the Narragan- 
sett Indians, in his sermon before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, at their an- 
niversary, in 1 73 1, says: 
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2X2 The Narragansett Church 

''The native Indians^ who are said to have been 
thousands within the compass of this colony, do not 
at present amount to a thousand, including every age 
and sed; and these are nearly all servants or labourers 
for the English, who have contributed more to de- 
stroy their bodies by the use of strong liquors, than 
by any means to improve their minds or save their 
souls. This slow poison jointly operating with the 
small-pox, and their wars, (but much more destruc- 
tive than both,) has consumed the Indians, not only 
in our colonies, but also far and wide upon our con- 
fines, and having made havoc of them, is now doing 
the same thing by those who taught them this odious 
vice. 

''The negroes in the government of Rhode Island 
are about half as many more than the Indians, and 
both together scarce amount to a seventh part of the 
whole Colony. The religion of these people, as is na- 
tural to suppose, takes alter that of their masters. Some 
few are baptized, several frequent the different assem- 
blies, and far the greater part none at all. An ancient 
antipathy to the Indians, whom it seems our first plant- 
ers (therein, as in certain other particulars, affeding 
to imitate Jews rather than Christians) imagined they 
had a right to treat on the foot of Canaanites and 
Amalekites, together with an irrational contempt of 
blacks as creatures of another species, who had no 
right to be instruded or admitted to the sacraments, 
have proved a main obstacle to the conversion of these 
poor people. 

"To this may be added, an erroneous notion, that 
the being baptized is inconsistent with the state of sla- 
very. To undeceive them in this particular, which had 
too much weight, it seemed a proper step, if the opin- 
ion of His Majesty's Attorney and Solicitor General 
could be procured. This opinion they cheerfully sent 
over, signed with their own hands; which was accord- 
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ingly printed in Rhode Isltnd^tnd dispersed throngli- ; 
out the Plantations. I heartily wish it may prodnos l 
the intended eSeSL** 

The opinions of the Attorney and Solicitor which 
were printed and dispersed nave been sought fiu; 
but cannot now be found. 

In imitation of the whites, the negroes held 
an annual election on the third Saturday in June^ 
when they elected their governor. When the 
slaves were numerous,each town held its eledion^ 
This annual festivity was looked for with anz* 
iety. Party was as violent and acrimonious with 
them as among the whites. The slaves assumed 
the power and pride and took the relative rank 
of their masters, and it was degrading to the rc« 
putation of the owner, if his slave appeared in 
inferior apparel, or with less money than the * 
slave of another master of equal wealth. The 
horses of the wealthy landholders were, on this 
day, all surrendered to the use of the slaves and, 
with queues, real or false, head pomatumed and 
powdered, cocked hat, mounted on the best Nar- 
ragansett pacers, sometimes with their masters' 
swords, with their ladies on pillions, they pranced 
to eleftion, which commenced generally at ten 
o'clock. The canvass for votes soon began. The 
tables, with refreshments, were spread and all 
friends of the respe£tive candidates were soli- 
cited to partake, and as much anxiety and inter- 
est would manifest itself and as much family 
pride and influence were exercised and interest 
created, as in other ele£tions, and preceded by 
weeks oi parmateering (parliamenteering) . About 
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one o'clock the vote would be taken, by ranging 
the friends of the respe£tive candidates in two 
lines, under the diredtion of a chief marshal 
(Guy Watson, who distinguished himself in the 
black regiment under General [Colonel Chris- 
topher ?] Greene, at Red Bank, a£ted as chief 
marshal after the Revolution, until the annual 
elections ceased) with assistants. There was gen- 
erally a tumultuous crisis, until the court com- 
menced, when silence was proclaimed, and after 
that no man could change sides or go from one 
rank to the other. The chief marshal announced 
the number of votes for each candidate, and, in 
an audible voice, proclaimed the name of the 
governor ele£ted for the ensuing year. The elec- 
tion treat corresponded, in extravagance, to the 
wealth of his master. The defeated candidate was, 
according to custom, introduced by the chief 
marshal, and drank the first toast after the in- 
auguration, and all animosities were forgotten. 
At dinner the governor was seated at the head of 
the long table, under trees or in an arbour, with 
the unsuccessftil candidate at his right and his 
lady on the left. The afternoon was spent in dan- 
^^^Si games of quoits and athletic exercises. As 
the slaves decreased in number, these ele£tions 
became more concentred. In 1795, eledtions 
were held in both North Kingstown and South 
Kingstown, but, in a few years, one was held in 
the latter only, and they have, for years, ceased. 
The servant of the late Honourable E. R. Pot- 
ter was eledted governor about 1800. The can- 
vass was very expensive to his master. Soon after 
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the cle£tion Mr. Potter had a conference with the I 
governor^ and stated to him that the one or the :^ 
other must give up politics^ or the expense would T 
ruin them both. Governor John tooK the wisest 
course, abandoned politics, and retired to the 
shades of private lite. 

In Narragansett resided the great landed 
aristocracy of the Colony. Their plantations were 
large; some of them very extensive. Major 
Mason/" of Connefticut, in a letter to the com* 
missioncrs of that Colony, dated August 3d, 
1 670, persuadine them to relinquish all further 
claims of jurisdi£tion over the Narragansett 
country, says : ^^ Those places, that are anv way 
considerable, are already taken up by severau men, 
in farms and large tra^ of lands, some having 
five, six, and ten miles square — yea, and some, 
I suppose, have much more, which you or some, 
of yours may see or feel hereafter. These things 
I know to be true, as they did. manifestly appear 
in view when the Commissioners were at Nar- 
ragansett. I suppose you cannot be unacquainted, 
with these things/' The original tradt taken up 
and owned by Richard Smith was three miles 
wide and nine miles long/* 

Mr. Isaac P. Hazard^ in a conmiunicatioD 
states: 

^^The fsLvm of my great-grandfather, Robert Ha^ 
zard/^^ extended from the J encks farm (which it in- 
cluded), to the south end of Boston Neck, and ex- 
tended across thePettaquamscutt River to near where 
the village of Peacedale now is, and I am not sure 
but it took in a great part of that village. He had ex- 
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e nnges for cattle and horses somewhere in the 
adghbourhood of the 'Great Pond,' (or 'Wordens 
Pond,') and 1 have heard my father say, that at one 
nine, he occupied nearly twelve thousand acres. The ' 
prioctpal value of his lands, however, consisted of 
about two thousand acres lying on Boston Neck and 
immcdiatclyonthewcst sidcof Pettaquamscutt River, 
which separated it from the Boston Neck lands. My 
gnat-gruidiather, Governor William Robinson's farm, 
embnced the north part of Point Judith, including 
Lioie Neck, extending south one or two &rms be- 
low the ham now owned by my brother, Joseph P. 
Hizard, and westward to Sugar Loaf Hill." 

Goveraor William Robinson"*owncd acres; 

he devised valuable farms to his sons. Colonel 
Santon"' owned one tradi of four and a half 
miles long and two miles wide ; he kept forty 
bones, as many slaves, and made a great dairy, 
■ boidcs other produflions. After his death, bis 
I tooLodowick kept thirty cows on one hundred 
» iii fifty acres of it. Colonel Champlin"" pos- 
s«sed in one traft over one thousand acres; kept 
tiiirty-fivc horses, fifty-five cows, six hundred to 
Kven hundred sheep, and a proportionate num- 
ber of slaves. Hezekiah Babcock, of Hopkin- 
ton, improved eight hundred acres ; James 
BiEttock,*** of Westerly, owned two thousand 
icrcs, horses, slaves, and stock in proportion. 
Coionel Joseph Noyes had four hundred acres ; 
kept twenty-two horses and twenty-five cows. 
His son afterwards kept fifty-two cows on the 
same {zrta. Colonel Updike/** the Colony At- 
torney .owned three thousand acres. Colonel Pot- 
ter possessed— ~— acres, now constituting seven 
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valuable farms. Mr. Sewall *^' owned sixteen hun- 
dred acres on Point Judith, which is now divided 
into eight farms, of the value of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. Robert Hazard owned sixteen hun- 
dred acres in Boston Neck, which now constitute 
six farms, of the aggregate value of seventy-seven 
thousand dollars. The Gardiners, Nileses and 
Brentons owned great tradtsofvaluable land. The 
ordinary farms contained three hundred acres. 
They were improved by slaves and labouring In- 
dians. The slaves and horses were about equal in 
number. Com, tobacco, cheese, and wool were 
the staple articles produced, and horses were 
reared for exportation. 

Douglass, in his Summary^ printed in 1760, 
says: 

^^ Rhode Island Colony in general is a country for 
pasture, not for min ; by extending along the shore 
of the ocean anda great bay, the air is softened by a 
sea vapour which ferdlizeth the soil ; thdr winters are 
softer and shorter than up inland; it is noted for dai- 
ries, whence the best of cheese made in any part of New 
England is called f abroad) ^ Rhode Island cheese.' 
The most considerable £irms are in the Narragansett 
country. Their highest dairy of one farm, c^mmuni^ 
bus annis, milks about one hundred and ten cows, cuts 
two hundred loads of hay, makes about thirteen thou- 
sand pounds of cheese, besides butter, and sells oflF con- 
siderable in calves and fiitted bullocks. A former horn 
seventy-three milch cows in five months made ten 
thousand pounds of cheese; besides cheese, in a season, 
one cow yields one firkin of butter, from seventy to 
eighty pounds. In good land they reckon after the rate 
of two acres for a milch cow." 
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Mr. Hazard, in the same communication, fur- 
ther states : 

'' From my father and grandmother, I have heard 
that my great-grandfather, Robert Hazard, had twelve 
negro women as dairy women, each of whom had a 
girl to assist her, malung from twelve to twenty-four 
cheeses a day ; and, since I have grown up, we had one 
of his cheese vats of the second size, according to the 
tradition in our family, which held nearly one bushel. 
My father has informed me that, so superior was the 
grass in the early settlement of this country, nearly 
double the milk, or butter and cheese, gotten at pre- 
sent, was obtained from a cow, and that only twelve 
cows were allowed to each dairy woman and her assist- 
ants, one hundred and fifty cows being about the num- 
ber he generally kept. The hay fields and meadows, 
to use my Other's expressions, grew full of grass, mean- 
ing the grass was very thick all over them, and as high 
as the tops of the walls and fences, the same as it now 
grows on the y\rmn soil of the West, and my father fre- 
quently observed, in contrasting them, that he doubted 
if any western lands would produce more grass than 
Boston Neck would when first settled. As a proof of 
its excellence, my father observed that his grandfather 
paid for some of his last purchases, sixty dollars per 
acre, when money was double the value it is now, or 
more, and new lands, back a little way from the sea, 
were plentiful and held at a very small price. 

** He kept about four thousand sheep, manufadhir- 
ingmost of the clothing, both woollen and linen,forhis 
household, which must have been very large, as I heard 
my grandmother say, that, after he partially retired 
from his extensive farming operations,*** or curtailed 
them by giving up part of his lands to his children, he 
congratulated his family and friends on the small num- 
ber to which he had reduced his household for thecom- 
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ing winter, being only seventy in parlour and kitchen. 
^^ Grain, and probably hay fbut of the last I anti not 
informed), were at that time shipped to the West In- 
dies, but of the extent of his grain crop I know nothing 
except what my Either has told me that he generally 
loaded, at or near the south ferry, two vesseb annually, 
which Sidled ^reft for the West Indies, mth cheese 
and gnun in the hold and horses on deck, all the pitH 
duce of his fium, and the balance was sold in New- 
port, and somedmes in Boston, where his cheese was 
m high repute, selling at nearly double the usual rates. 
Agriculture on the seacoast of Rhode Island at that 
dme was on a very different scale from what it is now, 
as the West Indies, which were early setded, furnished 
a good and ready nuurket for the whole produce of 
these small British colonies on the Atlantic coast of 
North America. The labour wfs then mostly performed 
by African slaves, or Narragansett Indians, who were 
then, as they still are, a most efficient body of laboup- 
ers and of great use to the fiumers during hay harvest 
particularly/' 

The Scwall farm kept one hundred cows and 
produced thirteen thousand pounds of cheese 
annually. N. Hazard*^ kept forty-two cows, and 
made nine thousand two hundred pounds of 
cheese from the Champlin farm of seven hun- 
dred acres. Joseph N. Austin, on the Clarke farm 
of three hundred and fifty acres, kept thirty-six 
cows, and made eight thousand pounds of cheese. 
Rowland Robinson*^ improved one thousand 
acres, and made an immense dairy — one cow 
would average two pounds of cheese a day. Rents 
were payable in produce, and from the breaking 
out of the French Revolution to the general 
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peace upon the expulsion of Napoleon, the 
United States being the neutral carriers for Eu- 
rope, the price of cheese was ten dollars per hun- 
dred, and corn, barley, &c., in due proportion, 
and die rents being paid in cheese and other pro- 
duce, vast amounts were raised. Six thousand 
pounds of cheese were equivalent to six hundred 
dollars annual rent for years. The cream was 
then used in cheese and the Narragansett cheese 
maintained a high chara£ter for richness and 
flavour, but, since the general peace, butter has 
risen in price and cheese has i^len, consequently 
the cream has been wrought into butter and 
cheese has lost its value and reputation. Re- 
cently a money rent has been substituted for a 
produce rent, and the produ<5live value of the 
former staples has diminished. 

The wife of Richard Smith *** brought from 
Gloucestershire to this country the recipe for 

making the celebrated Cheshire cheese, and 
from thftt recipe the Narragansett clieese was 

made in imitation of the Cheshire, and it early 
gained for the table and market an established re- 
putation for superior flavour and excellence, and 
continued to maintain its predominating char- 
after until the farmers, as before mentioned, were 
induced to convert their cream into butter. 

Ancient Narragansett was distinguished for 
its frank and generous hospitality. Strangers and 
travelling gentlemen were always received and 
entertained as guests. If not acquainted with 
some family, they were introduced by letter, and 
an acquaintance with one family of respe£la- 
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bilitv was an introduftion to all their friends. 
Public houses for the entertainment of strangers 
were rare. Strangers and travellers without let- 
ters were compelled to tarry at them, but citi* 
zens were expe6ted to sojourn with their rela- 
tions and acQuaintances. Newport, distinguished ' 
as it was before the Revolution, had few pub- 
lic houses of entertainment and those small, not 
exceeding the dimensions of the common dwell- 
ing-houses. The old public house of Mr. Town- ' 
send, so celebrated in its day, was an ordinary 
two-story house and rather narrow, and he en- 
tertained in it the distinguished travellers of his 
time. It has been greatly enlarged since. The pub- 
lic houses in Providence were equally inferior 
in dimensions. The public houses or taverns in 
the country were merely conveniences for town 
councils, justices' courts and the retail of ardent 
spirits, and were rarely frequented as the stop- 
ping places of gentlemen and strangers. Madame 
Knight^ well describes these country taverns in 
her travels through this colony in 1704. Dr. 
Franklin, in his journeys to and from Philadel- 
phia to Boston, always arranged to tarry with 
Dr. Babcock,*** in Westerly, die night. Gentle- 
men, who had once travelled the country by in- 
trodudion had regular places for refreshment and 
repose on all their future peregrinations. 

The society of that day was refined and well- 
informed. The landed aristocracy*" showed an 
early regard for the suitable education of their 
children. Books were not so general as at this 
period, but the wealthy were careful of the edu- 
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cation of their ofHjpring. Well-qualified tutors 
emigrated to the colonics, and were employed in 
family instru(5tion,and to complete their educa- 
tion their pupils were afterwards placed in the 
families of learned clergymen. Charles Thom- 
son,'*' Governor McKcan/''' and George Read,'*' 
who conspicuously figured in our Revolutionary 
history, were educated under Allison,^'* an Irish 
clergyman. Dodlor MacSparran received young 
gentlemen in his family for instruftion. Thomas ■ ■ 
Clap,'*^ the efficient president of Yale College, 
completed his education under him. Dr. Check- 
ley,"' a graduate of Oxford University and the 
- missionary at Providence, c-.Iucated several of the 
tons of Narr;!^:;.nsett, iUid others were placed un- 
der clergymen of Massachusetts and Connefti- 
ciit f-r tl^c "i-i'.r.c purpose. The instrudUon of 
V- ii'Ji In ih;; private families of learned men, 
witli the opportunity of associating with their 
distinguished visitors and friends, improved tlieir 
minds and accomplished their manners. In iliis 
respc<il, probably, the instru(5tion of children 
would be equal, if not preferable, to that ob- 
tained where great numbers of young men arc 
collected together in colleges and wliere they 
arc deprived of the social cultivation, derived 
from the intercourse and discipline of well-regu- 
lated families and the friends and well-informed 
gentlemen who visit them. TIic young laiiies, 
also, wercgencrallv instructed in the same man- 
ner, iwidcr well-t]ualificd private tutors, and tlicn 
(.sliced in the schools of Bnston for further in- 
strudioi) and accouiplishiiient. . 
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That the gentlemen of ancient Narragansett 
were well-informed and possessed of intellei5lual 
taste, the remains of their libraries and paintings 
would be sufficient testimonials, if other sources 
of information were defcftive. Dr. Babcock,*** 
Colonel Stanton,"' Judge Helme,'"- »* Captain 
Jones, Colonel Potter.*'* Colonel Willet,'" Colo- 
nel Robert Grown,"' the Hazards, Captain Silas 
Brown,"' and the Brentons"^*'' owned valua- 
ble libraries. Do6tor MacSparran,"*Mr. Fayer- 
weather,"* Colonel Updike,'** "' and Matthew 
Robinson"'-"* possessed rich colleftions, for that 
day, in classical and English literature. 

The family paintings of Dr. Babcock went 
mostly into the Saltonstall family, of New Lon- 
don, and a fine portrait of Colonel Harry Bab- 
cock*" was with a branch of his family, in Ston- 
ington, and within a short time has been re- 
moved from thence to New York. A bust portrait 
of Mr. Kay,"* the collcdlor, was in the family 
of the Browns, through the Brentons, a few 
years since. The portraits of Dr. MacSparran 
and his wife,"* painted by Smibert'** in 1729, at 
the Doftor's house in Narragansett, are with the 
family. of Frederic Allen, Esq., in Maine (Mrs. 
Allen being the great-niece of Mrs. MacSpar- 
ran), and copies only are in Rhode Island. The 
portrait of Mr. Fayerweather, by Copley,"* is in 
South Kingstown. The portraits of the wife and 
mother-in-law of Colonel Updike, by Smibert 
(itissupposed), are in the family. Those of the 
father and mother of Matthew Robinson, Esq., 
are in the ^mily of the late Honourable E. R. 
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Potter. Mr. Marchant has a fine miniature like- 
ness of his father, the late Judge Marchant,^ 
painted by Copley, in London, in 1771; there 
is also a portrait of the late Judge Marchant in 
Boston. The late Edward Hazard'^* possessed 
three fulMength portraits of his father-in-law, 
the late Honourable Thomas Cranston,'^ his wife 
and daughter (the latter afterwards married the 
Rev. Luke Babcock,*** son of Dodlor Babcock), 
painted by Copley before the Revolution, which, 
with the carved frames gilded, cost one thou- 
sand dollars at that period. The paintings of the 
other families, besides family portraits, are now 
dispersed, and their libraries were divided among 
their children and are all lost. 

This state of society supported by slavery 
would produce festivity and dissipation, the na- 
tural result of wealth and leisure. Excursions to 
Hartford*'* to luxuriate on bloated szXmon were 
the annual indulgences of May. Pace races on 
the beach for the prize of a silver tankard and 
roasts of shelled and scaled fish were the social 
indulgences of summer. When autumn arrived, 
the corn husking^^ festivals commenced. Invita- 
tions were extended to all those proprietors who 
were in habits of family intimacy, and in re- 
turn the invited guests sent their slaves to aid 
the host by their services. Large numbers of both 
sexes would be gathered, expensive entertain- 
ments prepared, and after the repast the recrea- 
tion of dancing commenced, as all families were 
provided with large halls in their spacious man- 
sions, and with natural musicians among their 
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slaves. Gentlemen in their scarlet coats and 
swords, with laced ruffles over their hands, hair 
turned back from the forehead and curled and 
frizzled, clubbed or queued behind, highly pow^ 
dered and pomatumed, small-clothes, silk stockr 
ings, and shoes ornamented with brilliant bao- 
klcs; and ladies dressed in brocade, cushioned 
head-dresses, and high-heded shoes, performed 
the formal minuet with its thirty-six different 
positions and changes. These festivities would 
sometimes continue for days, and the banquets 
among the landed proprietors would, for a longer 
or shorter time, be continued during the season 
of harvest. These seasons of hilarity and festivity 
were as gratiiRring to the slaves as to their mas- 
ters, as bountiral preparations were made and like 
amusements were enjoyed by them in the large 
kitchens and out-houses, the places of their resi- 
dence. The great landed proprietors indulged in 
these expensive festivals until the Revolution. 
People now living relate the fa£t of John Pot- 
ter's'*^ having had a thousand bushels of com 
husked in one day. This pra6tice was continued 
occasionally down to the year 1800, but on a 
diminished scale of expense and numbers. 

At Christmas commenced the Holidays. The 
work of the season was completed and aane up^ 
and the twelve days were generally devoted to 
festive associations. In former times all connec- 
tions by blo6d or affinity were entitled to re- 
speftful attentions, and they were treated as wel- 
come guests, as a matter of right on one side and 
courtesy on the other. Every gentleman of estate 
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hid his circle of connexions, friends, and ac- 
qcaiDianccs, and they were invited from one 
l^anucion to another. Every member of the fi- 
mily had his particular horse and servant, and 
larely rode unattended by a servant, to open 
pxa and to take charge of the horse. Carriages 
were unknown,*** and the public roads were not , 
•0 good, nor so numerous, as at present. Narra- 
gansett has [1847] fewer public roads than most 
parts of the state. There were driftways from one 
plantation to another, with gates, and this incon- ! 
Tcoieat obstruftion still continues. Quidneset is 
travelled mostly through gates; and from one ex- 
treme of Boston Neck*** to the other, a distance ' 
often miles, through the richest tra^ of land in 
Narragansett, the only mode of travelling is by 
driftways with gates, and the great Point Judith 
trad bad no public road until very lately. When 
an the riding was done on horseback and ser- 
vants always attended their masters, the badness 
of the roads and the troublesome impediments 
cr'^atcs and bars were not as sensibly felt as at this 
day, when carriages are used and every man is his 
own servant. 

But the wedding was the great gala of olden 
time. The exhibition of expensive apparel and 
the attendance of numbers almost exceed belief. 
Tlie last of these celebrations was given about 
the year 1790, by Nicholas Gardiner, Esq.;*** 
it viras attended by six hundred guests. I knew 
Mr. Gardiner. He dressed in the rich style of 
former days, with a cocked hat, full-bottomed 
white w^ig, touff^oloured coat and waistcoat 
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with deep pockets, cape low so as not to disturb 
the wig, and at the same time expose the large 
silver stock-buckle of the plaited neck-doth of 
white linen cambric, small-clothes, and whiter 
topped boots finely polished. He was a portly, 
courteous gentleman of the old school. Since his 
death his estate has been divided into several 
good farms. 

The fox-chase,*'' with hounds and horns, fikh- 
ing and fowling were objedts of enchanting ro» 
creation. Wild pigeons, partridges, quails, wood- 
cocks, squirrels, and rabbits were innumerable. 
Such were the amusements, pastimes, festivities^ 
and galas of Ancibnt Narraoansbtt. ^ ^ 

It may not be uninteresting to mention the 
names of some of the old families which fre- 
quently associated as friends and companions. 

Among them were l^r. Babcock,^ Colonel 
Stanton,"' Colonel Champlin,*^ the two Gover- 
nor Hazards,*" Governor Robinson,'** Colonel 
Potter,*'* Judge Potter,*** the Gardiners,** Colo- 
nel Willct,"' Elisha Cole,'*' John'** and Edward 
Cole/** Judge Helme,**** *** Colonel Updike,*^ 
Matthew Robinson,**' Colonel Brown,*'' Doftor 
MacSparran and Mr. Fayerweather. They re- 
ceived frequent visits from Dr. Gardiner,*^ the 
Bewails,**' and others from Boston, Dr. MoflFat,*^ 
Judge Lightfoot,*»* Col. Coddington,*** George 
Rome,*'' Judge Marchant,*'' the Brcntons,*^ and 
others from Newport, several of whom owned 
estates in Narragansett, and spent much of their 
time there, with their respe^ive friends and ac- 
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quaintances. These constituted a bright, intel- 
lectual and fascinating society. Great sociability 
and interchange of visits prevailed among them, 
and strangers were welcome, and treated with 
old-fashioned urbanity and hospitality; but the 
poh'tical acrimony, strife and discord, engendered 
by the Revolution, broke up and destroyed their 
previously existing intercourse, and- harmonious 
relations were never restored. By that event wc 
became another and a new people. 

Mr. Isaac P. Hazard"* in a letter observes: 

" Few persons are now aware of the change that 
has taken place in the society here within the last 
fifty or sixty years. At the time of and before the war 
of the RevoIu'tioV, it was the scat of hospitah'ty, re- 
nncmcnt, and luxury; and the accoints 1 have re- 
ceived from various pcrsoiiS in my travclr. about the 
Ur/ir^.! Scitcrs, who visrtoJ this country at that time, 
co!ij^..o. i'.t. ih<! statements I have had from the olden 
brinch-wS of our family^ my. grandfather, father, and 
others.. Within two years, Mrs. Dodlor Lee, whom I 
met with .in New York, and who spent a long school 
v.ication here, at the age of sixteen, pidlurcd the ro- 
mantic scenery and situ;ifion of the old mansions, fcv/ 
of them at prcr>cnt stanciiiig, with great vividness, and 
at the same time so described the politeness, refine- 
ment, and hospitality of tlie inhabitants, as beyond 
what she had ever before known or conceived of, as 
fully to convince me of the truth of her statement, 
had I hot before heard it described by others in the 

« 

same manner — apd fully maintained the charafter of 
the old English countr)' gentlemen from whom they 
!.''L.';ccncicd.' 

\'cs. alas! the state of society has changed, and 
the revolution has been deep, cfTedtual, com- 
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pletc. The abolition of slavery, the repeal of 
the law of primogeniture, the statute division of 
estates equally among all, have divided and sub- 
divided inheritances ' such mfinitamal por- 
tions, that the whol^ ^ * 
branch of their fan 
not a foot remains ai 
" the green graves of 
wandering pcdestri: 
mansion and plant: 
claims: 

— "New 
In faded majt 
The dimiutiai. 



isappearcd from every 
and in most instances 
them — nay, not even 
sires." The houseless, 
cendant looks at the 
)f his fathers, and cx- 

\dtit 

fitmiurn 
indent race!*' 



Chapter IX 

A.D. 1 741 to A.D. 1749 

RoAinjoa. "TAe Unfortunate Hannah 
' 7he Rev. John Checkley, Captain Wil- 
Bam Walker^ F.R.S. Matthew Stewart. The Rev. 
Gorge Piget. Dr. MacSparraa's Convention Sermon, 
CapUtia Philip Wilkinson. Martin Howard, Esq. 

"T>ECEM' 3I"- 1741. (The Banns of matri- 
L JL-/ mony being duly published in the Cch of 
St- Paul, Nairagansct.) Rowland Robinson, son 
of William, was married to Anstis Gardiner,"* 
Daoghtcr of Jno. Gardiner,*** by the Rev*" Dodtor 
Janes MacSparran." 

Rowland Robinson was the eldest son of Governor 
William Robinson,"* by his first wife. He was a gen- 
demin of opalcnce, and sustained many responsible 
omoes onder the state government. His noble man- 
•oa*** ij still standing in a good state of preservation, 
and is one of the remaining memorials of the aris- 
' ta-TTur? of the past age. His children were Hannah, 
'■ !!,-.- and \Vi|]ia,m, Mary died single, at middle age; 
William married Ann,the daughter of George Scott,"* 
of Newport, and died a short time previously to his 
&.:her, without issue. Hannah was styled the Unfortu- 
careMannah Robinson;she was the celebrated beauty 
of her day, and, if unbroken tradition is sufficient au- 
tiority, the appelladon was justly bestowed. The late 
Do<aor Willaxa Bowen, of Providence, frequently 
eoavencd about her, and observed, that Miss Rob- 
awn wa« the roost peifea model of beauty that he 
rraknewi and that he had frequently visited at her 
^ti^'s-Mt^ngarc^^ gracefiil and dignified, her 
xaplexion Air Mad 6cuta,l, and her manner urbane 
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the fenrour of their attachment. Her condud was 

constantly sobjeded to the stridest scrutiny. If she 

walkedi hef movements were watched ; if she rode, a 

servant was ordered to be in constant attendance; if 

a visit was contemplated, he immediately suspeded 

it was only a pretence for an arranged interview; and 

even after departure, if the most tnfling circumstance 

gave colour to the suspicion, he would immediately 

pursue and compel her to return. In one instance, she 

left home to visit her aunt ^t New London ;'^-her 

iather soon afterwards discovered from his windows a 

vessel leaving Newport, and taking a course for the 

same place. Although tiie vessel and the persons on 

board were wholly unknown to him, his jealousies 

were immediately aroused, conjeduring it was Mr. 

Simons intending to fulfil an arrangement previously 

nuule. He hastened to New London, arnved a few 

l^oars only after his daughter, and insisted on her 

instant return. No persuasion or argument could in- 

<iace him to change his determination, and she was 

compelled to return with him. 

Her uncle, the late Colonel John Gardiner,***' **** 
commiserated the condition of his unfortunate niece. 
He knew her determination was not to be changed, 
^ her resolution overcome by parental exadion, how- 
c^ severe; and aware that the wrongs she had suf- 
'^i and the peiplexides she had undergone, had 
''tady sensibly afreded her health, and would soon 
destroy her constitution, with a generosity and disin- 
terestedness that belonged to his charader, contrived 
interviews between Mr. Simons and Miss Robinson 
unknown to her father. The window, where she sat, 
and the shrubbery, behind which his person was con- 
cealed at these evening interviews, are still shown by 
the family residing there. These were perilous meet- 
ings, for such was the determined antipathy of the fa- 
ther, that detedion would probably have resulted in 
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the instant detth of Mn Smont; bat» as is usuil in 
such OLses^ thdr precautions were in proportion to the 
imminence of tneir danger. 

All efForts to obtiin the consent of her fiither^ aided 
by the influence of her mother, having proved un- 
availing) and seeing no prosped of his ever becoming 
reconciled to thdr union, she abandoned all further 
efForts to recondle him to her wishes, and consented 
to make arrangements for an elopement. Having ob- 
tained her father's consent to visit her aunt Updixe,^ 
near Wickford, she left home, acconipaniea by the 
servant, who usually attended her. On arriving at the 
gate that led to her aunt's house, Mr. Simons was in 
waiting with a carria^ as had been previously ar- 
ranged, and disr^;arding the expostulations of the ser- 
vant — who feared for his own wety should he return 
without her — she entered the carriage, and that even- 
ing they were married in Providence. The intdligenoe 
of^he elopement, when communicated to Mr. Robin- 
son by the servant, roused all the fury of his ire. He of- 
fered a reward for their apprehension, but no discovery 
could be made. Every friend'and relative became ac- 
cessory to their concealment Even the name of the 
clergyman who performed the nuptial ceremony could 
never be ascertained. 

But the anticipated happiness of the beautifiil and 
ill-fated lady was destined to be short-lived. The se- 
verity with which she had been treated, the unkind 
and harassing perplexities she had endured, had so 
materially afreded her health, and preyed upon her 
constitution, that, in a few short months, the fairest of 
her sex exhibited evident symptoms of a speedy de- 
cline. At the urgent solicitations of her mother, Mr. 
Robinson finally permitted the daughter once more to 
return ; but it was too late, the ceaseless vigils of a 
mother's love could not restore her; and, in a few 
short weeks, this beautiful and unfortunate woman-— 
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ihcriSun of a father's relentless obstinacy*" — ex- ' 

fKRd in the arms of her husband. 

Miay visit the cemetery where the remains of the 
ti&mofparental severity repose — a spot consecrated 
b; the uhes of one whose life was a hallowed sacri- j 
ficeofdevodon and fidelity to the selefted object of 
bcr a^est affe&oiu. 

"Orfy' I4*' 1742. Between two and 3 in the | 
mortiiog, died suddenly in the chamber with. Col. 
tipdjke and Mr. Jn* Checkley, junr.. Captain 
WiUiam Walker, of Providence, F.R.S..*°'an<i 
wisintcrrcd in y" churchyard of St. Paul's, Nar- I 
nginsct, the 1 5* of said month. The funeral 
icrnion was preached by the Dr." 

John Chccklcv ** — a name of high repute in the 

aih history of Episcopacy in Amcnca, ' 

newis bom in the city of Boston, in 1680, of ] 

Eaglitb parentage. His parents must have been in J 

atj circumstances, for after giving him the best ad- 

nctages in Boston, under the celebrated Ezekici 

Chcevcr,*^ they sent him to England. He finished his 

studies zt the Uni%-ersity of Oxford, and then set out 

L-; JO a course of travels on the Continent. He went 

over the greatest part of Europe, and "coUefted some 

raJuable curiosities, such as paintings, manuscripts, 

&C." • These faSs are important in the illustration 

of Checkley's future career, showing that his entrance 

into orders, late in life, must have been from the pui^ 

est attachment to the Church, and from no worldly 

considerations. They are quite sufficient to rebut all 

the slanders which have been brought against his want 

of piety- His earnest and uncompromising devotion 

CO Episcopacy in New England — during an era when 

almost all New England was thoroughly impregnated 
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£de 5i» A Mides l^wmftfd^ OrAr mad Gnmmtm 
js::UdT^Co^Mm£iirJb^tdaimdtCiardLBjsi$m 

Disdwgaishti. 3. Timi Atf 

Succeed JM Mm^MKd riiidf ExKMtt Apm m Ms Dmf. It 
WIS dcrxcg this sunc jcn* (1723) that Dr. Caiiat^ 
then re&or or Presideat ofYale CoIkge»ooiifi)nned to 
the Chcrch of Engknd, and was setded over Christ 
Church, Boston. Doubtless this pamphlet, not to say 
other circumstances, brought him and Checkley into 
close contad, and insured their union and adion in 
reference to the great contemplated synod of the Pb- 
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Such was the amiable decree of the hwa of fice^ 
dom, and within the purlieus of Faneuil HaU, ''the 
cradle of libertjr,*' upon an unfortunate Churchman^ 
for the mere utterance of his opinions about relipon. 
And, what seems most fardcal, this sentence is eravdv 

Eronounced in the name of a kins who was t£e dvil 
ead of the Church whose riffhtsCheckley maintuned; 
and that king is coolly made to pocket a fifty po«mds 
penalty, not for the assault upon, but the drfnui of, a 
huth he himself was sworn to uphold 1 

Checkley republished his pamphlet in 1728, in the 
city of London, during a visit he made to England 
with the view of obtaining holy orders; and remenn 
bering the harshness and almost comic inconsistenqr 
with which he had been treated, added to it the fbt* 
lowing, as he calls it, ''spedmen of a true dissenting 
catechism, upon right true blue dissenting principles, 
with learned notes by way of explication/* He pves 
us two questions, and two answers, with one note, 
composed of two lines of poetry. Whether this b a 
sample of a longer catechism, or the entire catedusm 
Itself, the writer of this article cannot say ; but here is 
what he gives, and as he gives it. 

Question. Why don't the Dissenters^ in their public 
worship, make use of the Creeds? jinswer. Why? Be- 
cause they are not set down, word for wori^ in the 
Bible. Question. Well ; but why don't the Dissenters^ in 
their public worship, make use of the LonTs Prayer f 
Answer. Oh ! Because ttuu is set down, wttrdfar ward^ 
in the Bible. 



NOTE 



• They V# ^$9 perverse and oppmte^ 
As if they worshipped God fir sptte.^ 



Checkley, doubtless, paid his fine for rendering the 
King a service, entered into his recognizances, and 
lived on to annoy the poor Puritans a second time. 
He obtained secret information of the anti-Episcopal 
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coadxre which was co assemble at Boston in 1725, 
Co diy^ifi the rationalt of the Divine Administration 
respediag New England ; and by means of his letters, 
with those of Dr. Culler, the council was not so much 
as permitted to assemble. Some account of this af&tr 
may be found lo Dr. Coit's book on Puritanism.*"** 
In 1717, Checlcley, now at the advanced age of 
fertT-sereti, detennined to go to England, that he 
inigBt devote the residue of nis life to the service of 
dicClnirciiof hi3love,ia his native land, in fundions 
' of the most sacred chara^r. Why, at such a very 
aaioaa] age, he should have taken that step, we are 
noc particularly informed. His enemies said he had 
learning enough, but was altogether destitute of piety. 
I^cty! Could secular motives induce a man, almost 
half s century old, and who had spent his life probably 
in liEerary leisure — who had time enough, and means 
enough, to take a journey over Europe, and bring 
boiDc curiosities which would have been thought su^ 
ficient for the revenue of a lordling — could secular 
sioDvcs induce such a man to assume a religious of- 
fice, amidst a people who would never give Rim rest, 
aod for the paJtry pittance of fifty pounds a year — 
the salary he might receive as a missionary from the 
Scdcrf for the Propagation of the Gospel? They may 
thiak so, with whom a penny is a weighty, and a dol- 
lar an almighty, consideration; but a mind imbued 
with a particle of Christian generosity will put a dif- 
terent construAion on the matter. 

Checklcy was not seeking much, either in the way 
?. 'fy*""* <>*■ comfort, by resorting to London to ask 
his bishop for holy orders. Nevertheless he was fol- 
lowed to London, and most sedulously, by Puritan 
anprehension and vengeance. He had scarcely slept 
^ere a night before he was, at the instigation of New 
Kn^Mud infonners, absolutely seized as a traitor by a 
•Sou loj, pp. JOJ.5. 
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king's buliff; and, of course, not hit Ubertjr only, but 
his life, put in jeopardy. I ture this from a manuscript 
letter of the Rev. Dr. Burhans,*^ one of our oldMt 
clergy, formerly of Newtown, Connedicut, whose first 
wife was a dircA descendant of one of Checkley's war* 
dens, when he was finally gratified in the long-cher* 
ished desire of his heart, and established in an Ameri- 
can parish. 

This pr(ne& wu plainly somewhat desperate, and 
&iled. But nis enemies were too shrewd to rest thdr 
hopes upon a solitary eilbrt. Beside their comphunt 
of nim as a traitor, two of the Puritan ministers of 
Marblehcad indited a letter against him to the Bishop 
of London, the celebrated f^lmund Gibson. In thu 
sweet missive, in order to awalcen the tnahop's polit- ' 
ical prgudices, they denounced him as a nonjuror, 
and in consequence an enemy to the house then on 
the British throne — the House of Hanover. To 
awaken the bishop's prgudices u;ainst him, aa a petoe 
disturber (for they uew Dr. Gibson's kindly feeling 
and Catholic temperament), they called him a Intter 
enemy to all other denominations but his own—to 
awaken the bishop's prgudices against him u an ig- 
noramus, they declared ne had lud no libenl educft- 
don : very true this last, when we remember they had 
Harvard College only in thdr eye, and thought no- 
thing of Oxford, with all its sad appliances to- mak- 
ing Churchmen. One of the ministers, also, who ngned 
this letter, was a man who complained, down to his ' 
very grave, of somewhat similar treatment recdved by 
himself from the hands of Cotton Mather.* But a 
Churchman was now the objeA of his vengeance; and 
as it is lawful to spoil the Egyptians, he probably felt 
no very alarming twinges of conscience. 

The second shot against Checkley was better aimed, 
and it told welt. Bishop Gibson declined ordaining 
*Mau. Hilt. Soc. Coll. lu Kriet, viii. 68. 
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bn, ind he was constrained to return a layman, rather 
[bniRevcrend, with the stately income of fifty whole 
Ceriiog pounds! Nevertheless, the anxious desire to 
iCTc God in the Gospel of his Son slept not in the 
Inutof this unfortunate Churchman, who had not 
iBOok or comer there for true piety to nestle In ! In 
ikyor 1739, the Bishop of Exeter, Stephen Wes- 
Da, a fncnd of Bishop Sherlock's, was found willing 
loharthis tmpraAicable man, begging at the age of 
ifty-moe, to hci^ioweJto minister mone of thchard- 
Kiphcres on earth to which a Churchman was ever 
dxced, and for enough-^so far as the income of his 
pcatwi concerned — to keep body and soul possibly 
ss&other'sneighbourhood. Bishop Weston actually 
tfiiintd him — perhaps the oldest candidate in the 
tEotyofthc Christian Church.whowas ever admitted 
Btlietionoursof an office, which was all but enough 
bkilliny ordinary subjeft of his years in twelve 
raod moDths, And it is pleasant to refleft, that he 
pnbiliiy ordained him with the consent of Bishop 
GbtM; for he was then alive, and in fadt did not die 
flfioriy ten years afterwards. 
' Vdlttinedwith his sacredcredentials.John Check- 
^Shst stood upon his natal soil prepared to con- 
•■dibrthe faith once delivered to the saints. He was 
Bftovidencc, in Rhode Island, no doubt to re- 
tium somewhat from the atmosphere of Boston, 
"iteli would certainly have mustered for his devoted 
lad iome good stout thunderclaps. And there he 
■ttjtcrcd, officiating at intervals at Warwick^"' and 
icJeborough,*** for fourteen years; till, in 1753, in 
AeKveoty-third year of his ardent life, God gave him 
I '^aci and called him home. 

it is much to be desired that we had some authen- 
ac Bcmorials of a minintry, begun at nlmott the ut- 
■« reige of man's longest ordinary life. It ought to 
WbecB X carious and exdting thing to hear one who 
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had been a scholar from his youth — a traveller, a wit 
and a philosopher — who had been contending half his 
life, perhaps, to be permitted to be a priest in any par- 
ish, however humble, and amidst perils almost as thick 
and dangerous as an apostle's, and who at length clam- 
bered up to a deacon's "good degree," with tne marks 
of sixty winters on his head. But almost a century has 
piled its dust upon a Checkley's grave, and this short 
record is all, perhaps, which will ever so much as strive 
to do honour to his name. Peace to thine ashes, untir- 
ing servant of Christ and of the Church. The faith 
which sustained thee teaches us,that ample amends will 
soon be made for all earth's forgetful ness. One day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years; and thou shalt 
be recompensed immortally at the Resurredton of the 
Just. 

.■ 

" Mr. Checkley had two children," says Dr. Eliot, **« ■ 
son [the Mr. John Checkley,junior,'°» mentioned in 
the Church Records], who was graduated at Har- 
vard College, 1738. He studied divinity with his fa- 
ther, went to England for orders," was appointed mis- 
sionary to Newark, New Jersey, and during his so- 
journ in England "died of the small-pox. His talents 
were excellent, and he was a most amiable youth. The 
daughter married Henry Paget, an Irish gentleman. 
She left three children, two of whom are living at this 
time [when Eliot published in 1809], united to verf 
respeftable conneflions."^"' 

"March lo"^ 1744 Dr. MacSparran baptized (at 
New London where he officiated the 3* & 10* 
viz"^ the first and Second Sundays in March) 
Elizabeth the Daughter of Mathew and Abigail 
Stcwnrt. Snrctys the said Dnftor his spouse and 
Mrs. Hannah Mumford."'"'*' Said child was born 
the 6"* of said March abt 3 post meridiem." 
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Mitthcw Stcwirt emigrated from Ireland to Amer- 
tc&,and settled alNcw I^ondon. He married Abigail, 
thedauEhtcrofWilliim Gaxdiner,'*'and granddaugh- 
ter of William, senior, one of the first scttleis in Bos- 
ton Neck, Nxmgansett. Mrs. Stewart was a niece of 
Dr. Girdincr,"* of Boston, and of Mrs. MacSparran. 
Mc Stewart had ten children: (i) Elizabeth,*" the 
perwn bipdzed, married Roswell Saltonstall,*'**"-'^'* 
igrandsOD of Governor Saltonstall. (2) Abigail; died 
s^eat the age of fifteen. (3) Matthew; died atseven- 
ttea, (4,) William; married Jane WJnthrop, of New 
tondon, a descendant of Governor Winthrop, died in 
1798, and left one child, Ann, who is living and un- 
iBarried. (5) Hannah, the second wife of John Rob- 
icsoa/" of South Kingstown, survived her husband, 
<sd died about twenty years since, without issue. (6) 
Ann; died single. (7) Mary; married Joshua Starr, of 
ficm l-ondon, and left no issue. (S) Walter; died sin- 
j^ (9) Abigail; died young. (lo) Frances, the third 
vxfc of Major John Handy, the oldest son of Captain 
"Giarlcs Handy.*'' Captain Handy's first wife was the 
dBD^ter of Captain John Brown, the father of Colo- 
BbI Kjobcrt,*" who settled and died in South King»- 
ttJwTi. His second wife was the widow of Captain Philip 
V.';;:.iJr.son,"'and daughter of Jahlecl Brenton,*'* of 
Brcnton's Neck, near Newport. 

Major John Handy *'* was a merchant in Newport, 
He entered the Revolutionary army,and was promoted 
ID the rank of major. He died in Newport, in i8a8, 
^ed serenty-two. He read the Declaration of Indc- 
pesdesce to the military and people from the Court 
House steps in Newport in 1776, as ordered by the 
I^islature; and at ttie semi-century celebration in 
lti6. Major Handy read it again to the military and 
people from the same place. 

Nicholas Lechmere, Comptroller of the Customs in 
Kewport, mairied Elizabeth,- the daughter of Wil- 
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liam Gardiner, and alter of Mrs. StewarL He went ^ 
away with the British, when thejr evacuated Newport 
Nicholas, his son, was appointed a conunissarj in the 

British army, ; J 

'^May 17^ 1745* Dr. MacSparran read Prayers ^ 
and preached at the House of Samuel Cooper^ \ 
of Scituate, 30 miles distant fcova his own House, ' 
and baptized a son of one Mr. Howard, named :; 
Joseph Howard, and received another of ^ How- ; 
ard's sons viasf John Howard into the Congrega- 
tion, having been formerly privately baptizecHiy 
Mr. Pigot in his Travels through these woou 
where his wife had, and still has some Lands.*"^ 

The Rev. Mr. Sticknev, redtor of Saint Mi- 
chaeFs Church, Marblenead, has kindly fur* 
nished the following memoir of the Rev. Mr. 

Pigot: " '• 

The Rev. Geoige Pigot ^ was educated in his ftp 
ther's grammar school, in which he was for some time 
an usher. Mr. Pigot was the Venerable Sodetv's mi»r 
sionary at Stratford, Connedicut. He removed thence 
to Providence, Rhode Island, about 1723, to make 
way for the Rev. Mr. (afterwards Dodor) Johnson.*^ 
From Providence he removed to Marblehead, and 
became the redor of St. Michael's Parish in the au- 
tumn of 1727. Besides his parish in Marblehead, Mn 
Pigot had a small congregation of worshippers in 
Salem, to whom he gave monthly ledures, and ad^ 
ministered occasionally the Holy Communion. He 
was a gentleman of considerable literary ability, and 
distinguished himself honourably in a controversy with 
the Rev. John Barnard,^^ a Congregational minbter 
of Marblehead, upon the celebration of Christmas, a 
controversy which Mr. Barnard had provoked. by an 
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sttack upon the ancient praifdce of the Church. 

Mr. Pigot suffered domestic affli<ftions of very rare 
severity during the prevalence of that fatal malady, 
known by a familiar tradition in this part of New Eng- 
Und.as " the throat distemper." The sad and touching 
account of this and other misfortunes, given below, is 
from his own pen. After the lapse of more than a hun- 
dred yean the mournful recital still excites a lively and 
tender sympathy. It is ukcn from a letter addressed 
to the Venerable Sodety, dated June 27, 1738. He 
writes: "In January preceding I was importuned to 
administer the Lords Supper to the good people 
of Providence, and having procured Mr. Watts'" to 
officiate at my church, I made a hard shift to visit 
them, notwithstanding the harsh season and great dis- 
tance of that place from Marblehead ; but after eight 
dayi' absence I received the melancholy news that the 
pesrilenrial distemper (which had carried off morethan 
■bar hundred persons in Marblehead within a year), 
W2S broken out again in my family,and upon my return 
Ibund three of my children dead, and three very dan- 
gerously ill; and soon after I lost a fourth. This hap- 
pened in one-ind-twcnty days.and within that melan- 
choly space I slipt upon a ridge of ice, in my return 
from visiting a sick woman, and broke and splintered 
the bone oithe upper part of my left arm ; but I be- 
gan to recover and to get strength as the warm weather 
came on, till I very unhappily slipt on the plain grass, 
and broke the same arm; these troubles have been 
very heavy and expensive, and therefore I hope the 
Soaety will honour a bill I have drawn on their trca- 
■irer for Twenty pounds, and signify what time I shall 
ibrbear to draw for my stated salary to balance this 
&rour." 

In s letter to the Sodety dated September 22, 1 73 8, 
Mr. I^ot asked leave to go to England on some very 
mgat aSutt. The Sodety, " out of an hearty compas- 
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sion for Mr. Pigot*s misfortunes, ordered the trea- 
surer to pay his twenty-pound bill, and gave him leave 
to visit England for a short time, if his church could 
be regularly supplied during his absence/' Soon after 
his arrival in England, Mr. rigot was instituted to the 
redory of Chaldon, in Surrey, and (it is believed) did 
not return to America. 

On the 17th of June, 1747, Dr. MacSparran 
preached a sermon before the Convention of the 
Episcopal Clergy^ in Trinity Church, New- 
port, from Romans i. 1 6, which was printed, and 
of which a few copies are still extant. We sub- 
join some extracts from this sermon : 

^^ In the Augustan age, and down through the Apo- 
stles' times, learning and arts were in their zenith, — 
never, since the foundation of the earth, was there 
a period of greater delicacy or politeness, or taste in 
what the world calls wisdom, than when the Gospel 
was proposed to the notice of mankind. Learning was 
there, in all the glory and beauty of its fullest bloom, 

which must make every attempt to introduce a new 
and unadorned dodrine the more desperate and ro- 
mantic, among so inquisitive and discerning a people 
as the Romans were. In contrast to this, it has been 
observed of one Apostle and (as it should seem) ob- 
jeded to him, that besides his having no grandeur of 
person, no gracefulness of air or mien to recommend 
him, his speech was also contemptible, rude, and un- 
adorned with the rhetorical paint, so taking at that 
time. How then could he expedt to make a figure at 
Rome, where poets and orators vied with each other, 
whose speech should the most sparkle with the glis- 
tening drops of Grecian dew? 

" Indeed, as to eloquence, he disavows all ambition 
of aiming at the first and less principal part, consist- 
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Lxig in the nice choice and beautiful arraagement of 
words, but in that, which lies in a chain of clear and 
strong reasoning, famous figures, a beconsing ardour, 
uul an amazing art of persuasion ; sure, no one ever 
ootxhonc Sc Paul. He surely had a masculine and 
fio'vmig eletjuertte, a certain majestic simplicity of words, 
thax entered the hearts of his hearers, whenever he had 
m mind to admonish, exhort, or warm their passions, 
— doubtless he had divine and uuful eloquence that en- 
abled bini always to speak with an emotion adapted, 
and in a style suitable to his subjcd. Had there not 
bee n a majesty in his speech, whereby he spoke greatly 
of great things, it is not likely the Lystrians would 
have mistaken him for Mercury, the God of Elo- 
quence, or Jove's Interpreter. 

" Bat besides the obje<%ons to his person and man- 
ner, there were still greater against the Gospel itself. It 
=^ight be imagined that no wise or modest man could, 
for shame, offer to the belief of the masters of man- 
kind a religion run down by all the world. How could 
be hope, tnat what was a stumbling-btock to the cred- 
ulous Jew, and counted foolishness by the opinion- 
ated Greek, could be received as religion by the wise 
icd iuughty Roman? The truth is, it was despised 
by iJmost all the great men upon earth. Festus held 
it in such contempt, that he thought Paul mad for 
eabradng it. But alas! he so little understood it, he 
could give no better account of it to a king, than to 
aQ tc a trifling question about the Jewish supersti- 
ooas, and one Jesus that was dead, whom Paul as- 
■ertcd to be alive. Nay, the polite and learned aca- 
demicians of Athens treated St. Paul and his dodrines 
virh a scorn equal to that of the forementioned Fes- 
Bs; what is more wonderful, with an ignorance as 
iszziDg as unusual at an university, and manners sel- 
dom seen at the seat of the muses. They were so well 
lied as to condemn him as z babbler before they heard 
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hinij and so learned, forsooth, u to infer liom his doc- 
trine, that Jesus was a strange god, whilst the^ thought 
Anastasis, the resuircAion (it miy be for the gender's 
sake), to be a goddess. 

" That men of no natural talents in the human pow- 
ers of persuasion, of a nation contemptible and them- 
selves of no figure in it, should be able to enlighten 
understandings so benighted, and purify natures cor^ 
rupted with long n^led, that they shotud hare power 
to pluck out hj the roots, customs, ceremonies, and 
sentiments of religion,faToured bjr education,Btrength- 
ened by civil sandions, founded presumpdrely on di- 
vine, and supported unquesdonably by human anthinv 
ity : I say,that such erest ends should be accomfdithed 
by such feeble and disproportionate means, must un^ 
avoidably imply a power beyond that of men or derils, 
and therefore resolve itself into the supernal asnst- 
anceofGod. 

"The Romans in particular, who incotporsted the 
gods of other conquered countries in thdr Caintol, 
would not, even at ttie instigation of the Emperor, en- 
rol our Redeemer; but the Senate gave their sufingea 
against the Lord and against His Anointed. 

"Our religion was inm>duced without the ill arts of 
force or fraud, and at a very unpromising junfture. 
Never were learning, wisdom and power at a higher 
pttchintheempire,innovation more narrowly watched, 
nor a state governed by more severe and suspidous 
princes, than while Tiberius and Nero held the rans. 
No time therefore seemed more unfit for the entrance 
of a new dodrine; and sure, no religion ever received 
more opposition from men. Laws were made to sup- 
press it; prisons provided for its professors and fires 
kindled everywhere to consume them. Nevertheless 
all methods, meditated to extinguish, madeit blaze the 
brighter, and multiply under sickles that were em- 
ployed to cut it down. ..;....■.. 
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We resume our extra(5h from the Church Re- 
cords: 

"Aug" 6* 1747 Dr. MacSparran baptized M" 
Elizabeth Wilkinson wife of Capt. Wilkinson, 
of Newport, by Immersion in Pcttaquamscut 
Pond. Witnesses the Dr., his wife, and M" Jane 
Coddington."*^ 

Captain Philip Wilkinson"* was a well-educated 
and intelligent gentleman, who emigrated from the 
north of Ireland to this country and resided at New- 

fiort. His ancestors emigrated from Scotland to Ire- 
and. He visited much at Dr. MacSparran's, Colonel 
Updike's and other fiimilies in Narragansett. Mr. 
Wilkinson and Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, of Boston, 
were the executors of Dr. MacSparran's will. Captain 
Wilkinson accepted the trust. Dr. Gardiner, living 
so distant from Narragansett, declined. Captain Wil- 
kinson's first wife died after their migration to this 
country. His second [third?] wife was Abigail Bren- 
ton,"' daughter of Jahleel Brenton, son ofWilliamj 
she survived her husband and married Captain Charles 
Handy.*'^ Captain Wilkinson left no children. 

"The Banns of marriage between Martin How- 
ard Jun' and Ann Conklin *"* being duly published 
in Trinity Church in Newport on Rhode Island, 
and certification thereof being had under the 
Hand of y' Rev' M' James Honyman Reflor of 
said church, said Partys were joined together in 
holy matrimony at the House of Major Ebenc- 
2er Brenton*'' Fa' of said Ann on Friday the 
29"^ of Decem' 1749 by the Rev^ James Mac- 
Sparran D:D; Incumbent of St. Pauls in Nar- 
raganset the Parish where said Partys did then 
reside." 



k 



unorca — tAe oestruoion ot uswe^ — ttie capture 
:oor fleet on the lakes — the most shocking and af- 
Sag loenes of bloodshed^ murder, and devastation 
1 the unpFoteAed frontiers of the governments of 
irpiita,Maiy land, and Pennsylvania — shedagloom 
1 CToy nde. Previously to the year 1754, Great Bri- 
in, perceiving a war with France to be inevitable 
idawueofthe advantages of securing the friendship 
the Fire Nations, or Iroquois, had written to the 
•nmon of the respedive colonies, recommending 
B essentia] olqe^ At the suggestion of the com- 
inoners for the plantations, a convention of the 
legates of the several colonies met at Albany, to 
Ida conference irith the Five Nations on the sub- 
i of French encroachments, and to secure their 
adsfaip in the approaching war. The Congress con- 
xd M the delates from New Hampshire, Mas- 
bnsetts, Rhode Island, Connedicut, Pennsylvania, 
[ Maryland, with the Governor and Council of 
w York. After endeavouring to secure the fnend- 
> of the Five Nations, by large presents, they di- 
ed their committee, consisting of one member 
D each colony, to draw out a plan of union. Gov- 
9r Hopkins*^ and Martin Howard, junior, were 
dd^ates from Rhode Island in this important 
igresa. 

B x765,Mr.Howardwas appointed bythe Crown, 
idf with Dr. Moffat*** and Augustus Johnston,*'" 
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redted agaiDSt the atunp mtitert. Thdr hoosa were 
attacked by the mob, their doori tnd windows broken 
and furniture destroyed. The stamp misters iled. 
Moffatt obtained a remuneration m>m Fu-Iiamcnt 
Mr. Howard was appointed, by die Crown, Chief Ju»- 
tice of North Carolina, with a salary of one diouttnd 
pounds sterling a. year. Some years afterwards, he re- 
turned to Newport, on a visit b> his fneodM, and in 
a conversation with Secretary Ward,^'he observed: 
"Henry, you may rely upon it, I shall have no quai^ 
rel with the Sons of Liberty in Newport; itwu ther 
who made me Chief Justice of Norui Carolina, witn 
a thousand pounds sterling a year." , .. f 

James Center,*** of Newport married Judge Howr 
ard's daughter. She died, and he igun married aiH 
other daughter of Mr. Howard. C^pt»n Noziit,*f* 
of the Revenue Service, married Mary Center, tbe 
granddaughter of Judee Howard, and readed in the 
mansion-house of their muid&ther, on North Main 
Street, Newport. Mrs. Norris has since decencd. /i.^ 



^he WiHansott Famiiy, 'the Descendants of 
X* Potter. 

EPT" 6*Thursday 1 75oTheirBanns of Mar- 
riage being duly published at the church of 
*aul in Narraganset, and no Obje£llon made, 
I Anthony, an Indian man, was married to 
b George an Indian woman, the widow and 
rager Queen to George Augustus Nineigret 
sued, by Dr. MacSparran." 
monicos was the Grand Sachem of the Narragan- 
, when the whites settled at Plymouth. History 
I no account of his predecessors. It commences 
him. He died in 1647. Miantenomi was his 
lew, son of hb brother Mascus. Canonicus, in his 
jiced age, admitted Miantenomi into the govern- 
C and they administered the sachemdom jointly. 
lie war between the Narrzgansctts and Mon^;ans, 
S43, Miantenomi was captured by Uncas, the sa- 
il of the Moh^ans, and executed. Pesseciis, the 
her of Miantenomi, was then admitted sachem 
CaDonicus.*** He was put to death by the Mo- 
ts, in 1776. 

anonche^ the son of the brave but unfortunate 
ntenomi, was the last sachem of the race. He 
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territories ofhis ancestor! byatmtf of peue. Itwu 
glory enough for a nation to have expired with such 
a chief. The coolness, fortitudej and henHim of hit 
&II stands without a parallel in indent or modem 
times. He was offered life, upon the condition that 
he would treat for the submission of his sntgeds; his 
untamed spirit indignandy rgeded the ignomimous 
proposition. When we sentencewaiannounced tt>him 
that then he must die, he said, "lUkt if vtil^ Ast I 
shall die before my heart grows s^fi^ «r thtt I fufot stud 
arrf thing untoortJrf of myst^." The splewtid disnitf of 
his fall extorted from one of the pnpudieed histo- 
rians of the times the sentiment "Tlut adingu if bya 
Pythagorean metem psychosis, some old Roman g^iost 
had possessed the body of this Western Agan like 
an Attilius Regulus." Thus ended the last chief of 
the Nairagansetts, and with Canonchet the ntdoa 
was extinguished forever. 

Nin&gret *" was the sachem of the Niantics, or the 
Westerly Tribe, and, since the dividon of that town^ 
now styled the Charlestown Tribe. Ninwretwutril^ 
utary to Canonlcus, Miantenomi and his raccesiors. 
He was only collaterally related to the family of C^ 
nonicus, Quaiapen, Ninegret's sister, havine married 
Maxanno, the son of Canonicus. The whites pur* 
chased Ninegret's neutrality during the Indian war 
of 1675, ^"^ ^^^ ^'^ treachery to his paramount sov- 
ereign and hisrace,the "Tribe Land" in Charlestown 
was allotted to him and his hdrs forever, as the price 
of the treason. The Ninegret Tribe never were the 
real Narragansetts, whose name they bear. It is a libel 
on their glory and their graves for him to have as- 
sumed it. Not one drop of the blood of Canonicus, 
Miantenomi or Canonchet, ever coursed in the veins 
of a sachem who could sit neuter in his wigwam and 
hear the guns and see the conflagration ascending from 
the fortress that was exterminadngtheirnadon forever. 
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Ninegret died soon after the war. By his first wife 
iie^od a daughter, and by his second, he had a son, 
niffled Ninegret, and two daughters. The first-named 
dughter succeeded her father, and the ceremonies 
of inauguration were the presentation of peagc and 
oiier presents, as the acknowledgement of^auihority. 
Sonerimes a belt of peagc was placed on the head 
ct liic sachem as an ensign of rank. On the death of 
dis diughtcr, her half-brother Ninwret succeeded to 
t.'ie crown. He died about 1723. He left two sons, 
ChaHes Augustus and George. The former succeeded 
15 sachem, and he, dying, left an infant son Charles, 
who was acknowledged as sachem by part of the tribe, 
but the greater proportion adhered to Geotge his 
ancle, as being of purer royal blood. George was ac- 
knowledged as sachem in 1735. It was Sarah, his 
Dowager Queen, who was married by Dr. MacSpar- 
nn. George left three children, Thomas, George and 
Esther. Thomas, commonly called " King Tom," *'* 
was bom in 1736, and succeeded as sachem in July, 

WtUbm Kenyon, late of Charlestown, deceased, in 
a statement to the writer, in 1842, says: "I knew 
'King Tom Ninegret;' he had a son named 'Tom,' 
his only child- He went away, and died before his 
&ther. Tom's brother George having died, the crown 
descended to Esther, the next heir. I," continues Mr. 
Kenyon, "saw her crowned over seventy years ago. 
She was elevated on a large rock,**^ so that the peo- 
ple might see her; the council surrounded her. There 
were present about twenty Indian soldiers with guns. 
They marched her to the rock. The Indians nearest 
the royal blood, in presence of her councillors, put the 
crown on her head. It was made of cloth covered with 
blae and white peage. When the crown was put on, the 
toMiers fired a royal salute and huzzaed in the Indian 
*f actcr*! Smt/j Hitiirj tf N^rrtigtwttit, pp. 99, 100. 
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tongue. The ceremonjr wu imponnjb and ercrythiiig 
was condu&ed with grett order. Then the nldien 
waited on herto her house, end find nluta. There were 
6ve hundred ntdvei present, heudei others. Qaeen 
Esther left one son, named George; he wu crowned 
after the death of his mother. I wu enlwring soldiers, 
and went to him and uked him to enlist u a soldier in 
the Revolutionary War; the squaws ol^eded and told 
me he was their king. I wu one of the jiuy of in- 
quest that sat on the Dody of George. He wu about 
twenty-two years old when he wu lulled. He was 
where some persons were cutting trees. One tree had 
lodged against another, and, in cutting that one, it fell 
and caught against a third, and, Gecnge undertaking 
to escape, a snarp knee struck him on the head aiu 
killed him ; a foot either way would hare sared lunL**j 
No king was ever crowned after him, and not an Iih 
dian of the w^ele blood now remains in the tribe. . : 
The following poem and introdudaon, by Albert 
G. Greene, Esq.,**' of Providence, upon the snl^eA 
of the death of^ Canonchet, the last of the great sa^ 
chems, is inserted here by tus permisnon: ..; . : : f 



Canohchit 

THE early history of New England contains ihi> 
narrative of deeper interest thui the story of the 
braveand unfortunate Canonchet, the" Great Sachem", 
of the Narragansetts, and the last who exercised aAual 
supremacy over that powerful tribe. He wu the son 
of Miantenomi, the noble and generous friend of 
Roger Williams, and the protedoroftheinfimt colony 
at Providence. 

Miantenomi had been defeated and captured by 
the sachem of the Mohegans, who has been well de- 
scribed as the " Cannibal Uncas ; " and, after the cer^ 
mony of a trial before the Commissioners of the 
. United Colonies, was, by their order, delivered to his 
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^'ptor to be put to death; and was by the latter mur- 
<^crcd is cold blood. 

A.t hU father's death, Canonchet became by in- 
heritance Chief Sachem of the tribe, and held that sta- 
tion It the time of the celebrated battle between them 
*^d the whites, &miliarly known as" The Great Swamp 
^ght." This desperate conflift occurred in December, 
'67 -J on a spot within the present town of South 
■Kingstown, in Rhode Island, and was long sustained 
^n both fides with terrible energy, and great loss of 
"fc. The fort occupied by the Indians, contained a 
E^cat number of cabins (probably live or six hundred), 
^hich had been credcd as a shelter for their women 
*i»d children, and as places of deposit for their entire 
tock of provisions for the winter. During the battle, 
">e cabins were fired; many of the wounded, and of 
^e women and children perished in the Hames, and 
the whole of the com and other stores of the tribe 
"^utterly destroyed. Their defeat was disheartening 
-'"dirrctrievablcThey lingered through the remainder 
[ of ;he winter; and, in the April following, Canonchet, 
L hnag rallied the remnant of his broken forces in a 
I diiant pwt of his territory, intended there to com- 
r nc.-.cc a new plantation. Thedistressing circumstances 
a.*ising from these events induced him, soon after his 
removal, to engage personally in a daring and roman- 
dc expedition to procure means of relief for his suf- 
fering followers. 

That expedition resulted in his death. He was in- 
tercepted and seized by the whites, delivered- to the 
Mohegan sachem, Oneco, the son of his father's mur- 
derer, and by him put to death, by order of the Eng- 
lish capton. The last scenes of his life form the sub- 
jcd of the following imperfe& sketch. In the variety 
of incident contained in the whole record of Greek and 
Ronun heroism, there is not a more noble pidure of 
high and nnbeoding honour, of stem and enduring 
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finnness, of proud devadon of 80ul» than was exhi- 
bited during the ktt hounof this^untutored savage." 
His charaOer has alieadjr given beautjr to the page of 
the historian ; and it will, in future dme, funush to the 
poet who can fully comprehend and delineate tt» a rich 
and inspiring theme. To those whoarefiilhraoquainted 
with the historical narrative on wluch the following 
poem is founded, it perhaps need not be said, that the 
most charaderisdc expressions in the language, wluch, 
in the latter, is attributed to the hero, are worcb which 
are recorded as having been aftually uttered by lum. 
These are given as literally as it was possible to ghre 
them in a metrical composition. 



T 



HE kamgt Utili hd kmjm^iki^ 

ThfJmUn striii una #Vr, 

Jtul the ham^ Nmrr^gtmsM f§mir^\ * 
Had umk i$ risi m mmru 

. 11 • 

Thi bravest wartun efthi trite , 

In death were e§U and bw^ 
Jnd its premd hefe$^ and gathind m^ .» ' 

Had perished at ai'hbw. 

The eUf the mother with her hahe^ 

The weunded and the weak^ 
Had Ufi their speilid and wasted land 

J not her heme t$ seek. 

Through forests heaped with drifted snow 

That weary band had passed^ 
fFith wasting strength ttttthej hadfmmd 

A resting place at last* ^ 

' ■ ■. ' 

Andthere^ around the council fire^ 

The nation* s aged men^ 
In sad and sorrowjul debate^ 

Once more were gathered then. 

Long had they sat^ the winter^s night 
Was drawing to a close^ 



1 
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;?■» . :j.-v What in the miJil theirnahU ch'ufy 
a . • . -i \ -. '^ >""'/ Caiianchet, mi. 

^ •'^Falhtri, Tve liiltneJ t9 your tali; 

Tsur wordi art gxd" — hi said: 
'^But vj^rdt cf ceuneil will net givi ■ 
'■ My hungry ft»pU brtad. 

*^Our wemm cry ahud ftr fitd, 

, / hter than night and merny 

And in ear iaii/ti ihirt it net 

** If^t havt na utd ta plant the graund 
Armind aur tahini hertf 
Hntf shall my famithed piaflt Svt 
Thraugh all tht canting yiarf 

1 *^Fathirt! hffart tht tun shall risi^ 

Cananehtt must it gane, 
Tt ati tht If^ampanaags ta givt 
His starving ptaplt earn. 

I ** Tifi/ Englith ivarritrs art itfirt, 

h Tht Ptjuatt art ithindi 

I Btit iht Grtat Spirit far his fttt^ 

A rtady path will find." 

Tilt tutrd was said: iht Cauncil rtUf 
And trt tht marrnu's dawn 

XJpan his bravi and daring talk 
Thtyauthfiil chief had gmi : 

jtnJ with quid eyt and hitdjkl step, 
Thraitghaut tht tailsomt day^ 

Kept thraugh tht trackless wslderiusty 
His salilary way. 

jfl Jengih in view, tetide his path 

jt friendly caiin rase; 
jfiiA there he entered wearily, 

F»r shelter and refase. 
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BuiKomtf /uui a vmtth bum ut . . , \\ 
Hit rating plau mrmaid^ .•'^ 

IVhmfnm tiU kill 4ih0Oi^ una hmrd . \ 
jt mu mnJ umrming muuL 

And thm a dm n t a msh tffiii^^ v ^^ 
J wiU and hnrrudaj"^ 
^Thi U$$d^minds an upm thi trmct"^] a 
ThiEniBshfiiUnighr 






He hard that mmd^ that arj^^and Bte.\ 

A Gmjhm hit dm^ 
Madi^ with a panfs strength^ his way \ 

Th^m^ a hut tfarwMmen. 



• • I 



Thm €awii thi ward fir h§t pnmdt^ - /, u 

Thi 0nsu»r fuUkand sh^. 
The dry leaves crash *neath thejfyi^gfiiei 

Ana thi nmsiefs sharp repert. 

He darts thnugh the trushweed^ he springs . 

• threitgh the brake^ 

The earth gives n$ smtnd t$ his tread; 
But whenfirfir an instant he turns m Ins hal^ 

Hisferemest pursuer ts dead* 

■ •» 

Across the wide valley and e*er the steep hilt^ 
Like an arrow jsut loosed from the strings 

As if in the speed of his flight he would vie 
tvith the bullets around him that sing. 

His eye is on fir e^ every sinew is straimel^ 

Hts bosom is panting for breath ; 
But each time that the fire flashes forth from 
his gun^ 

It carries a message of death. 



His foes are gathering fast behind''^ 
Se feels his failing strength; 

But onward strains until he gains 
A river* s bank at length ^^ 



\ 
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fWhir* tht iitp Stthnft wlitttr ttrram^ 
Liii a tlmd of ftathtry innv, 
Fnm the vjovfvjern edgr afitt rivtr cSffi 
Reili dnun ta itt bed bflnu. 

Tht tagtr hut ntsh tuiidfy an^ 

lyhtTt h tht warriar — whtrif 
Btiid* tht rtvtIJrn rivtr*! brink— 

Why ttandi kt ttUnl there? 

I fyilk Jirm-ul fiot and fildid armi, 
ll Ht virait hti tomingfati; 

I But htedUit itei thi ^alnering crawd 
I That fatt around him clait, 

I *^Ntw jitld ihet, Narragansett" tritd 

I 7ht yaungtit of tht hand; 

)7ht laptivt siewiy turned hit htady 
And prtudly wavfd hit hand, 

**Tm art a child; — for war 
T»u art laa wung and weai: 
Ga! let yaur chief ir father came, 
And i ta bim wilhpeak" 

% ^n siltntly hi tuna, ta gan 

jyith fixed, unmning eyet, 
WhiTi itainid with blood, and blacked with imaie. 
Hit HuUtt musket lies. 

TV teizi their uitrntiting fot 

Nane yet amang them dart. 
Far hit praud bearing overawtt 

7ha bravett spirit thtrt. 

Yhai he now stands within their grasp 

Can hardly gain belief; 
1$ this Cananchet — tan it be 

The dreaded Indian Chief f 

"It it CatuHthtt that yau see~^ 
Lot avtry mu mai near: 
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Jnd Sstm^ that ym nB may Jbmu 
What hrmq^t thi Sachm htn. 

^Tm harmdnype9M$ viUagit^ 
Jnd aanuhik tMfin with bk§di 
My trite wen drtvea firth t$ stanm^ 

I wq^ t$ hriag thmfiei^ 

.*• 

^/ tami t$fini them mm t$ftamt^ 
7# save the wasting Gws 
Of all mar hi^kss^ weak M num^ \ 
Our chiUriM^ and ear fcwutn. 

^Unhurt I passed ymar worriers threefgh^ 
Tear erewdei war paths passed^ 
Until yea tracked metethe lank 
Of this deep stream^ at last. 

^I sprang ameng the hidden recks^ 
Te gain the ether sides 
I slipped — and with my gnn IfiUp . 
And sank beneath the ttde. 

^Canenchefs aim is very tme^^ 
He can eutrun the deer; 
And te a Narragansett Chiefs ' \ • 
Whe ever speke effearf 

^But when he found that he had wet 
The powder in his hom^ 
His heart was like a rotten sticky 
And all his strength was gone, 

ft 

^He had no hatchet in his helt^ 
He could not fire his gun} 
Then he stood still — because he knew 
That his last fight was done. 

^The Narragansett* s bow is broke ^^ 
The nation* s power is dust^- 
Its Sachem stands a captive here^^ 
And you may do your worst. 



a6 
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**^!l whem he loved are dead and gone — 
Hit pnpWt haur ti nigh — 
Lit all tilt white men load thtirgunii 
Caiunchei wanii If die." 

"Thy frayrr j'l vain: the punishiruHl 
Our righteaut lauit dtcree 
Ta retell and la murdtren, 
Mvst be the doemfer thee. 

•* Thtii ta the while man't council firt^ 
A priimer, matt repair; 
And there thau muil abide the fate 
Whithjuithe will declare, 

**Btit und bad nnu thy metungeriy 
And lit there forth hi brought^' 
The If^ampanaag fuptixiei 
HOit thy prattOian taught: 

"TJiej were thy nation s entmitt; 

Let ihtm thy ramom be: 

Deliver them tnto ear handt. 

And thtu again art free." 

•*/?» — net ane Wampanaag — »a! 

My promiM ihalt not fail: 
Ntt ane — (W, nor the paring af 
A Wampanaag nail/" 

Ht threw a Utter glance aftcam 

Vpan the threng araund; 
And ttillfd Wat every matian there. 

And husked wat every sound, 

**'Tit good;~the Sachem thin will dit— 
Ht understands it all; 
Hit spirit htars it and it glad: — 
He 't ready when you call, 

•« Ur *i glady because he'll die before 
His heart gravis sofi and weak; 
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"7J* Sachm Jm mt rnaut t» uBti -.'^.,1 'I ;!;,'vr 

his MtauMT ym htm luard: '« ,," '., 

JW whit* mMjrm Cammhtet Bfi - ''■' '■": ■ -^ ^^:, 

ShaUhnrtnmthirwtri.'' - "■.;'Kc.- -..! 

Ammd hit ttU and 

Htwra^ti hit mataH than 
And with a prmid and titml tt^ ,' 

fFent with thtu armU mm. ~ 

Tht third day, whtn thi an had ttl, 

Thi dttdifpuH was tWi •..■■*■*• . ,' : " ifO'j 
And a en ifviu mir hmu aimig\, yx^.'i .,:i:%'\f, 

Tht iiarragamttt dun, I,-,-'; ■» ,.?■..! 

Thrmdi tht Narragansttt land.aen. '. , *'' . 

O/waiSng and Sr fain— ■ -^ ...J'f-j' 

TaJd that its Chitf, tj Engliih iaadt,' -y- < -^-V 

ffat ai^und and was tlaiM. ■■' ■•■.■ t' <-.-j>:A-C) 

Ht Urtth trial ji>idthA$mt v.-..i;:.. .!.;: io 
Scaniy inatbtf and tht iha u i " —.' . -■ . -^ -.^^-i,'' 

But na fw«, t» his djinr hmir, ' '' '■/ ' ' 
E'tr hard him ^tata^in, ''' | - ' 



"Nov' 1 8^ 1750 Sunday The Banns first duly 
asked at St. Paul's, Dr. MacSparran married 
William Potter youngest Son of y* late Col: Pot- 
ter"' to Penelope Hazard eldest Dttugbter of 
Col: Thomas Hazard,*** both of So Kingstown 
Narraganset at said Col. Hazard's House, ' 

Judge William Potter inherited a large landed es- 
tate in South Kingstown, situated one mile north of 
Kingston, and was otherwise wealthy. He was a sena- 
tor in the Colony Legislature when the Army of Ob* 



the following memorial to the I<^;islatuFe at 
ceding Jane session: 

HoBu GiHBRAL AssiMBLY of the Colony of 
Island, at thdr session holden at East Green- 
a the md Monday in June, 1775. 
'1X.LIAM Foma, of South Kingstown, in the 

of Kings, in the colony aforesaid, humbly 
That at the session of the General Assembly 

Providence, on the zand day of April last, an 
IS passed for raising with expedition and de- 
, fifteen hundred men, as an Army of Obsbr- 
■, to repel any insult or violence that might be 
L to the inhabitants ; and also, if necessary for the 
and preservation of the colonies, to march out 
I colony, and to join and cooperate with the 
of the ne^hbounng colonies; agunst which I, 
; of the l^per House of Assembly, together 
[oseph Wanton, Esquire, the then Governor, 
B Sessions,**' Esquire, the then Lieutenant-Gov- 
and Thomas wickes, Esquire,"' then also one 
•ame Upper House, did enter my protest, which 
^ren muui unea^ness to the good people of this 
f. To remove which, so far as respeds myself 
I fiv as in me Ueth, I beg leave to observe, that 
|l draught was drawn up and delivered to a per- 
< be correSed; which protest, as the same now 
, mppait to me to be of different import from 
e at that time and which, through the hurry 
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ad at that time, is I concehred the trade, and parti- 
cularly the town of Newport would be gready dis- 
tressed, which a litde longer time might prevent; and 
because it was known that the verv respcAable As- * 
sembly of Conneftiait would soon ait, ofwhose delib- 
erations we might avail ourselves. These were the rea- 
sons for my conduO, however contrary thejr may ap- 
pear to the protest signed. No man hath been more 
deeply impressedwith the calamidea to which America 
is reduced by a corrupt administradon, than myself. No 
man hath exerted himself more> in private and pnbli^ 
to relieve ourselves from our oppresuons, and no man 
hath held himself more ready to sacrifice his life and 
fortune in the arduous struggles nowmakingthrouffh- 
out America, for the preservadon of our luat rignti 
and liberdes, and in these sendments I am oetermmed 
to live and die. Sorry am I, if any of the good people 
of this Colony should have conceived otherwise of me, 
and I gready lament that the unguarded eroresnons 
in that protest should ^ve cause therefor. Should I 
from hence lose the confidence, just hopes and eneo- 
tations of my countrymen, of my future condua in 
the arduous American stru^lcs, it might create an un- 
easiness of mind, for which nothing can ever compen- 
sate. But should this public dedaradon ease the mmdt 
of my friends, and the friends of liberty, and convince 
them of my readiness to embark in conflift with them 
in every difficulty, and against every oppontion, un- 
til our glorious cause shall be establisned upon the 
most firm and permanent baus, it will be a consulenH 
tton that will afford me the highest sadsfii^tion that 
human nature is capable of enjoying. ' 

I am your Honours' most Humble servant 
William Pottul 
And the said memorial being duly considered, // is 
voted and resolved, that the same be accepted; that it 
is sadsfiiftory; and that the said William Potter be^ 
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wn€± he b hereby, restored to the favour of this Gen- 
ifsJ Assembly. 

fr* the same session Mr. Potter was elected Chief 
Jkastice of the Court of Common Pleas in Washing- 
V^Q county, and was successively reeleded until the 
J*»r 1780, when he resigned. 

' About this time Judge Potter became an enthusi- 

'^ •*tic and devoted follower of the celebrated Jemima 

, ^^lUiinson. For the more comfortable accommoda- 

*^n of herself and her adherents, he built a large ad- 

^tton to his already spacious mansion, containing 

•otitctD rooms and bedrooms with suiuble fireplaces. 

HeribBuence controlled his household, servants and 

liie income of his great estates. She made it her head- 

nen for above six years. Here was the scene of 

e of her pretended miracles. Susannah Potter, a 

ifaaglliterof the Judge, having deceasedjShe undertook 

to raise her to life. On the day of the funeral, a great 

eoacourse assembled to witness the miracle. The lid of 

tile coinn was removed, and Jemima knelt in devout 

sad fervent prayer for her restoration. The laws of na- 

Eore were inBcxible. The impious effort was unavail- 

i=^. S.hc imputed the failure to the old excuse, the 

want of fiuth in her followers. 

The unyielding severity of the injunAions of Je- 
mima, obliging in many cases husbands to leave their 
wires, wives thdr husbands, and children their par- 
cots, rendered her so unpopular, and so irritated the 
public mind, by the separations of ^milies which she 
caosed,thatshewascompeIled finally to leave the coun- 
try. She induced most of her followers to sell their 
esta t es , and invest the proceeds in lands in the Gene- 
see ooontry, in the State of New York, for a com- 
■aon ftind for the benefit of all. Judge Potter was the 
principal agent for that purpose. In 1784, with her 
min of deluded proselytes, she departed for her new 
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residence in whit is now oiled Tites eomtft aimed 
by Jemima herself "New Jenualan," "aJud flow- 
ing with milk and hone^." 

Whatever oUoquy may jnsdy rest on Jemima as 
an impostor^ claimJi^ the gift of prophecy and the 
power of performing mimdesi whowever culpable she 
may have been in attenniting to ca ards e sapcihnman 
authority, or imponng her pretenaona on a weak and 
credulous people, there is no just canse of imputatioo 
on her moral charader. The contFol which she i 
sessed over the minds and eatites of her i 



and the influence she cxerdsed in the aeparadon of 
^milies, of which diere were repeated ano striking in- 
stances, so exasperated the pablic minda that even the 
most prudent and reflexive were at lensth induced 
to believe chat nothing could be reported too bad or 
extravagant against her moral r*'*'"*'*** as well as her 
religious. Justice demands the separstian of the two^ 
and those, who have been cool and discriminating 
enough to do so, have ireely acknowledged, that- die 
gross aspersions upon her^ moral purity areirikoU^ 
groundless. Hudson's [or David Hume's] fBsttty 
of Jemima Wilkinson^ published after her death at 
Geneva, in 1821, in diis reaped is a mere repetitioB 
of stale ^brications. 

One who knew Jemima well> when she resided in 
this State, gives the following description of her: ** She 
was higher than a middle stature, fine form, fair com- 
plexion, with florid cheeks, dark and brilliant eyei 
and beaudfol white teeth. Her hairwas dark aubuni,or 
black, combed from the seam of the head, and fell on 
her shoulders in three full ringlets. In her public ad- 
dresses, she would rise up and stand perfedly still for 
a minute or more, then proceed with a slow and dis- 
tind enunciation. She spoke with great ease, and irith 
increased fluency ; her voice clear and harmonious,and 
manner persuasive and emphatic. Her dress rich but 



WIS imposmg. Un her religious per^rinations> 
e PMtcr usually rode beside Jemima, and then 
>llowcrs, two by two> on horseback, consticuted 
snn and impressive procession." 
portrait of Jemimais now preserred at her late 
mce in Jerusalem, Yates county. New York. It 
ced over the fireplace in one of the chambers, 
is rcrerendy shown to strangers. She is repre- 
d of light complexion, with dark hair,and dressed 
lark coloured robe, or gown, with a white cravat 
1 her neck , tied in front and hanging down over 
abe. Although reduced in numbers, her sodety 
ueps up its religious meetings, which are con- 
d after the manner of the Friends, by which name 
^erally known there. They still own a fine es- 
easly cultivated and affording abundance of fine 
ind all the luxuries of a new country. Jemima, 
she styled herself "the Universal Fnend, a new 
which the mouth of the Lord hath named," was 
;ed in what she termed her ministry from the 
of the year 1776, until the first day of July, 
, iriien she dial at the age of sixty-eight years, 
r Mat at New Jerusalem. 
^ Potter returned in a few years after his emi- 
•n,and reoccnpied his homestead, but his drcum- 
» became so embarrassed, in consequence of his 
ioa Co this artful woman, that he was soon com- 
t to mor^a^ his estate; and, finding it impos- 
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R. Potter purchased the homeitetd, but the el^mt 
garden witn parterres, borden, shrubbery, summer 
Houses, fruit orchards — his andeot mansion, irith the 
high and costly fences, outhouses, and cookery estal>- 
lisnment.Bnd die more recent eredions for the aocom- 
modadon and gratificstioa of this priestess of hit de> 
votions — were in ruins; and, withm a fnr years, all 
the buildings hare been removed, and a small and 
suitable house for a tenant has been built in its place. 

The followiog is a copy of the last will of Jeminu 
Wilkinson: 

" The Last Will andTestament of the person called 
the Universal Friend, of Jerusalem, in Uwcoanty of 
Ontario, and state of New Yoric,— who, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and aeventf»dx, was 
called Jemima Wilkinson, and ever nnce that time the 
Universal Friend,a new name which the mouth of the 
Lord hath named. L My will is, that all myjust debts 
be paid by my executors hereafter named. II. I gm, 
bequeath, and devise unto Rachel Malin and Mai^ 
garet Malin, now ofsaidJerusaIem,all my carthlyprcH 

[)erty,both real and persotul: — that is to iay,drmy 
and lying in said Jerusalem, and in Benton or else- 
where in the county of Ontario, tosether with all the 
buildings thereon, to them, the said Rachel and Maf^ 
garet, and their heirs and assigns forever, to be equally 
and amicably shared between them, the said luchel 
and Margaret — and I do also ^ve and bequeath to 
the sud Rachel and Margaret Malin,*^* all my weaz^ 
ing apparel, all my household furniture, and my norsei, 
cattle, sheep, and swine,of every kind and description; 
and also, all my carriages, ws^ns, and carts of^every 
kind, together with all my iarming tools and utenuls, 
and all my movable property of every nature and de- 
scription whatever. III. My will is, that all the present 
members of my&mily,and each of them, be employed, 
if they please, and if employed, supported during n^ 
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i when- 
iselves, 

I 



*>ml life, by the said Rachel and Margaret, and when- 
t^trtnyofthem become unable to help themselves, 
tiie; are, according to such :nability,kindly to be taken 
Ciitof by the saia Rachel and Margaret. And my will 
*ho is, that all poor persons belonging to the Society 
of Universal Friends, shall receive from the said Ra- 
^ie! jnd Margaret such assistance, comfort, and sup- 
portduringnatutallife,as they may need, — and in case 
"ly.eithcrof my family, or elsewhere in the Society, 
*hal] mm away,such shall forfeit the provisions herein 
'^^^t for them. IV. ] hereby ordajn and appoint the 
al>ove.naraed Rachel Maljn, and Margaret Malin, 
^ecutors of this, my Last Will and Testament. 

_*'In witness whereof, I, the person once called Je- 
^ina Wilkinson, but in,and ever since,the year 1777, 
*no»n as and railed the Public Universal Friend, 
^ve hereunto affixed my name and seal, the twenty- 
.*"! day of the second month, in the year of our Lord 
°Sh(een hundred and eighteen. 
« "Thk Public Universal Friend. [Seai.'] 

He it remembered. That in order to remove all 

y. '** ot of the due execution of the foregoing Will and 

^ ^tamcnt, being the person who before the year one 

jj^^^*aandscven hundred andseventy-seven,wasknown 

^ ** called by the name of Jemima Wilkinson, but 

li j^ that time as the Universal Friend, do make,pub- 

\^5?> aad declare the within instrument, as my Last 

J ..^ '^l and Testament, as witness my hand andseal, this 

'^ day of 7th month, 1818. ^^ 

Jeuima Wilkinson, X 

t^^ **•■> trtii »r mart 

'*^m, (fc Universal Friend." 

■^^?iiina Wilkinson *** was the daughter of Jeremiah 
^Ukinson.andgreat-granddaughterofLawrenceWil- 
^^Usoii,*^ the fim emigrant Lawrence was a Ueuten- 
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ant in Croinwell'f Kcmjt and emignted to this coun- 
try about 1645. The Rev. Geo^ Tift, Redor of 
St. Paul's Church, Pawtudut, Rhode Iiland, hu fur- 
nished me with some interesting ptrtioUin rdating to 
this ^mily. 

A few years nnce there was a cmn in possession of 
the hroMj which was strack long ago in England, re- 
presenting a man with a strong, muscalar aim, and 
a foige-hammer on one side, and the woida **John 
Wilkin8on,Ironmaker," on the other. The family have 
always been distinguished for mechanical genius. One 
of them is said to have cut the first screw ever made in 
the country, and they made the first nails ever made 
here by machinery. Abraham and Isaac asnsted Sam- 
uel Slater in setting up the first frames at ^wtucket 
for spinning cotton by water-power. The fanuly have 
always been extensively engaged in casting anchoit 
and cannon, in nail and iron worics and in manufac- 
turing cotton and woollen goods. David Wilkinion*** 
was one of the strongest suppoiten of the Church at 
Pawtucket. He removed to Sutton, Massachusetts, 
and thence to Cohocs Falls, New York. ; 

Lawrence Wilkinson settied in Providence in 1 645. 
He married the daughter of Christopher Smith,*** and 
had three children, Samuel,** John, and Josiah. 

I.Samuel married Plun,daughter of William Wick- 
enden,**' the Baptist minister. His children were: (i) 
Samuel, born September 18, 1674; married Hnldu 
Aldrich. Their children were: i. Huldah. a. Jonah. 
3. Samuel. 4. Zebiah. 5. Patience. 6. Mercy (or 
Marcy). 7. David, bom O^ber 16, 1707; married 
Mary Arnold. 8. Jacob. 9. Israel. 10. William. 11. 
Ruth. II. Caleb. 13. Plun. 14. Peleg. 15. Ichabod, 
born 1 720; removed to near Bristol, Pennsylvania. His 
family now spell the name H^ilkeson. (i) John, bom 
January 25, 1678; settled in Wrightstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. (3} William," Quaker preacher, bom 1 680, went 
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to England and died there, leaving one daughter. (4) 

Josepn.bom January aa, 1 683 ; married Martha Pray. 

Among their fifteen children were Ishmael, Benjamin, 

*ho married Mary Rhodes, a great-great-grand- 

«iiaghtcr of Roger Williams, Joseph, William and 

Susannah, (c) Ruth, married William Hopkins. She 

»u the mother of Governor Stephen Hopkins*'' and 

Commodore Esck Hopkins.*^' (6) Susannah, married 

Juqo Ange]L 

n. John, another son of Lawrence, the first cmi- 

. plat, was bom March 3, 1654; married Deborah 

"hippie. His children were: (1) John, born 1690; 

Ksmed Rebecca Scott. His son, John, married Ruth 

AngcU, and their son, Oziel, born in Smith6eld, 

Riiode Island, 19th of first month, 1 744, married Ly- 

(fii, daughter of Edward Smith. The children of Oziel 

were: i. Lucy, bom 1766, married Timothy Greene. 

Tliar daughter Eliza married Benjamin C. Harris. 2 

and 3. Abraham and Isaac, born 1768. 4. David,*** 

bora 1771. 5. Marcy, bom March 19, 1773; married 

William Wilkinson, son of Benjamin. Their daughter 

Rebecca, in 1 825, married Daniel Le Baron Good- 

win."** 6. Hannah, born December 1 5, 1 774 ; married 

^-.n-jcl Slater. ***She died 18 11.7. Daniel, born 1777; 

died 1836. S.Geoige, bom i779;died i783.9.Smith, 

bom 1781. 10. Lydia, married Hezekiah Howe, 

(2) Marcy. (3) Sarah. (4) Freelove. (5) Daniel. (6) 
Jeremiah, bom 1707; married Amy Whipple. Jemi- 
ma,*** chdr eighUi child, was bom November 29, 

III. Josiah, third son of Lawrence, had one daugh- 
ter, Hannah, who married James Dexter. She was 
grandmother of G>Ioncl John S. Dexter.** 

The descendants of Judge Potter are numerous in 
the state of New York. Hia son Arnold entered Har- 
vard Collie, and remained there some lime, but did 
not gndtuce. He was a man of great intelligence and 
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enterprise. He owned a large estate in Middlesex, 
Yates county, now owned by William H. Potter, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, and later of Kingston, 
The town of Middlesex was divided several years ago, 
and the eastern part of it named Potter, in honour of 
the memory of the Judge Potter family. Penelope, 
daughterof Arnold Potter,married Charles W.Henry, 
now living at Laporte, Indiana. Edward, son of Judge 
William, married a daughter of Captain Samuel John- 
son, of Norwich, Connedicu t ; and the son. Dr. Frandi ' 
M, Potter, is now living at Penn-Yan, New York. 
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Chapter XI 

A.D. 1751 tOA.D. 1756 

tcSparran't Serman^ " THf Sacred Dignity 
\hristian Pricjthyai Vindicated** and its Re- 
vrv^ Hax^rJ and the HasMrd Vamily. Dr. 
fitzzartdt Govcr/rcr Robert Hazard and Cc/o- 
vpA Hazard. Dr. Thomas Mnjfat. Gilbert 
Senior, and Gilbert Stuart^ Junior ^ Painter, 
Sunday, August 4, 1751,3 discourse was 
slivered by Dr. MacSparran/*" from He- 
V. 4, styled, "The Sacred Dignity of 
iristian Priesthood Vindicated." This was 
d at r^ewport.Thc okic^t of the sermon is 
escribed by himself, in alcttcrtohisfricnd, 
•V. Paul IJmrick, of Ireland, in hhAmersca 
It*,/.-* •*'l"hc native Noi-angHan clergy of 
hurch, against the opinion of £uropc.-in 
inarics, have introduced a custom of young 
m going about reading prayers, &;c., 
there arc vacancies, on purpose that they 
,teo into them when they can get orders; 
lavc so represented the necessity and ad- 
»cs cit the thing, that the very Society con- 
t if not encourage, it. This ijccasioncd my 
lin"^,**' snd afterwards printing, the en- 
discourse, on which I shall be glad to 
'Our sentiments. I have sent three of them 
North, to Colonel Cary,cousinTom Lim- 
^d WilHam Stevenson, of Knockan."' And, 
was a bold step, I have sent one to the 
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Bishop of London,*" and other members of the 
Society; and I hope, instead of procuring mc a 
reproof, it will open their eyes and make them 
guard better against irregularities, which, when 
they happen to be coeval with any Church, are 
hard to be reformed." 

The publication of this discourse, by an Epis- 
copal presbyter, produced a great excitement 
amongtheclergyofthenon- Episcopal Churches, 
who falsely apprehended it was dire(5ted against 
them. Mr. Samuel Beaven published apamphlet, 
entitled Lay Liberty Asiertid. Another pamphlet- 
was published anonymously, by "A Native of 
New England," entitled An Address to the People 
of New England, occasioned by the Preaching and 
Publishing of certain DoSirines destruSlive of their 
Rights and Liberties, both Religious and Civil (by 
James MacSparran), in a sermon entitled, '■'■The 
Sacred Dignity of the Christian Priesthood Vindi~ 
cated" with this quotation as a motto, 2 Peter 
ii. 16: "But was rebuked for his iniquity; the 
dumb ass, speaking with man's voice, forbade 
the madness of the prophet." 

The first pamphlet was answered by William 
Richardson,"* a lawyer of Newport, in an essay 
styled, The Liberty of the Laity not infringed by the 
Sacred Dignity of the Christian Priesthood, contain- 
ing some gentle Animadversions on a late Rhapsody, 
■with a short Appendix, by a Layman; with the 
motto, Phil. iii. 2; "Beware of Dogs." The last 
was again answered by Mr. Beaven, in a pam- 
phlet entitled. Lay Liberty Re-asserted, in a Let- 
ter to the late Orthodox Champion for the Dignity 
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I* '^ Christian Priesthood, with this motto, Isaiah 

"'• II: "Yea, they are greedy dogs, which can 

'**verhavc enough, and they are shepherds that 

^'Qnot understand; they all look to their own 

""^/f every one for his gain from his quarter." 

^r. MacSparran wisely took no notice of the 

Jplcnetic ebullitions of these pamphlets, but con- 

tJJJUcd on "the even tenor of his way." 

"^fcc most cursory perusal of Dr. MacSpar- 
f*" * sermon cannot fail to convince every one, 
tbit: the objedl of his discourse was to correft 
*^ irregularities which had crept into the wor- 
ship of his own denomination. The Congrega- 
tional clergy cither honestly mistook, or else af- 
fefted to misunderstand, it, for the purpose of 
having an opportunity of directing their shafts 
against the Church of England, towards which 
they entertained any other rather than the kind- 
est feelings. Numerous sermons had been deliv- 
ered against the tyranny of lord bishops. " The 
controversy as to the American Episcopate was 
ircsh, and the eloquent and denunciatory pam- 
phlcu of Chaunccy*" and Mayhcw*'* were part 
of New England household literature." At the 
commencement of the Revolution, public feel- 
ing in the Eastern colonies was excited by the 
fears of the spiritual jurisdiction of the British 
ecclesiastics. Elbridge Gerry and Samuel Adams, 
for political effeft,* led off with prediftions as 

*£i)r>3 of I Iciier from Mi. Gerry lo Mr. Samuel Adarot, dated 
Mtrblcltnd, November 10, 177a: "I (hould have been glad hsd 
the wotd ChriiliaM in your rciolvet been omitted (meaning the 
tinri: meeting retolotjon* of Botton), that the clergy may be ea- 
gpftd ia our cstuc, i&d open the eyei of the people to oppret- 
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groundless as they were vain. Plain £i£ls demon- 
strated that, notwithstanding these misrepresen- 
tations. Episcopalians were the leading architedb 
of the great work of American independence. 
Franklin, LaurenSythe Pinckneys, Wythe^ Mar- 
shall, Pendleton, the Randolphs, Hamilton, 
Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Monroe, 
Rutledge, the Lees, Jay, William^ [?], Gen- 
eral Wayne, Robert R. Livingston, the Morrises 
(Gouverneur, Lewis and Robert), Duer, Duane, 
Lord Stirling,^ William Samuel Johnson,^ - 
Chase ^'* [Samuel ?], Madison and a host of others, 
distinguished patriots of the Revolution, were 
of the Episcopal Church. The Rev. Mr. Duch6 ^ 
opened the first American Congress, 1774, with 
prayer, and the Rev. William White ^- was chap- * 
lain of the army conmiandcd by Washington, in 
September, 1777, at the gloomiest period of the 
war and previously to the capture ot Burgoyne.* 
He was afterwards one of the first American 
bishops and the first chaplain appointed by the 
Senate under Washington's administration. John 
Adams, a delegate from Massachusetts to the 
Congress of 1774, wrote to his wife: 

sion. It may not be amiss to hint at the Church innovationi, tad 
the establishment of those tyrants in religion— Bishops.** • • • 
£xtra£l from the answer of Adams to Gerry, dated Boston, No- 
vember 14, 1772: '*I am sorry when any of oor proceedinss are 
not ezaflly according to your mind; the word you objeft to m oar 
resolves was designed to introduce into our statement of gricnnccs 
the Church innovations and the establishment of those tynmts. 
Bishops." (Austin's Lifi of Gerry.) 

*John Adams, in a letter to his wife, dated Yorktown, Odober ft 5, 
1777, B^ys** ''Congress have appointed two chaplains^ M r* Wliite 
and Mr. Duffield;^ the former of whom, an Episcopalian, is ar- 
rived and opens Congress virith prayers, every day." 



, of Sooth Oirolina, because we were so divided 
i^ona aendments, — some Episcopalians, some 
icTS, some Anabaptists, some Presbyterians, and 
: Osngr^ationalists, — that we could not join in 
une »£t of worship. Mr. Samuel Adams arose and 
he was no bigot, and could hear a prayer from 
ntlcman of piety and virtue, who was at the same 

a ftiend to his country. He was a stranger in 
adelphia, but had heard that Mr. Duche (Dusha 
- pronounce it) deserved that chara^r; and there- 
he moved, that Mr. Duche, an Episcopal clergy- 
i^ might be desired to read prayers m the Congress 
sorrow morning. The motion was seconded and 
icd in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, our Presi- 
ty waited on Mr. Duche, and received for answer 
:, if his health would permit, he certainly would. 
ordiDgly, next morning he appeared with his clerk 

in his pontificals, ana read several prayers in the 
htished form, and then read the colled [psalter] 
Iteseventhday of September, which was theThirty- 
I Psalm. You must remember, this was the next 
miDgafter we heard the horrible rumour of the can- 
lade of Boston. I never saw a greater effeft upon 
Eodicnce. It seemed as if Heaven had ordained that 
[m to be read on that morning. 
Liter this, Mr. Duche, unexpe&edly to everybody, 
dt oat inu> an extempore prayer, which filled the 
>fii of everv man oresent. I must crtnfesR I never 
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nestness and pathos — and in language so elegant and 
sublime — for America, for the Congress, for the Pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay, and especially the town 
of Boston. It has had an excellent efFed upon every- 
body here. I must beg you to read that psalm. If there 
were any faith in the sorta yirgiiiaKtu, or the sorUs H>- 
mericac, or especially in the sories Biblicae, it would 
be thought providential. 

It will amuse your friends to read this letter and the 
thirty-fifth psalm to them. Read it to your father*** and 
Mr. Wibird. I wonder what our Braintrec Church- 
men*** would think of this? Mr. Duche is one of the 
most ingenious men, and best charaflers, and greatest 
orators in the Episcopal order upon this continent — 
yet a zealous friend of liberty and of his country. 

I long to see my dear family. God bless, preserve^ 
and prosper it. Adieu, 

JoHH Adams * 

Mr. Adams, a Puritan, and descendant from Pu- 
ritans of the striftest seft, in a letter to the ven- 
erable Bishop White says: "There is no part of 
my life on which I look back and reflet with 
more satisfa£lion, than the part I took — bold 
and hazardous as it was to me and mine — in the 
introduction of Episcopacy into America."**' 

In Rhode Island, Colonel John Malbonc,** 
father of the celebrated painter. Colonel George 
Champlin,'" Mayor George Hazard,*^ Colonel 

•To >how that iKe more a person goes to ihe Episcopil Church, 
the more he becomei pleased with it and aciached to it, we cx- 
trafl fTom another ofMr. Adami'i letters, writcenduringhU prci- 
ideacy, dated Trenton, i/tK Oft., 1799; "There i» »omcthing 
more cheerful and comforuble in in Ephcopal Church than in 
a Presbyterian. I admire a gteat part of the Divine lervice « 
church very much. It i* very humane and benevolent, and M>me- 
tiiDcs pathetic and affefting, but rarely, if ever, gloomy." 
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Henry Sherburne, *" Francis Brjnley,** Major 
JoiiQ Handv,*** Daniel Mason,"* Dr. Benjamin 
Mison,''' of Newport ; Colonel Jeremiah 01- 
'icy,*»John Carter,*" John Innes Clarke/'' Wil- 
liam Goddard,"' Judge Mctcalf Bowler,*" John 
Cpdikc,'^ Judge John Cole,"*'"' the Carlilcs,*^ 
^illiamLiLmed,*"John Smith, William andjohn 
Mumford, Arch. Stewart and Robert Taylor, of 
^roridcncc; Simeon Potter, of Bristol; Colonel 
9^rfttophcr Lippitl,"* Captain Charles Lip- 
^tt,*"and Mr. Moses Lippitt,"*ofKent;ColoneI 
Hany Babcock*"and Adam Babcock,"* Judge 
°^ter Phillips,*" Captain Thomas Colc,''*Cap- 
•*»« Richard Updike,'** Major Sylvester Gardi- 
^^,"* Colonel John Gardiner,*'*- *"* Rowland 
■* '"Own,*'* and Governor George Brown,'" of Nar- 
'^gansctt, and others too numerous to mention, 
^Cfc stridl Churchmen. Among the inhabitants 
^ Exeter, West Greenwich, and other Tory 
^tiwus, there were no Episcopalians. 

"Judge Curwen**' himself, a descendant of an early 
cnignnt to New England, and the son of a dissent- 
i^dergymaa, was not in any way conncftcd with the 
Caurch of England; and his journal abounds in refer- 
ences to his countrymen, with whom he associated in 
£ag^d, as a refugee. A large number of these, says 
Mr. Ward, the intelligent editor of his journal and 
letten, were Congregadonalists. He mentions the 
names of seventeen otthe more prominent. . . .A large 
Bomber of Curwen's friends were Congregadonalists; 
and I have no doubt that of the Massachusetts loy- 
alists, ten were of this persuauon to one of the Epis- 
copaJ Church. Bishop White states the remarkable 
h£it that the General Convention of 1785 (Episco- 
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pal), comprising a fair delegation from seven states, 
consisted, as to the lay fart^ principally of gentlemen 
who had been ailive in the late Revolution; while the 
application for the Episcopacy then made was to the 
very power we had been at war with. It is possible, 
also, that a majority of the signers of the Declaratioo 
of Independence were Episcopalians. An intelligent 
gentleman writes that eighteen were certainly, and was 
inclined to believe that fifteen more were so. The 
whole number was ^O'-*'"'-"* 
In 1752, Dr. MacSparran wrote a work enti- 
tled, America DisseBeJ^ being a full account of 
all the Colonies, which is inserted, ac length, 
in Appendix A. Besides containing much im- 
portant matter concerning the state of the coun- ] 
try and people, it embraces many interesting par- 
ticulars relating to the author. Wc think no one \ 
can read, without being sensibly aifcftcd, the | 
passage in one of the last letters where he refers 
to his own situation, and the probability of his 
dying in a strange land, and desires that his di- 
plomas may be placed on record in his native 
parish, that some testimonial of him may be pro- 
served there. 

"Nov' 7** 1752. Dr. MacSparran at y" House 
of Col: The" Hazard,*" on Boston Neck, mar- 
ried George Hazard*'* (son of George,*" son of 
old Thomas Hazard**"), to Sarah Hazard, y' 3* | 
Daughter of said Col Hazard." 

George Hazard was a son of George Hazard and 
grandfather of Dr. Rowland R. Hazard,*'' of New- 
port, who married the daughter of Governor Charles 

*HcadcTion'i Cfmeimial Diuturu. '' '"">n 
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CoUJoa.*** George Hazard, the person married.by v/ay 
of iatia6ioR,wasal\cdLjuU-Neek George. Thegrcat 
•na propriety and gross absurdity prevailed among the 
old setders of naming one son, most generally the 
°l<lBt, after the common ancestor. Several families, 
P^^cuUrly the Hazards, have perpetuated this ab- 
***«iity to the present dmc. Thomas, George, Jona- 
^^1*0, and Robert, particularly Thomas, the first emi- 
S^'ant to this country, were names in every family, and 
"*« public, in order to distinguish them, were com- 
piled to give them nuknames; and those nicknames 
*cre ecncrally given from some significant incident in 
^eir lives, or from some peculiarity of disposition, 
^^-liit, or appearance. There were thirty-two "Tom 
"awards" living at one time, — among them: 

CW/f^^Tom Hazard, bccausehcwasastudent in col- 
^B^ Btd/ordTom was his son, and lived at New Bed- 
*^ftj. He named a son Tom, and the last Tom named 
* ■On Tom. 5«r/f7 Tom, because he boasted howmuch 
^■rley he raised from an acre, yirginia Tom, because 
*^ named a wife in Virginia. UlsU-Neck Tom, be- 
'^Qse be lived on the Little-Neck Farm, so called. 
"^ler Tom, because, as a blacksmith, he made excel- 
'^3t aails. Rock Tom, because he lived on the Rocky 
'inn near Newport. Fiddle-Htad Tom, from the 
fcrm of his head — it resembled a Holland fiddle re- 
"■erjcd. PiiiplTom, he was wounded by the explosion 
of » [»stol, when a boy. Toung-Pislol Tom, son of the 
preceding Tom. Derrick Tom, because he used the 
word "derrick " as a by-word. Short Stephen's Tom, be- 
autc his father was a man of low stature. Long Ste- 
phen's Tom, his father being taller than the other Ste- 
phen. Taiitr Tom. 

There are i number more now living, but enough 

aregiTcn to show the impropriety of the &mily habtL 

Tbe rccnntncesof the name of George are nearly as 

i; i.t.^uU-Ntek G€OTge,Beaei-Bird Geo^ 
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(had little lcgi),S/i(ie-Slr!ng George (wore shoe-strings 
when the fashion was to wear huckles), Mayer George 
(Mayor of Newport), f^ig George (being nearly bald 
he wore a wig), DoHor George, and Governor George. 

Those who bore the name of Jonathan were dis- 
tinguished in the same way. There were F/flZ-Fiso/ Jona- 
than, Beau Jonathan*'" (he was dressed well at times, 
at other times extremely negligently), Hard-Head Jon- 
athan, and a number more might be mentioned. 

Ina letter, Mr. Isaac P. Hazard says: "It is a singu- 
lar fail in the Hazard family, commencing with the 
Brst who came over, and following the oldest branch 
down, that there have been but two names, Thomas 
and Robert, regularly alternating — the oldest and 
first-born always having been a son [?] and lived to 
have a son — and Thomas and Robert have alternated 
down to the grandson of my father's oldest brother, 
the late Robert Hazard, of Vermont, whose name Is 
Robert, and his father, Thomas Hazard, lately de- 
ceased." 

The Reynolds family were equally tenacious of this 
common law of Narragansett. They were: Blind John 
Reynolds — he was purblind. Cat-Face ^ohn — because 
his face resembled that of a cat. Sue's John. Pickerel 
John — he lived by the side of a pickerel pond. Spleeny 
John — he always fancied he was unwell, or should be. 
Herb-Tea lohn — hewasmuchunwell, and drank herb 
teas. GrM/ John — a very large man. Jonathan's }o\ia. 
Captain John — he had been master of a ship. Jabez*s 
John. George's }ohn.Tailor John. Stephen's ]ohn. Hen- 
ry's John. Every-Day John — he rode every dayas con- 
stable or tax colledor. Ben's John. Jemima's John — 
he was a follower of the celebrated Jemima Wilkinson. 

More might be added, but enough are given to show 
the great folly of giving so many in one family the 
same Christian names. The nicknames given to dis- 
tinguish them are often ridiculous or ofiensive. 
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*• Hobcrt Hazard**' commonly called Dr. Ha- 
Saj^ was married to Elizabeth Hazard Daugh- 
t^rr of Robert Hazard'** of Point Judith de- 
zr erased, at the House of her Mo' Esther Hazard 
>«- Joseph Hazard's her son*** on the 3' Sunday 
s:m. AprU 1752 being y* 19"^ day of said month by 
i»e Rev* Dr. MacSparran." ; 

C«]eb Hazard,*** of South Kingstown, married Abi- 

E^Kolj^the daughter of William Gardincr,""'"'of Bos- 

^^a Neck. He died, leaving three children : William,*** 

d«fcb,<''and Robert Hazard. Mrs. Hazard afterwards 

I Governor William Robinson."* Robert Ha- 

dmj educated a physician by his uncle, Dr. Syl- 

fa Gardiner,"* of Boston. He settled in South 

*Ciagstown, and married Elizabeth, the daughter of 

^Wtmor Robert Hazard, of Point Judith, who was 

•^tputy Governor of this state, in 1750. He was a 

populij physidxn, and died in Narragansett, February 

S.1771- 

Esther, the widow of Governor Hazard, was an ex- 
tnordioary woman, portly and masculine. She was 
st]rled Queen Esther.and, when mounted on her high- 
somtcdNarraganscttpacer.proudly travelling through 
ttc Narragansett country, the people would almost pay 
her homage. To otFend her required more than ordi- 
oary courage. In manner she was affableandcourteous, 
but, when imtated,her sternness would compel obedi- 
ence. In a lawsuit, the title to a considerable part of the 
patrimony of her children was jeoparded. That no 
omission should eodangera&vourableresultofthesuit, 
she attended the trial m person; and, from courtesy, 
she was pennitted to sit on the bench near the judges. 
On a motioD to the court by Mr. Honyman,*** who 
was the attorney of the adverse party, she, by a quick 
and sarcastic reply to a severe remark of his, excited the 
bi^lfater of the court, bar, and audience, to the com- 
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plete discomfiture of the old btrrister.Theckimof the 
adversary was defeated, andQaeen Esther became quite 
a heroine in the courts of law. The r%hts of an imant 
offspring were safe in the hands of such a mother. 

dolonel Joseph Hazard, her son, inherited all the 
lofty firmness, tne unwaverine perseverance, and the 
sterling mind of his mother. He was defied to many 
important offices by the people^ and sustained them 
wiui honour. Although a aetermined partisan, he never 
permitted his polidol attachments to sway him fit>m 
the principles of right. His motto was, ^ Do right, and 
let consequences take care of themselves.'* He was on 
the bench of the Supreme 0>urt of the state, when 
the General Assembly enaded the celebrated ^ Fwper 
Money Laws'' of x786,andwasoneofthepapermoney 
party. As the party put the judges into office, it was es- 
peded that the judges would support the party. But 
when the question of the constitutionality otthose laws 
came before the court for ded^on, in the case of Trevett 
vs. Weeden, in which cause General Vamum^ made 
his great and eloquent effort, this court stood firm in 
defence of the cause of law in their country, and de- 
clared the Paper Money Tender Laws unconstitutional 
and void. Their fiery partisans in the General Assem- 
bly ordered the court to be arraigned before them for a 
contempt of legislative power, and they were required 
to give their respedive reasons for overthrowingthe 
laws of the legislature which had creaied them. This 
novel procedure injudicial history Judge Hazard met 
with .firmness; and, when called on,unmoved, rose and 
said : '^ 1 1 gives me pain, that the conduA of the court 
seems to have met with the displeasure of the Adminis- 
tration; but its obligations were of too sacred a nature 
for it to aim at pleasing, save in the line of their duty. 
It is well known that my sentiments have fully ac- 
corded with the general system of the L^slature in 
emitting the paper money currency. But I never did. 
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and never -will depart from the charaiior of an hones 
fnan, to support any measures however agreeable ii 
themselves. It' thcrecould havebecnany prcposscssioi 
mir.viTiincl,ic must have been in fiivouroflhcadofthi 
General j\ssennbly ; but it is not possible to resist thi 
force of con virion. The opinion I give on tlic trial wa: 
dt^^ced tty the energy- ot truth. I thought it right. '. 
sail think, it so. But be it as it may, wc derived ou 
understanding* from frtd.and to him aloncare we ac 
countable for ourjudgemcnt." 

This waA an instance vvhere the heroic firmness of j 
few men saved the reputation of a state. 

.The son of Judge Ha/jird,''^ now living in Charlea 

town, is "an elderly »entleman, inheriting all the firn 

Q^ts of charaCicr ot h;s ciandmorher and his father 

■ |-]^ icA I-'cdcmlistofthcfildschnol frompnnciplejant 

fchcn some one of his patLV ivcnrovcrto Democracy 

ke m-a» ask.cd if he had gone over too. " No," he em' 

bharic^Uy replied, in pure Saxon, ** / ntver mm' 

Speaking oi" the laic Governor Wilcox,**' hercmarketi 

{t|2C WiicoJC was twice the man he was reputed to be 

lt)^2x his charaSer and motives had been calumniate( 

T'hr hi« political opponents ; that he was a kind, strong 

£-fy^ and consistent man ; that he had always been ; 

Dexnocrar, tt/:J hud nrjtr turned. 

"Sept' I St 1752 Dr. MacSpamm baptized acliik 
of \lr. .Oilbert Stewart's of Five montlis old 
called, and baptized by y' n.ime of James ; the 
Sureties \s'cre y' Doctor, Cnpt. Edward Cole,'* 
*nd Mrs. Hannah MacSparran." 

•"Aprili8"*i7S4Dr.MacSparranbaptizedAnr 
Stewart IJaugbtcr of Mr. Gilbert Stewart anc 
Elizabeth his wifc.achildof 5mo'oId,shcbcin^ 
U>m the I S* of Nov' 1753. The Sureties wcrt 
ihcDodlor, hiswifcand.Mrs. AnnMuinford.'"*' 
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^^ April II* 1756 being Palm Sunday Dr« 
MacSparran read Prayers, preached and baptized 
at St. Paul's Narraganset 2 children Mf, naaied 
Gilbert Stewart Son of Gilbert Stewart y* Snuff 
Grinder Sureties y* Dr, Mr. Benj* Mumferd ""^ 
and Mrs. Hannah Mumford,**^ &c. 

The venerable Dr. Waterhouse,^ in the jimeri-- 
can Pariraii GalUrj^ obsenres: ^Between the years 
1746 and 17^09 there came over from Great Britain 
to these English Colonies, a number of Scotch gentle- 
men. . . . Some settled at Philadelphia, some at Perth 
Amboy, some in New York, but the greater pordon 
sat down on that pleasant and healthy spot, Rhode 
Island, called by its first historiographer, Callender,^ 
the ^ Garden of America.' Several of die enuugrants 
were professional men; among these was Dr. Thomas 
Mofiat, a learned physician of the Boerhaavean school ; 
but, however learned, his dress and numners were so 
ill suited to the plainness of the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island, who were principally Quakers, that he could 
not make his way among them as a praftitioner, and 
looked round for some other mode of genteel sub- 
sistence ; and he hit upon that of cultivating tobacco 
and making snufF, to supply the place of the great 
quantity that was every year imported from Glasgow; 
but he could find no man in the country, who he 
thought was able to make him a snuiF mill. He there- 
fore wrote to Scotland and obtained a competent mill- 
wright by the name of Gilbert Stuart. Dr. Mofiat ^ 
selected for his mill-seat a proper stream ^ in that 
part of the Colony of Rhode Island and Pro^dence 
Plantations which bore and still bears the Indian name 
of Narragansett. 

"There Gilbert Stuart, thefather of thegreat painter, 
ereded the first snufFmill in New England, and there 
he manufaAured that strange article of luxury. He soon 
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built s tiousc,*^ and married a very handsome 

I, daughter of a Mr. Anthony,'" a substantial 

; and of this handsome couple, at Narragansett, 

*«* bom Gilbert Charles Stuart; so christened,*^ but 

^« middle name, which betokens the Jacobite prin- 

^plesof his fethcr, was early dropped by the son, and 

'Overused in his days ofnotoricty; indeed, but for the 

f'piature of letters addressed to his friend Waterhouse 

J* youth, we should have no evidence that he ever 

^re more than the famous name of Gilbert Stuart. 

*ic was about thirteen years old when he began to 

f^Py pifiures, and at length attempted likenesses in 

"'*^ lead.*" There came to Newport about the year 

jJT?©, X Scotch gentleman named Cosmo Alexander; 

"**■* between fifty and sixty years of age, of delicate 

wealth and prepossessing manners, apparently inde- 

P^^entof the profession of painting, which ostensibly 

"* hit occuparion, though it is believed that he, and 

^^^^ other gentlemen of leisure and observation 

™^ Britain, were travelling in this country for poliri- 

^ purposes. From Mr. Alexander, young Stuart first 

''^'^ lessons in the grammar ofthe art of painting, 

*^i kftcr the summer spent in Rhode Island, he ac- 

^'"panicd him to the Siauth, and afterwards to Scot- 

^'1^- Mr. Aicjqnder died not long after his arrival in 

Z^burgh, leaving his pupil to the care of Sir George 

|J**nbers,*^ who did not long survive him. Into 

' .*^ hands the young artist icll after these disap- 

^^tments we know not, nor is it to be regretted, for 

iJ^treatmcnt he received was harsh, such of it as Gil- 

r**^ Or his fethcr ever mentioned. The young man re- 

■.'^ed to Newport, and after a time resumed his pen- 

■ *ii March, 1775, Dr. Waterhouse *»" went to Eng- 
^^ Stuart arriv^ in London, November, 1 775, and 
'^^^imed in 1793. He died in Boston, July 17, i8z8, 
^^ terenty-two. The following is extraded from a 
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letter of Mist Anne Stuart^ a daughter of the late 
Gilbert Stuart: 

*^ There are two very excellent sketches of my &• 
ther, which I regrtt not bdng able to find; one hj 
Washington Allston, thepainter, the other by the hJtt 
Samuel L. Knapp,^ of Boston. I feel all the di^o- 
sition in the world to give you the information you' 
desire, but my means are limited, as most of our raa- 
tives are dead, and also all the elder branches of our 
immediate family. Mj mother is living, but quite ad- 
vanced, and I find or late she is rather disinclined to 
talk of days gone by. When she b at all in the mood,* 
I try to extrad from her what I can. She sometimes 
relates very amusing inddents such as would figure in 
biography, but would be of no importance for the pur- 
pose you wish. You wish to know of what Anthony 
nunily my grandmother was. All that I have been able 
to trace is, that she was the daughter of a Captain John 
Anthony ,^'^ who was from Wales, and had a hm on 
the Island, near Newport, which he sold to Bishop 
Berkeley, being called by him Whitehall. On this 
farm my grandmother was bom, and was married in 
Narragansett to my grand&ther, Gilbert Stuart, who 
was from Perth, in Scotland. They had but three 
children, James, Anne, and Gilbert. As to their birth- 
place you are much better informed than myself. 
James died in infancy. My father was educated in the 
grammar school in Newport, and then sent to Scot* 
land, to Sir George Chambers, for the purpose of fin- 
ishing his education at Glasgow, after which he re- 
turned to Newport, where he remained for a time and 
was then sent to England to study with Benjamin 
West, the great historical painter of that day. Our 
grandparents were attached to the British govern- 
ment; all their property was confiscated, and they left 
Rhode Island, and took up their residence in Nova 
Scotia, where Anne Stuart, my father's only sister. 
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manied Henry Newton, Colleftor of the Customs at 
Hzlifax, by whom she had a numerous family. Her 
youngest son died about six years since in England, 
where he had arrived at great celebrity as an artist. 
The name of Gilbert Stuart Newton*" is quite dis- 
QQguished — he was truly an accomplished man; he 
haj one brother now living*" who is the most zealous 
supporterof the Episcopal Church in the country; he 
resides at Pitts6eld, Massachusetts, and is president 
of a bank there. 

"After my lather bad struggled through a good 
dolihitpifiures attraded the attention of some noble- 
ma It the Royal Academy, and he was employed by 
ill the most distinguished. He then married Charlotte 
Cous, a daughter of Dr. William Coats [in 1786], 
ia the town of Reading, in the county of Berkshire, 
in England. Shortly after, he went over to I reland, for 
the purpose of painting the Duke of Rutland, then 
Lord Lieutenant of that kingdom. Unfortunately he 
arrivcdon the very day on which the Duke was buried; 
bat he was soon sought by the nobility there, and was 
rery iully employed by thcm,and lived in great splen- 
dour. But his great ambition was to paint Wasning- 
too; it overcameall other entreaties, and seems to have 
been the great objed of his mind. Instead of returning 
to England, as he had engaged to do, he came to his 
native land and painted Washington, a pi<fhire which 
lus benefited every one more than himself or his fa- 
mily. About this time his brother-in-law, Mr. Newton, 
wrote to him, requesting him to come to Halifax for 
the purpose of pamting tne Duke of Kent, who offered 
to send a ship-of-war for him if he would come, but 
be declined the offer, so absorbing was his subjed of 
Washington's portnut. 

"Fewpainten have received more honours; but I 
tbink he did not set a just value upon them. I am 
praod to see that they have made choice of his por- 
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trait of Sir Joshua Reynolds to engrave with his Lec- 
tures. It is considered the finest ever painted of him, 
though my father was quite young when he painted iL 
A few years previously to his death, he was requested 
to paint a head of himself*"' for the Academy of Flo- 
rence, the greatest compliment ever paid to an Ameri- 
can artist ; but, as was usual, he did not even answer the 
letter. I am fearful I am going too much into detail, 
but am indolently drawn into it by feeling, I am writ- 
ing to his townsman who may possibly feel more inter- 
est in these matters on that account. 

"Youaskhowmany children there are?There were 
twelve, of which all that remain are four. My second 
brother, Charles, was a very fine landscape painter, 
but died at the age of twenty-six. My sister Jane,*'* 
who is the youngest of the twelve, is still living, and, 
I think, inherits a great deal of her father's genius." 

The house,"* in which Gilbert Stuart was born, is 
still standing in North Kingstown, in the same form 
it was built by his father. It is two stories high on the 
south side, and one on the north side, the north sill 
resting on the mill-dam. The lower story was used as 
the snufTmill. It has a gambrel roof. It is situated at 
the head of Pettaquamscutt or Narrow River, about 
fifty rods above where the river empties into the pond. 
The snuff mill has gone down and a grist mill has been 
erefted opposite. The writer has argued several causes 
in the same house before Benjamin Hammond, who 
was then proprietor of the estate and a justice of the 
peace in North Kingstown. 

On Mr. Stuart's last visit to Newport, he crossed 
the ferries, and procured Mr. Amos GarcUner"^ to 
take him in his carriage to this house of his nativity, 
and desired liberty of Mr. Hammond to look it over. 
He, on going into the northeast bedroom,s°'said : " In 
this bedroom) my mother always told me, I was born." 
He died shortly after his return to Boston, As the 
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place of Mr. Stuart's nativity has been a subjed of 
some dispute, in addition to the entry of his baptism 
by Dr. MacSparran, the following letter of February, 
1 8461 firom Mr. Wilbour Hammond, who now lives 
in the same house that old Gilbert Stuart built> and 
in which young Gilbert was born, is given: 

"You have requested me to state to you the cir- 
cumstance of the visit of the late Gilbert Stuart, of 
Bosun, the painter, to our house. In the lifetime of 
my &ther, Mr. Stuart came there (a young gentle- 
man accompanied him) and staid about one hour. He 
viewed the premises with particularity, and observed 
that the willow-tree below the house, now old and in 
a state of decay, was quite small when he was a boy. 
He then requested liberty to view the house, if we 
had no obje^ion. He viewed it inside, and particularly 
desired to enter and look at the northeast bedroom; 
and, when in that room, he stated: 'In this room my 
mother always told me that I was born.' He returned 
to Boston through Newport, and about two years 
afterwards we heard he had deceased." 

Being attached to the Royal cause, Mr. Stuart, the 
elder, emigrated to Nova Scotia at the commencement 
of theRevolutionary 5truggle,leaving his &mily to fol- 
low him. All intercourseliaving been interrupted, it 
became hazardous to remove without authority. Mrs. 
Stuart, at the February session of the General As- 
sembly of this state, preferred her petition for liberty 
to join her husband, upon which the following vote 



Whereas, upon the petition of Elizabeth Stuart, 
wife of Gilbert Stuart, late of Newport in the Colony 
of Rhode Island, snuff-maker, setting forth that her 
said husband is possessed of a tradt of land in the 
township of Newport, in Nova Scotia,under improve- 
ment, upon which he hath some stock: that he finds 
it impossible to maintain his &mily in said town of 
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Newport in this Colony and did Bomedme lut tum- 
mer remove to his laid farm, where he now is and 
proposes to remain. And that, cxcIuaiTcly of the im- 
prafticabllity of supporting herself and nmily in this 
Colony, which strongly impels her to follow her sud 
husband, she is very desirous of joining him, which 
she is bound in duty to do if possible. And there- 
fore besought this Assembly to permit the sloop 
Nova Scotia Packet, David Ross, master, to proceed 
to said town of Nova Scotia, widi herself and family 
— she being willing to give the amplest securinr, that 
nothing but the wearing apparel and household fiu> 
niture of the family, and necessary provisions for the 
voyage, shall be carried in said sloop. The Assembly 
taking the same into consideration — // is voted ana 
resolved, That the prayer of this petition be granted, 
and that the sloop uoresud be permitted to sail under 
the inspeftion of Messrs. John Collins,*^ and Geoige 
Sears,^*^ of Newport, in this Colony,oreither of them.** 
The family of Mr. Gilbert Stuart have for some 
years resided in Newport Miss JaneStuart, the young- 
est daughter, is a portrait and landscape puntn of 
deserved celebrity. Her copies of her nther's Wash- 
ington (the original was taken by him at the request 
otthe Legislature of Rhode l8land,and conspicuously 
placed in the Senate Chamber of the State House wt 
Newport) are executed with truthful fideli^. 




Chapter XII 

A.D. 1754 to A.D. 1758 

Vtyage (^ Dr. and Mrs, MacSparran to Eng- 
land. Death of Mrs. MacSparran tn London. Re- 
tuTtt if Ae DoBor to America and Decline of his 
Heaith. His Death and Funeral, 'the Rev. Thomas 
Pollen, the Rev. Matthew Graves, the Rev. John 
Graves, Letter of Condolence from the Church <f St. 
Pouts to the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel. the Rev. yeremiah Learning. 

JN the autumn of 1754, Dr. MacSparran and 
his wife embarked for England*"* to visit his 
friends and native country and to improve his 
health, which had become impaired by the se- 
verity of the climate and the arduous duties of 
bis mission. During his residence in the me- 
tropolis bis wife fell a vi£tim to that loathsome 
epidemic, the small-pox.*^ 

He returned in February, 1756, when the fol- 
lowing entry on the Church Record was made : 

"llic Dr. Being returned from y* Sorrowful 
and ^tal voyage he made to England (where 
his wife died & lies buried in Broadway chap- 
pd*" burying yftd in Westm'. She died y* 2^ 
of June, a few minutes after 1 2 in y* morning 
and was interred on y* evening of y' 25* Mr. 
Graves yiz' Jn* preached her funeral Scr" & 
buried her. Brigadecr Samuel Waldo,'" Chris- 
topher Kilby Esq'"*" M'" Jonathan Barnard^' all 
3 New England men, and M'' George Wat- 
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mough an English man,*'* Mr. Jn' Sterling Mer- 
chant and Dr. Winslay both Irish Gentlemen 
were her Bearers. The Dr. himself and Dr. 
Gardiner's Son John ''* were y* Mourners, The 
Corpse was carried in a Hearse drawn by Six 
Horses, and two Mourning Coaches one for y* 
some of y* Bearers and y' other for y' Rest and 
two Mourners. She was y* most pious of all wo- 
men, y" best wife in y' world,''* and died, as she 
well deserved to be, much lamented)." 

This bereavement was a sore affli6tion to Dr. 
MacSparran. His health became seriously af- 
fc6tcd, and his constitution began to exhibit 
symptoms of rapid decay. He was thus left a- 
lonc in the world, without the consolations of 
a family to support his declining years. He con- 
tinued, notwithstanding, to perform his clerical 
duties. On returning from a pastoral visit at 
Providence and Warwick, he lodged with Lo- 
dowick Updike at the mansion of his deceased 
friend, Colonel Daniel Updike, in North Kings- 
town. Here he complained of being indis- 
posed,*'* but the next day he reached his own 
house,* where he was seized with the quinsy, of 
which disease he, in a few days, died; 

Of the death, funeral and .interment of this 
distinguished divine, the -Church Records con- 
tain the following account : 

"On y* 1st day of December AD 1757 y* 
Reverend Doctor James MacSparran died at 
his House in South Kingstown who was Min- 

'The house is now Handing "'at the foot of MacSparran Hill, in 
Soutli KingiCown, 
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i«er of Saint Paulcs Church in y' Narragansett 
for y' Space of Thirty Seven years and was dc- 
^atly Interred under y' Communion Table*'* 
ii Said Church on y* Sixth day of Said Moth 
^uch Lamented by his Parishioners and all 
*feoni he had Acquaintance with ; A Sermon be- 
*"$ Preached by y* Revered Mr. Pollin*"of 
■«Vew-port from these words Taken out of y' 
f '4'* Chapter of y* Revelations at part of y" 1 3th 
•■crse ^W / ^ard a Vmefr(^n Heaven saying unto 
^ H^rite, Blessed are / dead Which dye in / Lord, 
■'^^verend Mr. Usher of Bristol** performed y' 
^^5cc at y" funeral! where there was a very Great 
■^*icnber present 

y* Paul Bearers 
A'he Reverends 

Mr. POLLIN *''&)/■ Jir * • > 

Mr.L.*M,»o-[«^^'°'^''" 
Mr. Matthew Graves ''* 0/ Wtw Lond. 
Mr. John Gs.avzs *'* of Providence 
Ebehez£r Brenton^* and \ p ^, 

John Case,*" Churchwurdens | ' 

— «'^*^re was Rings mourning weeds & Gloves Gave to 
,_^ t*jul Bearers." 

^j-***is ended the pilgrimage of the most able 

^^^^iae who wa$*sent over to this country by 

'^^^ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 

JJ^^' *th manly 6rmness and with the undaunted 

fc^'arage of the Christian soldier, ready to com- 

^^**and die in the hallowed cause, he triumphed 

'^cr all the difficulties of this laborious and un- 

^*^^ mission. 
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** CtmtaeMte made kirn firm. 
That ittH ampanitmy taha ktr itrtng hr/att-fhtt 
Buciln an him, thai intuit lu gialt vnithta. 
And bldi him tu, eKdftar net." 

Clad in Gospel armour and inspired by a su- 
preme love of God, he succeeded in planting the 
Church of the Redeemer here and gathered nu- 
merous devoted followers around the altar. A 
visit to this Church, spared to stand unaltered 
by modern hands, is fitted to revive in the hearts 
of all, who assemble to worship within its ven- 
erable walls, the most interesting rccoUe£lions 
and associations. There is the Pulpit and there 
the Desk, from which, more than a century ago, 
this pious presbyter as well as Johnson,'** Hony-' 
man,**'' Scabury*** and Bass*" declared the sa- 
cred oracles of God ; and there, too, the Altar, 
from which they distributed to their humble 
communicants the consecrated elements of sal- 
vation. 

The Rev. Dr. MacSparran,*" while rcflor, bap- ^ 

tized five hundred and thirty-eight persons, be- 
sides receiving a considerable number from other 
churches. 

Dr. Bcrriman,'** in a letter to Dr. Samuel John- 
son,'*' dated London, February, 1754, says of 
Rev. Thomas Pollen:"* 

" Mr. Pollen is appointed a missionary to Rhodels- 
land. He is a worthy clergyman, and esteemed a good 
scholar. He was contemporary at Christ Church Col- 
lege,Oxford,with your friend Dr. Burton [or Benton] , 
who is now Vice Provost of Eton College. I would 
begleaveto recommend him to your favourable noti?^ 
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and that you would advise and assist him in any case 
that may need your helping hand. He is a traveller, 
and has seen the world, and has been lately employed 
in an Episcopal Church at Glasgow, but was never in 
your parts; and, being quite a stranger to such a kind 
of settlement, may often have occasion to consult you, 
who are so much known and so well esteemed by all 
around you." In Mav, 1754, he arrived in Newport, 
and became redor of Trimty Church, as the Society 
Misuonary. ".He was," says Dr. Whcaton,*'* "cor- 
dially welcomed by the congregadon, who direded 
a letter of thanks to the Soaety for sending them a 
minister so sadsfk&ory to them. The pastoral relation 
ao auspiciously b^un was, however, of no long du- 
ration; for some difficulties arising between himself 
and his flock, he decided to leave them, in November, 
1760 — little more than six years from his first arrival 
at Newport — and was immediately succeeded by the 
Rev. Marmaduke Browne." *** 

Respe£ling Rev. Matthew Graves,'"' the Rev. 
RobertA.Hallam,*"ReaorofSt.James'sChurch 
at New London, in a letter dated August 15, 
1845, says: 

"Mr. Graves came to this place as missionary of 
the Prop^don Society, in 1745, just one hundred 
jean ago. The station had become vacant two years 
before, t>y the removal of the Rev. Samuel Scabury,*'* 
the Ushop's father, toHempstead, Long Island. Itwas 
the periodoftheNew Light excitement.''' Davenport, 
oneof the most enthusiastic and extravagantof White- 
field's fbllowen, visited this place,and here induced his 
disdples to make a bonfire of their idols, in imitation 
of the Ephesians — A£li xix. 19. He mentions this fad 
in his fiunons RetraSlations, dated July aS, 1744, in 
these words: *The awfiil affair of books and clothes 
at New London, which affords grounds of deep and 
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lasting humiliation; I was,to my shame be it spoken, 
the ringleader in that horrid aflion.' The juncture was 
one of a very critical character to the parish, being thus 
destitute of a minister. They represented this strongly 
in the letter which they wrote to the Society, urging 
the importance of the immediate 'appointment of a 
missionary, who for much learning and experimental 
knowledge in the present state of things might be 
equal to the difficulties of the present times.' In an- 
swer to this petition, Mr. Graves was sent, and proved 
a man of discretion and ability — his ministry here be- 
ing long, happy, and useful. He continued to officiate 
in this parish till 1778, a period of thirty-three years, 
when his loyalty compelled himto desert his post. The 
quesdon of praying for the king had been brought to 
a vote in parish meeting a short time before, and the 
votes on either side were equal. Subsequently, how- 
ever, a majority requested him to desist from the prac- 
tice. He refused; and, in consequence, on the Sunday 
following, upon using the prayer for the king, was 
driven out of church by a party of whigs, who had 
stationed themselves in it for the purpose. He fled in 
his surplice to the house of a parishioner, who, though 
a warm whig, was his personal friend, and protected 
him from the violence of the mob. Mr. Graves went 
to the city of New York, and died there before the 
close of the war. I have seen a letter from him to the 
gentleman mentioned above, written after his removal, 
which breathes the strongest attachment to his flock, 
and the deepest interest m their welfare. Mr. Graves 
was a truly good man, and greatly beloved and re- 
spefted. His gentle and inoffensive course conciliated 
the esteem ofdissenters and softened the edge of sec- 
tarian asperity. He was noted for cheerfulness, con- 
tentment and simplicity. His temper and habits were 
social, and he mingled freely not only with his parish- 
ioners, but with thepeople atlarge. Helovcd tea as well 
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u did Dr. Johnson, and indulged in as copious pota- 
QODSof it. His stipend was very small, and his circum- 
inJitts were ofcen straitened; but nothing could ever 
disturb his tranquillity, or shake hiscontidence in God. 
Hit personwas ungainly. He was of low stature, rather 
oipulent, with particularly short legs. An anecdote 
u told of a hog running between his legs, and carry- 
"ig liim on its back. He never married, but lived a 
^dor, and kept house with his sister Hannah, in 
'^e veiy house which I now inhabit, erefted by the 
f^hioi his accommodation on his coming here, at 
ilie requisition of the Society, just one hundred years 
*go,and occupied by its successive rcftors ever since." 
_ Mr.Gravcswas the founder of the churches of Nor- 
wich tnd Hebron. At first, a little band of ten or a 
*™ttn was collcfted at Norwich, among whom the 
^^*^ii and Grist families were faithful and devoted 
^Mtnts — with them the regular ordinances of the 
episcopal Church were performed. They had nostatcd 
"Minister or house of worship. About the year 1746 
* Church was duly organized, and was fostered and 
^ritbed by the united labours of Messrs. Graves and 
'^aderson.**' In 1750, a church was erefted, and reg- 
'^'^ services administered by Mr. Punderson, who 
cffici«ed as the first presbyter. 

Rw.JohnGraves,*»'vicarofClapham, in Yorkshire, 

^gUnd, and brother of Matthew Graves, the mis- 

nonaiy at New London, was appointed to succeed 

^ Rev. Mr. Checkley,*" at Providence, Rhode Is- 

™(i,in 1754. " He," Hawkins says, "appears to have 

^ impelled by an earnest sense of du^ to resign his 

finng, for the purpose of labouring in a comparatively 

*ild and dreary country. Two years after his arrival, 

iuchurchwas crowded,and hts services were so highly 

appreciated, that the parishioners wrote Co thank the 

Soaetj for sentUng so zealous and worthy a clergyman, 

v&cwe behaviour won the esteem of all. Besides his 
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own mission, he offidtted, u often u he wu able, at 
Warwick, t town ten miles distant The number of 
communicants at Providence wu about fifty and at 
Warwick twelve."* His letters, like those of the other 
clergy, are naturally and properly ocaipted, for the 
most part, with the state and pn»ress of his mission; 
but not unfrequently he makes allunon to those poli- 
tical troubles by which the peace of the Church was so 
much disturbed during the latter years of hit incum- 
bency. They were the signs of thecomingstonn.**Aiter 
July, 1776, Mr. Graves declined to officiate," says 
Staples's Annalsy** unless he could be permitted to read 
the usual and ordinary prayers for the king, which he 
considered himself bound by his ordination tows to- 
offer. The patriotism of his hearers forbade this, and 
the consequence was that the church was closed most 
of the time during the War of the Revolution. During 
a part of this time, however, Thomas F. Oliver**' 
officiated as a layman." 

"On the 19th of September, 1776, Mr. Graves 
writes thus: *Since Independency has t>een proclaimed 
here, my two churches liave been shut up. Still I go on 
to baptize their children, visit the sick, bury the dead, 
and frequent their respective houses with the same 
freedom as usual; and add, mth gratitude that thdr 
bene^£Uons to me since the above period have been 
great, and hr beyond what I ever experienced from 
them before, founded upon the commiserating sense 
that the necessary means of supporting my large &mily 
— a wife and seven children — were now entirely cut 
oE' In 1782, he informed the Society that he had been 
expelled, by a vote of the Vestry, from the parsonage 
houseand glebe, because he refused to open his church 
in conformity with the principles of Independence. It 
appears he was still personally in much estimation 

'Hawkini't Hiitirieal Nttitti §f tht Mimtut tf tit Civti rf Bmi- 
land in tit Ntrth JmaicMm Ct/twut, pp. isj, ss6. 
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^d) bis pan'shionerSj who continued to show him 
Biuch kindness; but he refused, in his public minis- 
^Doas, to comply with the requirements of the re- 
pubiicins, and was therefore obliged to leave his house, 
*od resign a cure which he had served with advantage 
to the congregation for a period of twenty -six years." * 
* Aiicr the restoration of peace, and the acknowledge- 
ment of our Independence, he considered himself dis- 
charged from his oaths of allegiance and ordination 
,'o»j,ind offered his services to the parish asan Amer- 
K^sji, which were refused. He died at Providence, in 
^^©vembcr, I785."t . 

fie Church of St. Paulson the 23d of Decern- | 
*cr, 1757, addressed a letter of condolence, , 
fcrough the wardens, to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, and also requested the 
^Qtinuance of the Society's assistance. The let- 
ter is as follows: 
R.XVE&EKD Sir 

It is not without great Concern & Grief that we make 
Tou acquainted with our present Situation truly mel- 
ancholy by y* Late Loss of ourworrhy Minister Doc- 
tor MacSparran, with y* highest Sense of our Obli- 
gations to y' Society wc take this opportunity of re- 
naming our most Sincere Thanks for their Long and 
charitable assistance, and at y* same time must Beg 
^*"yfiirther Continuance ot it; as we are Still very 
wr from being Able to Support a Minister at our own 
*^-*pence, but we arc ready to do Everything in our 
V^^wer in complying with y* orders of y' Society as {slt 
^*e ire able towards his more comfortable Subsist- 
^* by finding a House and Glebe with ;f 20 Sterling 
P°' Annum. It does not become us as petitioners to 

'Hnrkiu'i MinUm tflht Cbvtb »fSmiU»dj pp. %\%, 244. 
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point to y* Society tny pardcukr Person for this 
office; but we Hope nuy oe pennitted sofkr to Ex- 
press our Sentiments mthout running y* Hazard of 
offending, that it would be disagreeable to us to have a 
Neighbouring Misnonary "^ removed to Narragansett; 
who has lately Given ereat ofience^to his Bretben and 
us, bv being very omdous in Settlii^ a Dissenting 
Teacher at New London and Injudiaous Enough to 
be present at his Ordinadon. It is not possiUeySirythat 
we Should be often Visited by ye NdgnbouringQeraj 
because most of them are at too great a distance m 
us to Expedit from them» and all of them have Suffi- 
cient Employment in thdr own cures, for which rea- 
sons, amongst many others^we hope the Sodety will be 
pleased to Consider our distress and provide a Rem- 
edy that ndther we nor our children may be deprived 
of y* Salutary means of Salvation. Y' Speedy answer to 
this our Humbly request will be received with the 
greatest Thankfulness by Reverend Sir 
I ' most obliged and most Obedient Humble Servants 

In the January succeeding [1758], the Rev. Mr. 
Learning preached to the Society of St. PauVs, 
and, at a meeting held after service, a letter was 
written to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, requesting the continuance of their as- 
sistance; and Mr. Learning, the church catechist 
at Newport, was recommended to succeed Dr. 
MacSparran as a missionary. 

Rev. Jeremiah Learning,"* D.D., was a nadve of 
Middletown, Connedticut. His parents were Congre* 

* Supposed to be the Rev. Matthew Graves, of New London, who 
' had been officious at a Congregational ordination. (Mr. Graves was 
rather too tolerant for the age.) 
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gidonxlists. He was bom in 17 17. He graduated from 
Yale College in 1745, embraced Episcopacy immedi- 
atelj liter leaving college andofficiated as alay reader at 
Norwslk for about two years. Hewas ordained in 1748, 
and WIS stationed at Newport eight years, when he re- 
moved to Norwaltc, where he continued twenty-one 
yean; and afterwards at Stratford eight or nine years. 
Speaking of Mr. Learning, Hawkins, in his Missions 
^/A/CA«rM(p. 318), says that he "had now for some 
yean been engaged in the zealous discharge of his pas- 
toral office — his sole desire being that those com- 
miaed to his care 'might be Christians indeed.' He 
could not, however, fail to see the dangers to which 
the Church was exposed from enemies outside, as 
well as from its want of internal organization. Writ- 
ing to the Society, September 29, 1763, he says: 'I 
Iwpe there will be means found out to support the 
Church in this Government, otherwise 1 fear there 
*ill be no religion here in the next generation. In 
order that it might be supported in the purity of it, 
^=rt is great need of a Bishop to confirm, ordain, and 
So'tnj. Every Body wants a Head.' 

"During the troubles of the civil war, he was un- 

^"Cdjte enough to suffer most severely from both 

y " tiHtisii and American parties. Writing from New 

i^Offc, July 29, 1779, he says: 'On the 1 ith instant, 

• ^ 'he unavoidable event 01 the operation of His Ma- 

^*y*« troops, under the command of General Tryon, 

^^ church and great part of my parish were laid in 

^j^^^, by which I have lost everything I had there — 

J ^ furniture, books, and all my papers, even all my 

^T^^fel, except what was on my back. My loss on that 

_^*^ day was not less than twelve or thirteen hundred 

l^^nds sterling. Although in great danger, my life 

^^"^ oeen preserved; and I hope I shall never forget 

^ ^ kind providence of God in that trying hour!' As 

^t^cdmen of the insults to which the loyal clergy 
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* 

were exposed, it may be mentioned that the mob took 
his pidure, defaced and nailed it to a ^;n post»with 
the haul downward. He was afterward put m jaU as a 
Tory and denied even the comfort of a bed. This 
brought on a hip complaint, which made him a crip- 
ple for life." ; . 

Mr. Leamine was the first choice of the Et»acopal 
Convention of G>nnedicut in 1783, as their first 
bishop. He declined the office on account of his in- 
firmities, and Dr. Seabury was then ele&ed. He died 
at New Haven in September, 1804, aged eighty-dx 
years. He was regular in the performance of ministe- 
rial duties, and always set forth the Christian religion in 
connexion with the Episcopal Church; and well un- 
derstood the defence of her authority, dodrines, and 
worship. He published a defence of the Episcopal 
government of the Church, which deserves to oe men- 
tioned as particularly serviceable to the Church and 
honourable to his memory; also evidences of the 
truth of Christianity, and dissertations on various 
subjeds. ^ 

The following is the letter before mentioned : 

Narraganuttf January 27/A, 1758*^ 
Reverend Sir, 

We lately acquainted y* Society with y* Death of the 
Reverend Dod. MacSparran, and begged the con- 
tinuance of their compassion and charity to this Parish 
in assisting us to provide and Support a Successor. We 
now further Beg Leave to say, that we have Laboured 
to Qualify our Selves for y* favour we ask, by com- 
plying With y* Society's General Instrudions in cases 
of a Like nature. 

We have provided a House and Glebe for y* use 
of a Minister, and have, by an Instrument under the 
hands of all y* principal men of the Parish, obliged 
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ourselves to pay annually j^io Sterling to the Sup- 
port of y* Minister who shall succeed to this charge. 
The Parish hare more cheerfully contributed to make 
this Proviuon, in hopes y* Society will indulge them 
in the appointment of Mr. Learning, of Newport^ to 
this cure, who is univetsally acceptable to this People; 
and from whom they expe& all the advantages of a 
Pious and Worthy Pastor. We do therefore for our- 
Selvetj and at the Request of all- the Parish, most 
Humbly Ece the Society would approve Mr. Leaming 
to this Mission. 

We are. Reverend Sir, 
Y" most obliged uid. very Humble servants, 

}zsrr»„ "■}««-**'-*»' 

7> tfu St^y tftht Stcittjftr tht Prtpagat'uH tftht Gttptl, tSc. 
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^^Thi Auihtn^s aekmwkdgmnUs mt due to ihe numy 
friends^* G?r. 

IN the ori^nil edition, there immediately followed this 
^ Notice*' a «« PrefiKe** by the Rev. Dr. Fnmcit Vinton, 
of Brooklyn, New Yoric Exception was, however, taken 
to itt introdudion, by an able and appredative reviewer, 
in the Prwidena JimniMl^ upon the ground that the book 
gained nothing m coming before the public under any- 
one's patronage But if the volume did not, at its first ap- 
pearance, ne^ an introdudion of this sort, it certainly 
does not now, after achieving such a wide reputation as 
an antiquarian authority. It nas, therefore, been judged 
expedient to omit this ^ Prefiice," in the present edition. 
Reference oug^t, however, to be made to the h& diat 
when, in 1 840, a resolution was passed in the Diocesan 
Convention foracommittee to drift ahistoiyof the Churdi 
in Rhode Island, from its first establishment, the name of 
Dr. Vinton led the list of its members, that of Mr. Updike 
being among those that followed. While the HisUry rfthi 
Church in Narraganutt did not finally appear under the au- 
spices of the Convention, it yet evidently owed its origin 
to the assignment of that department to Mr. Updike and 
thus justified the wisdom of the undertaking. 

^^As far as the present bounds of Rhode Island ex^ 
tendr 

The Honourable Elisha Reynolds Potter, Jr., in The Earfy 
History of Narragansitt (pp. 1, 2), assigns somewhat more 
limited boundaries, on the north, than does Mr. Updike, 
to the possessions of the Narragansett tribe. After declar- 
ing that it occupied the whole of the present county of 
Washington, with a slight exception, he adds that the pos- 
sessions of the Narragansetts extended, also, seme way into 
Kent County. He remarks, however, that the name Nar» 
ragansitt is used by the old writers very indefinitely, some- 
times to signify only the Narragansett tribe, properly so 
called, and sometimes including all its tributary and de- 
pendent tribes. 
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^ "A/* h/anJ now bears that distinSive name" 

iir^ Sidney S. Rider, the well-known accomplished and 

9"^ run of Rhode Island, has made a careful invcstigatioi 

°^ «faep<«sibility of identifying the Island, here referred to 

*'*«*-,ai a result, in his recent work, 77« LanJi ofRhodt Is 

~^*^-^^, jfi thtj Vftrt Knawn tt Caunounicus and Miantunnomu 

'^^■^TM Rtgtr Ifilliami Cami in l6j6. Providence, 1904 

~ ~ « the following ingenious remarks (pp. 202-5) 

uiceming the origin and meaning of the name Narra- 

— -Mtt, Roger Williams has left us this interesting note 

-«- ^kIio profess that being inquisitive of what rceir the title 

^^ *^ «notninative NahJgonsct should come, 1 heard that Na- 

__*^^*=»ittet was K> named from a little island between Pulta- 

^^nitcut and Mishquomacuk on the Sea and fresh watei 

^- 1 went on purpose to sec it, and about the place callet 

£V Loaf Hill I saw it, and was within a Pole of it, bui 

*W not learn why it was called Nanhigonset.' (Original 

*1ujcript, 18 June, 168a; now in possession of th« 

^^^ode Island Historical Society.) Saving some convulsion 

• — ■*»«««,' this little island ' must still exist where Mr. Wil- 

^^**^% saw it. Let us attempt to find a spot which it secmt 

""^ngc 00 otw has ever attempted to find. It is an island » on 

Sea and fresh water side 'j it is near ' Sugar Loaf Hill ' j 

i( It *bctwcca Pctlaquamscut and Mishquomacuck.' 

*v meant that the island is in /rtth and lalt water, be- 

*^^^-ai what is now South Kingstown and Westerly. Sucfc 

f^'*<iition» pbcc it at the head of Point Judith Pond — 

* J>" t^l i place called Sugar Loaf Hill.' This Hill is a wcll- 

,5*^*Ti landmark near the village of Wakefield, and on< 

r ^'^ nonhwest from ' the little island.' The location is thus 

"~^** at the head or nonhemmost part of Point JudithPond 

** Q n the western shore. There are two small islands an- 

r- *~* '''g these requirements. One bears the Indian name 

^ - "^•^•f , and the other has been nameless. It u tbt isit Na- 

^■*''**i*t. Mr. Williams says he ' was within a pole of it. 

\;^>lTP'e was sixteen and a half feet. Upon an ebb tide Mr 

fck-.^^^*ns could easily have approached within a pole of it 

.ti^^ *^o«r, while there is very little ebb or flow of the tide 

LJ u-^P*^ *f ^ water varies from eight to fifteen inches 

^^**r any conditioo of the tide Mr. Williams could no 
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have tpproached within a pde length of anj odier iiland 
than that which is here identified and existing in rVunt Ju* 
dith Pond and on its northwestern shores. 

«« The « Little IsUnd Nahigonset * is to-day an objea of 
ideal beauty, considered as a piduie representing aAual 
scenes of knd and sea. It lies in a beautiful cove, 3ic east* 
em bound of which is Crown Point.** 

''Madam Knight:' 

Madam Sarah Kliug^t was a resident of Boston, where she 
was bom April 19, 1666, being a daug^uer of Thomas 
Kcmble, a rich merchant of that city. Her husband was 
Richard Knight, of Boston, captain of a London trader. 
The objcd other arduous journey to New Yorfc^on horse- 
back, in 1 704^ is not exaAly known, but is believed to 
have been conneded with the settkment of an estate. Her 
curious diaxy, recounting the events of this expedition, was 
preserved in her family until 1825, when it was published 
in New York. It has since been reprinted in the Lhnng 
Agi of June 26, 1858, and by the Munsells, of Albany. 
After Madam Knight's return to Boston, she became a 
schoolmistress and numbered among her very jrouthfiil pu* 
pils Benjamin Franklin and Samuel Mather, son of Dr. 
Cotton Mather. At a later period, she lived at New Lon- 
don and Norwich, Connedicut, and acquired a brge prop- 
erty in real estate. 

^^Havens' Tavern:* 

Thomas Havens, son of William, of Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island, removed to Kingstown, as early as 1687. ^^ '>^ 
in 1 704, leaving three sons, William, Thomas, and Joseph, 
who, in 1 709, were concerned, with ten others, in the pur- 
chase of a tTzSt of eighteen hundred and twenty-four acres, 
about " Havens' Tavern," at " Devil's Foot," it being part 
of the vacant lands ordered sold, by the Assembly,^to those 
who may have settled on them." As Thomas Havens,senior, 
died in the same year, in which, in the month of Odober, 
Madam Knight made her stop at the house, it is probable 
that the ^^ mr. Havens," referred to in the diary, was one 
of his sons, perhaps William, the eldest, who is known to 
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have aJministered his father's estate. The beginning of the 
entry, ^rcn in the text, is as follows: "Being come to mr. 
Havens', I was very civilly Received, and courteously en- 
tertained, in a clean comfortable house ; and the Good wc>< 
man was very a3ivc in helping oif my Riding clothes, and 
tbcn ask'i what I would cat. ... I then betook me to my 
Apamnent, w^ was a little Room paned from the Kitchen 
by a single bord partition. . . . But I could get no sleep, 
because of the Clamor of some of the Town topc-ers in 
next Room, Who were entrcd into a strong debate, Sec" 
William P. Maxwell, Esq., mentioned in the text, whose 
wife was a sister of the late Judge Richard Greene, of 
Warwick, died many years since. The farm, subsequently 
known as the " Hart Place," lies next south of ■* Devil's 
Fool" 

6 "Devirt Fool" 

The Devil's Foot rock, on the Pest Road^ between Wick- 
ford and East Greenwich, has been a landmark ever since 
the tcttlcment of the Narragansctt Country by the whiles, 
one of the early land purchases, from an Indian named 
Awathowat (Potter's Early Narragansett,'^. 76), in 1672, 
kaving been known as the " Devil's Foot or Fones' Pur- 
dnse." It is said that the name is a translation of that 
loag before given by the Indians to the spot, on account 
of certain repeated depressions, on the top of the ledge, fan- 
cied to resemble gigantic footsteps and attributed, in ac- 
cordance with a well-known impulse, in such cases, to H is 
Satanic Majesty. The formation possessed sufficient inter- 
est to induce Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College, 
to journey from New Haven to Nonh Kingstown, before 
tlje Azys of railways, on purpose to visit it. He subse- 
quently reported, in his AmtrUan "Journal of Sduui^ that 
there was no trace of artificial instrumentality in the pro- 
dudioo of the phenomena, but ascribed it 10 the agency 
of swiftly running water, in prehistoric ages. The ledge is 
r-ow being fast removed by the quarryman. 

7 'Fivg theiuand fighting menr 

^"*^?^ **" ^^ "*"" **""*' *''° *™'* *^'*'' *''* '"^'"" 
SM- «f 1 675-6, renurlced (as quoted by Potter, Earij Nar- 
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raga/uetty p. 6), that before the Narr^uuetti quirrdled 
with the English thejr h«d ibout fw* tbvisamd fitting men. 
Potter suggesti^ in explanation of the discrepwicy, that the 
ravages of diseaie and the defedion of their tributaries 
must have greatly dimiiuibed th«r strength, even before 
the war. 

\ "jirrowheadSf ftag" G?f. 
In the spring of 1869, an unusually extensive discovety 
of Indian articles was nude near the " Hart Place," about 
a fourth of a mile below the " Devil's Foot," on the east 
side of the P9st RoaJy in connexion with an excavation for 
securing building sand, on the site of what must have been 
an ancient Indian burial-place. There were found there 
large quantities of wampum^ several two or three gallons, 
spherical green glass beetles, said to have containeo water 
for the refreshment of the dead on their jouniCT to the 
spirit land, spoons of a white metal, with thor bowls circu- 
lar instead of elongated, as in the modem form, and cop- 
per Anger rings, with some semblance of teals upon their 
backs. An ample and finely rounded ikuU of a man, col- 
oured a bright red by an iroq. pestle, rutted by time, lying 
across the forehead, was unearthed in one of the gnves. 
Almost all the obje^ except the ** wampum peage," were, 
plainly, of European origin and were believed, Vf the dis- 
coverers, to have been procured by the Indians through 
barter with the French, on the St. Lavnence, in the eany 
portion of the seventeenth centuiy. There hsa been in ex- 
istence, within a few years, in p ot s ets ioo of Judge John 
G. Clarke, charred Indian com found on the lite trf" the 
native foR, burned in the ** Swamp Fight," December, 
1675. 

) *'At Wickferd, in Narragansetty in 1639." 

1 639 has, until within the last few years, been unquestion- 
ingly accepted as the approximate date of Richard Smith's 
settlement at Wickford,that being tbedired inference from 
Roger Williams's statement, in his ** testimony " of 1 679, 
" y' about forty ycarcs (from this date) he [Richard Smith] 
kept possession, &c." This" testimony " is found on an ori- 
ginal autc^raph sheet, signed by Roger WiUiama and at- 
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almost preciiely thit, while "about a huodred** nught 
indicate any number from lunetjr to one bundled tnd ten, 
so the expression of Williimt **about fei^ two jrearet" v 
far more definite than the general one, "about foi^.** Mr. 
Updike, of course, had access toonl^the Histoncal So- 
ciety fonn and, therefore, concedes to Portsmouth the 
second place. Further evidence, tending to fix the date of 
Richard Smith, senior's, settlonent of Narrag^naett b 
found in zPeiititn/hm tbtinbaUumtttfthtNmrrt^aatU 
Gauntry ta tht King^ dated July 29, 1679, and vmieA br 
Richard Smith, junior, and many others, in iriuch it is 
stated that, "About for^ two yearei since, the father of 
one of your petitioners, namely Richard Smith, deceased 
. . . began the iint settlement of the Narrannsett Coun- 
tfy (then living at Taunton)." (Rhode luaod Colonial 
Records, iii. 58.) 

10 *'Mr, Richard Smith Sen." 

Richard Smith, senior, was a native of Gloucestershire, 
England, where he wu bom about 1596. A letter writ- 
ten by his son Richard, in 1674, after his father's decease, 
to John Smyth, of Nibley, near Berke)^, the author of 
the Lives af tb* BtritUySy seems to conned him with that 
particular neighbourhood and that family of Smyths. Be- 
ing a " Puriun of the moderate school," be found hinuelf, 
although the holder of what Roger Williams styles** faire 
Poscssions," too troubled in conscience, in view of the 
attempts of Archbishop Laud to enforce coaformi^,to 
remain in England and,conse(iuently,emigntedtoNew 
England in or before 1 63 7, prc^iably landing and remain- 
ing, for a time, at Boston. His name appears among *■ In- 
habitants admitted at the Towne of Nieu-Pwt since the 
20<^ of the 3"' 1638." (R. I. CoL Rec. i. 92.) Probably as 
early as 1 637 he became one of the original purchasers of 
Taunton, in Plymouth Colony. Holding,as he did, Av/Atf 
j/>iir»,the maximum number sold toanyoneperson,he was 
one of the largest proprietors at Taunton and among the 
mosiinfluential. But, nevcrtheless,againhis conscience in- 
tervened, religious contentions having arisen among the 
settlersof the infant planution,and his suy with them was 
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^«y brief, although he probably retained for some time 
bs house in Taunton. From the nearness of Taunton 
Xa Providence, where, only the year before, Roger Wil- 
liami had settled, and from the spiritual consanguinity of 
the two, in rcspe^ to resisting ecclesiastical domination, 
it is natural to infer that it was under the influence and 
wHh the advice of Williams that Smith left his new re- 
sidence,in the course of the first year,and again repaired 
to the wilderness, this time in Narraganscit. In any case, 
he could hardly have reached his later refuge without pass- 
ing through Providence Plantations and conferring with 
their «urdy leader. Only on such theories could be ex- 
plained the definiteness and intimate knowledge of the 
circumstances, with which Mr. Williams, forty-two years 
later, in 1679 (see Note 9), testifies to the date, the mo- 
tives, and the incidents of Mr, Smith's removal. It may 
be that, at first, the generous-spirited colonist trusted to 
the friendliness of the lndians,alrcady conciliated by Wtl- 
lianu, and tiancd the settlement among them, which the 
latter called " his Howsing, lands and mcdow," without 
any formal and definite proprietorship. There is in ex- 
igence an affidavit of a certain John Greene (called John 
Greene, senior, to distinguish him, apparently, from John 
GrcencofWarwick),"Conservatorofthc Peace," made 
July, 1679, affirming that " forty years and more ago, 
Mr. Richard Smith, that I then lived with, did first be- 
gin and make a settlement in the Narragansett, and that 
by the consent and with the approbation of the Indian 
Princes and people, and did improve land, mow mea- 
dows, Eeverall ycares before Warwick was settled [1642] 
by any Englishman." About four years after Smith's ar^ 
rival, as early as 1 641, the records show that he ^pur- 
chased a traS of land of the Narragansett sachem (see 
Note i6),among the thickest of the Indians (computed at 
thirty thousand people), ere&ed a house for trade and gave 
free entertainment to travellers ; it being the great road of 
the country" [Mas*. Hist. Coll. i. 216], the above men- 
tiooed John Greene declaring that the trafl was "about 
a mile in length and to down to the sea." Subsequently 
the Smhlu nude additional purchases, from the savages, 
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or long leaaet, which unounted to the nnte^ofgrat tnds 
to the south and southwest of the oripnal one. The primi- 
tive flavour of these tnnsaAioiM is slunra in the latter 
lease (for one thmuand jretn), hy the chirifler of the 
nominal annual renul« it being provided, in the inttiu- 
mcnt, that "the fore^d Rich'ds Smith, their heifei or 
Assignca is to pay on eveiy midsummer ^r, a Itjd hmm^ 
Sucieligratte, if it be lawfully demanded." Foaes* Record 
(James N. Arnold), p. 97. 

The first house built by Richard Smith in Narr^;aiK 
sett was probably a Htci-himst and stood new the ** Fequoc 
Path," on the Hte of what has since been kaoira as the 
Updike house, at WickfordiinNoidiKingWowii, the laN 
ter containing some of the bricks ami other mtferials of 
the former, which was burned by the Indians about 1675. 
(Potter's Earif Narmgamutty pp. 271, 343, 378.)Seven 
or eight years after Smith arrived in Ntrti^nsett, his 
friend, Roger Williams, was attiaAed to his vicini^ and 
built a trading-house within a mile and a half or two 
miles to the north of the Bloek-Houie. Less duu t half 
dozen jrears had elapsed after Richard Smid>*s establisb- 
ment in Narragansett, when he and his fiunilyiu« bund 
again in motion. Without abandoning the possession and 
operation of his estate in Rhode Island, be united with 
some of his former Taunton friends, probably those with 
whom he had agreed in the controveiay with Mr. Hooker, 
the pastor of the local church, in purdusing land fiom the 
Dutch proprietors and formings new settiemeiu at Jifti^ 
fat Kill^ the present Newtown, on Long Island, iriiere 
he stood high in point of means and respeAability. ^t 
soon the savages broke in upon the litde colony with 
merciless vengeance, some of its members being slain, 
while others, Smith and his family among them, took 
refuge in flight. It was at this period, during a temporaiy 
residence in New Amsterdam, that they were brou^t 
into association with Gysben op Dycit, who had enu- 
graced, before 1 638, from Wesel, Germany. Only a few 
months after this first meeting, on September 24, 1643, 
Mr. Op Dyck was married to Richard Smith's youngest 
daughter, Catharine. (Raker's AunaU »f Ntwttwm^ pp. 
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^ ' 16-25.) Eventually and, probably, soon after the above 
events, Mr. Smith and his family returned to Narragan- 
sett, retaining, perhaps, however, a house in New Am- 
sterdam. It is illustrative of the changing disposition of 
Richard Smith and of the number of residences which he 
maintained, at one time, in different localities, that when 
Roger Williams, in 165 1, conveyed to him his trading- 
bouse at Narragansett, he described him as ^Rich'd 
Smith of Portsmouth on Road Island.'' The humane 
spirit of Mr. Smith and his friend, Mr. Williams, is shown 
by the faft that, for a long period, the latter, who had 
been a minister of the Church of England before emi- 
grating from that country, was accustomed to preach, 
once a month, at Cocumscussuc, in the hope of thereby 
Christianizing the neighbouring Indians. (Potter's Early 
Narragansitt^ p. 122.) Duringthesamepeacefuldays,be- 
fore the stirring ofthe animosities, which finaUy resulted 
inthelndian war of 1675-6, it is recorded that the Rev. 
William Blackstone used to come, riding his trained 
mouse-coloured bull, from his retreat in what is now Cum- 
berland, near Lonsdale, Rhode Island, by the especial in- 
vitation ofthe Smiths, to hold monthly services at his 
house. (Austin's GeneaL Di£i. p. 22.) Although objecting 
to the arbitrary rule of the bishops in England, Mr. Black- 
stone seems never to have abjured hisorders in the Church 
of that country, nor does it appear that Mr. Smith, while 
favouring the moderate Puritan party, ever wavered in 
his allegiance to the Church of his early life. No record 
remains of the charader of these services in the Block- 
House, but,in all thecircumstances, it can hardly beques- 
tioned that they were those of the English Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and that they thus constituted the first regu- 
lar Church of England services, of which there is any 
account, in the territory of Rhode Island. 

The latter portion of Richard Smith's life at Narragan- 
sett partook little of the tranquillity which might reason- 
ably have been anticipated in the silvan quiet of that re- 
mote plantation, it being the period ofthe disputed juris- 
didion of the surrounding colonies in that much disturbed 
territory. (See Rhode Island Colonial Records, ii. 45-9.) 
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In July, 1664, he wu nimmoned before the General 
Coun ofTrialt on the charge of seeking to bring afbiclgn 
jurisdi^onwithintbelimiuoftbeColoajwid^uiNoTeiii- 
berofthesameyetrfiwunnt for hii anett ma ordered, 
for unlawfully exerciung the office of eonitabk under t 
Connecticut commiiiion. (Rhode Island CVrfonitl Re- 
cords, ti. 75-6. Arnold's Hiitmj »f Rbtdi ir/n^L 307- 
1 2.) A littie eariier, however, he ud been recommended, 
bya letterfrom Kii^ Charles II, to the kindness and piD- 
te£tion of the Provi<^ce authoritiesand others. (Rhode 
Island Colonial Records, i. 466.) Richard Smith, senior, 
died in 1666, his will being lecoided under the date of 
August 22 of that year. Hit dwelUng^wuie and lands 
thereto belonging, in Wickford, he gave 10 his son Ridi- 
ard, together with extensive trafis beside and a share of 
his horses, cattle, and other personal proper^. To his 
daughter Elizabeth, wife of John ViaIl,ofBostoii, vint- 
ner, he left certain lands north of those of her brother, 
the family name being still peq>etuated in the locali^, 
by the title" Viall's Creek," in Quidncaett,around whi^ 
doubtless, a pordon of the Viall lands lay. Other pro- 
peny he devised ** to the children of my dec ea sed daug^ 
ter Katharine, sometime wife of Gilbard Updike." A re- 
maining ponton was bestowed upon <*the children of 
deceased daughter Joan, sometime wife of ThcMnaa New- 
ton." Thomas Newton is believed to have been an Eng- 
lishman and is, timditionally, said to have been a kins™^n 
of Sir Isaac. He was one of the originsi settlers of Fsii^ 
ficld,Conne^cut, before removing toKingstown, Rhode 
Island. In 1715 the Newton femilyuain removed,this 
time to Colchester,*" ConneAicut, mere, up to within 
a few years and probably still, representatives of it have 
been found. A mural tablet has lately (1903) been ereAed 
by a descendant, Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike, to the 
memory of this old-time worthy and territorial magnate, 
Richard Smith, in St. Paul's Church, Wickford, stand- 
ing within a mile of the site of the old Smith Block- 
Housc ("Smith's Castle"), where hepassedaboutthir^ 
years of his life, and upon a portion of his estate^ The 
inscription upon it is as follows : 
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TO THI GLORY OF GOD AND Df MEIIORY OP 

UCHAU) SMITH 

POST ENGLISH SETTLER OF THI 

NARRAGANSETT COUNTRY 

BORM IN THE YEAR 1596 OF AN ANCIENT PAMLY 

RESIDENT NEAR NORTH NIBLEY IN 

THE HUNDRED OF BERKELEY 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

OP GOOD DESCENT AND FAIR POSSESSIONS 

HI BMICRATED FOR CONSaENCT SAKE 

AND AFTER SOJOURNING AT 

TAUNTON, MESPATH AND NEW AUSTERDAM 

ABOyr THI YEAR i6s7 CHOSE NARRAGANSETT AS HIS HOME 

POR MANY YEARS HE WAS CHIEF LANDOWNER 

AND A LEADING MAN Df THIS 

PART OF NEW ENGLAND 

HI UVBD NEAR WICKFORD AT COCUMSCUSSUC 

COMMONLY CALLED SMmrS CASTLE 

AND THERE ROGER WILLIAMS 

* OFTEN PREACHED TO THE OfDIANI 

AND WILLIAM BLACKSTONB 

HELD THE FIRST REGULAR SERVICES OP THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

(OF WHICH THERE IS RECORD) 

IN THE COLONY OF RHODE ISLAND 

HI LED A SOBER HONOURABLE AND REUGIOUS LIFE 

UNTIL IN THE YEAR 1666 

TO USB THE WORDS OF ROGER WILLIAMS 

•Of HIS OWN HOUSE 

IN MUCH SERENITY OF SOUL AND COMFORT 

HE YIELDED UP HIS SPIRIT TO GOD 

(THE FATHER OF SPIRITS) 

IN PEACE" 

(Ttw ikitUi^ (I) 4rmi ^twdtk mti (S) Udik «W VfiHt kt^dd\ 

ALSO Of MEMORY OF HIS DAUGHTER 

KATHARINE 

WIFE OP GYSBERT OP DYCK OR UPDIKE 

OP WBSEL IN WESTPHALIA AND OF NARRAGANSETT 

SHE DIED ABOUT i66« 

1 1 ^Richard Smith, the son of Richard " 

Richard Smith, junior, came from England, having been 
bom about 1630. Whether, as is probable, he accom- 
panied his father to America, in childhood, before 1637 
or in the beginning of that year, and subsequently re- 
turned to England for a season, or whether he did not 
firtt emigrate until he had reached young manhood, there 
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• 

is reason to believe chat he spent at least a portion of the 
latter part of his minority in that country. The family 
tradition that he served as an officer in the army of tl^ 
Prote&or lacks documentary confirmation. It is, like- 
wise, to be noted, in conne^on with the stoiy, that at 
the date of the Battle of Naseby, June 14, 1645, when 
Cromwell became the real commander of | the army. 
Smith was but fifteen years of age, while at the Battle of 
Dunbar, September 3, 1650, the latest in which he could 
have participated, he was barely twenty. The title of iI/49- 
joTy which he undoubtedly held in the latter part of his 
life, is sufficiently accounted for, by his appointment, in 
1 686, as Sergeant Major of His Majesty's Militia, within 
the Narragansett Country. In a certain deed, he describes 
himself as a merchant. The earliest existing authentic re- 
ference to Richard Smith, junior, appears to be contained 
in a deed, dated August 16, 165 1, wherein he is repre- 
sented as ading for his father, ^present in Conne£d- 
cut"[/. ^., Narragansett, then claimed to be under the 
jurisdii^ion of that colony] . The property thereby con- 
veyed to Gillis Pietersen consisted of a house and lot on 
Manhattan Island, which had been, perhaps, occupied 
by the elder Smith's family after its flight from Mespath. 
Probably soon after this transadlion, and certainly as 
early as 1 659, when Richard Smith, junior, and his father 
are mentioned, as ^^of Cocumscusuck, Traders," the 
former became a resident of Narragansett, in alternation, 
perhaps, with New Amsterdam. In any case he soon rose 
to be a prominent man in Rhode Island Colony and 
shared in the troubles and annoyances resulting from 
disputed jurisdidlion on the part of that colony, Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts. (Rhode Island Colonial Records, 
ii. 45-9.) In 1669 he was appointed a Conservator of the 
Peace, About 1 6 7 1 , when he bought two hundred and forty 
acres of land of John Porter, in Portsmouth, Rhode Is- 
land, he appears to have lived for a short time in New- 
port. In 1672 he was entrusted with the duty of placing 
King's Province^ which had been formed out of the Narra- 
gansett Country in March, 1664-5, ^^ ^ posture of de- 
fence. The Christian name of Richard Smith's wife was 
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. ' Esther, but her family name has not been discovered. 
Roger Williams wrote of her to Governor Winthrop, 

■ from her house, in Narragansett, in his characteristic 
- '■ Qunncr, " Mrs. Smith, though too much favouring the 
I. : Fncmiani (called Quakers), yet still she is a notable spirit 

for courtesy towards strangers." After the Swamp Fight 
< of 1675, Mr. Smith evinced his public spirit and hospi- 
■ ulity by supplying the returning army with shelter and 
' fooa,3t his house. Jn 1679 a warrant was issued for his 
arrest to answer charges concerning a petition to the 
King for the restoration of Narragansett to the govern- 
mcnt of Conncflicut, but, after arraignment, the pri- 
soner was dischar^gcd. Richard Smith, junior, and his wife 
died in i692,without children, the home estate and other 
lands passing to Lodowlck Updilte, the eldest son of his 
deceased sister Katharine, and much of the remainder to 
hi* brotfaen, Daniel and James. 

12 "Richard iVharton*' 

No other name, except those of Richard Smith, senior, 
Major Humphrey Athertor, and Governor John Win- 
throp, occurs so frequently in the early Land Records of 
Nana^uisett, as thatof Richard Whanon,of Boston. He 
was not,however,onc of the original purchasers from the 
Indians, in 1659, like those mentioned above, but ac- 
quired his holding in Namcook Neck (now known as 
Boston NeckJ, in 1 679 from another purchaser. Captain 
William Hudson. In 1685 Richard Whanon was hon- 
oured by King James II with an appointment as a mem- 
ber of the New England Council, of which Joseph Dud- 
Icy, Esq., was named the President. In 1686 Richard 
Smith, junior, conveyed to Whanon a trad of land for 

■ mill purposes, at the mouth ofthe Annaquatucket River, 
in Kingstown, afterwards long in the possession of the 
Bissell family, and more lately called Hamilton. 

13 "Elisha Hutchimon." 

Captain Elisha Hutchinson was a son of Capuin Edward 
Hutchinson and a grandson of William Hutchinson, 
the ori^nal an^;nuic of that name, from England, in 
1634, He, iloog with hi* titber, it among those who 




were acknowledged Inr Major Atheiton,' Odober 13, 
1660, to have an equal interett with Unuelf in dwNai^ 
ragantett landt. (See alM below, in the text, under Cole 

family, Vol. L p. 108.) ;i;, •■ 

14 "JohnSaffin" ■ ' 

John Saffin ii mentioDed as a propiietor of land in Bo»> 
ton Neck, coming to him through Piptain Tlumai WiU 
let, his father-in-law, as eariy as 1675. ^lee also below. 
Note 29, and under Willet family.) 

ij "Brinley." ■ ' 

Francis Brinley waa one of the laige landholders of Nar- 
ragansett, having become interested in die r^on by the 
purchase from Richard Smith, junior, as early as 1673, 
of the Eouthemmost portion of Boston Neck and later of 
other tra^. He was bom in Buckinghamshire, England, 
in 1 632,and after haring visited Nn^xHt, for afew years, 
beginning with 165 1, nude a permanent lettlenient there 
in 1 656, becoming a merchant. In the same year he was 
one of the or^nu purdiasen of Conanicut Island. In 
1687 he was appanted t member of Sir Edmund Ad- 
dros's council and a judge of the Geoeial Quarter Ses- 
sions. Etefore Us demi in r7i9 he lemored to Boston. 
Mr. Brinley possessed what was for the time a large 
library, classified as books of Divinihr, law books, books 
of Philosophy, &c. He was the author of jt BrwfJU- 
caunt eftbtStvtral SttlUmtntt and GtvmmtKts im andahnt 
the tends of the bfatragatueti Baf^ in Niew Bnglnndy re- 
ferred to by Mr. Updike as the HUttrj ^ Nmrmgnmttt^ 
the narrative being brought down to 1089. 

16 " Purchased a traSl." 

It is not, probably, intended by Brinley to be understood 
that Smith acquired, at the outset, before building his 
house, a considerable xizGt of land. We have no evi- 
dence that Mr. Brinley had an interest in Nanagansett 
before 1673, when he purchased land from Richard 
Smith, junior, and, since he had not settled in Newport 
until 1656, it is unlikely that be was familiar with the 
affairs of the Smiths before they bad secured most of 
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' their land, which they did in the yean 1656 to 1660. 
The difPerent stages of their territorial acquirements, as 
shown by the Land Records and by the testimony of an 
individual, are as follows : 

[l] In accordance with the affidavit of John Greene, 
made in 1679 (as given in Note 10), Richard Smith, 
previously to 1 639, made a setclement in Narragansett 
and "with the approbation of the Indian Princes," im- 
proved land. Nothing is said, in this testimony, of his 
- taking titU to any land, at the b^inning. 

[2] Some years after the settlement of Smith and the erec- 
tion of his house, a large trad was publicly conveyed to 
him by the native chiefs, apparently without any writ- 
,. ten instrument, as farther testified to by the above John 
Greene, in the came affidavit of 1679, where he says: 
**I being present did sec and hcarc ail the Narragansett 
Princes, being assembled togcther,give,^ /kvrfan^/nz- 
ingy some hundreds of acres of land about a mile in length 
and so down to the sea, this being about thirty years ago." 
Stri&ly spealcing, of course, this event occurred about 

' 1649, but it seems to correspond to the tnnsaflion as- 
cribed by Brinlcy to 1641. This trad was plainly situ- 
ated nonh and east of the trading-house and north of 
Mill Cove and Wickford Harbour, allusion being made 
to it in the deed (1659) of the Atherton "Nonh Pur- 
chase," by the clause, ** Onely excepted the lands in pos- 
session of and belonging already to Richard Smith, Sen', 
w'ch was his proper Right and is expressed by deede fre- 
fening, periups, to Rc^er Williams'sdced toSmith, men- 
tioned below] before this grante." Richard Smith, junior, 
having been a minor at the time of this conveyance, was 
not a party to the transadion and is not, therefore, men- 
tioned in the excepting clause. Scuttub and Quequaga- 
oewett confirmed this grant of their father, Mixon (or 

' Mexcon)," cbiefe Sachem of the Narragansett Country," 
by a deed dated Odobcr 12, 1660. (Foncs' Record, ed- 
ited by James N. Arnold, pp. lOO, lOi.) 
fs] The earliest exunt tUtd of Narragansett land to 
Smith ii that of Roger Williams, dated "■ Newport the 
■ 3^ of ye 7* month Soc called 1651" (Fones' Reconl, 
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pp« 93, 94^9 wfaere the latter coDYejrt to the foniier«tt In 
Consideration of fiftjr pounds • • • mj tiadeing house at 
Namgansett, • • • as alsoe 017 fidds & fenceing aboute ^ 
the sM Housci.'* The amount of huid is not given. J 

[4] March 8, 1656, the Chief, Cocinaquand, made, in 
favour of the two Richard Smiths, a lease, for sixtjr years, 
of a trad of hnd Ijring inmiediatdj south of the trading- 
house, between the Pequot Path and die Bay, east and 
west, and Cocumscussuc Brook and Annaquatucket 
River, north and south, containing, as may be estimated, 
about twelve hundred acres. (Fones* Record, pp. 94,95.) 
Is] March 4, 1659, Tumteckowe, ^ Chief Sadiem of 
ue great Pond • • • as alsoe of point Judea,** sold a traA 
of land ^in my Countrie" to a company of eleven, 
among whom were die two Richard Sniidis and James, 
the younger son of the family, it being the first Nam- 
gansett convmnce extant, in which Governor John 
Winthrop, of Connedicut, and Major Humphrey Ather- 
ton, of Dorchester, Massachusetts, participated. (Fones* 
Record, pp. 15, 16.) 

[6] June 8, 1659, Coginaquand leased, ^ for the term 
of one thousand yeares, too moriow,'' to die two Richard 
Smiths, a great parcel of land lying pardy at the soutb* 
west of the trading-house and, therefore, on the westerly 
side of the Post Road (or Pequot Path), and pardy some 
miles at the south, apparently embracing, also, all the 
trad leased for sixty years, in 1656, together with Saw- 
goe and other meadows in South Quidnesett. (Fones* 
Record, pp. 97,98.) 

June II, 1659, occurred the well-known Atherton 
orth Purchase," by which Coginaquand conveyed to 
seven gentlemen (afterwards increased to eight), in equal 
shares, all the land to the east of the ^ Pequot path,*' be- 
tween what are now East Greenwich and Wickford, ex- 
cept that already in possession of Richard Smith, senior. 
(Fones* Record, pp. 1,2.) 

[8] June 27, 1659, Coginaquand deeded to Richard 
omith, junior. Rabbit Island,lying in Cocumscussuc Har- 
bour. (Fones* Record, p. 99.) 
[9] July 4, 1659, occurred the Atherton ** South Pur- 
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ehMc," by which Cogin.-iiuan<I grimed to the samfcoin- 
p3n}r, at m iJw c«e «f [he " Nortli Purchase," a trail, 
• which Ruy be rtwgWy stated as embracing all tlif present 
town of S'tth Kingstown, south of iiiiiiih't iradiiig- 
hotjjc, together with thai portion of ihc present town of 
Narragar.wrtt, which lies in Boston Nvrk. Kich:Lrd Smith, 
junior, atiil Jain», having been old enough to pariicip;ite 
jn the purchase of 1656, arc in^Iudt^),with their father, 
in ikc exception of '* lands already eonvcyed." (Fonct* 
Record, pp. .1, 4.) 

[10] Ktii*l!y,Ortobcr 13, iC)6a,fotir"ChcifeSnchen)* 
of the Narraganirts" made (unicM they repaid thu pur- 
chanc priccwithin six montht) an absolute ronveyancc of 
the**Narrapan«ctcoumrii.',NcaiiiJcrtteountric,(..owe*sct 
conniTTr," i^r.,r.(., nearly all of southern Rhode Islanil 
lying •Hthin several niilrtti'thcwc« of NarragatiiCit Bay, 
to •• mai'r Huruphrey Adertrtn i: h'» A»»<^ciatcs," con- 
tivf^ng of twenty gentlemru, tncliidiii'^ the two Smiths. 
It ii gratifying to And molt of their gnnteev agreeing, 
in a separate iRKrumcnt uf the same dit'.e, to *'tiscy° In- 
<i;>n* Nrith alle t'grti-«y ard not uic the Undo from Ihcm 
fwr lite ot Six j-ean." (Foncs' Record, pp. 10, 11, 13.) 

ty **^JiKp6ru4 fnm 'famlm river." 

This statement, which wax, no doubt, a tradition in the 

1 rpdiki- fa:i;ilv n-v> -.v-hu-li ,Vii. \VlIicit,s Up.iike jToliiit.Iy 
hrard, throujih Wn father, frum his f^reat-grandfLitht-r, 
Captain I.jiliAvJcIt UpiiiLc, horn within ten yciirs of tli-r 
builJir-: of the lilock- House, has been Rh:ir,i!y '[nciionc.l 
on the crounti of intrinsic iniposstbilitj-. An, howcu'i, 
Richard Smith had, for some time pieviyjRiy, been a re- 
sident of I'aunion, where appliances Jor getting uut tin;- 
bcr hid been (very likely utjder bin own sufervisinn, a- 
"alczJingman"), neL'cssarily, already dcvelojH-d, and ,-.- 
he seems to h.ivc bi-x-n still niaintainii-.g a house there, it '. , 
not unnaiurul to conclude thai he would lake advantaii 
of the continuous and convenient waterway l)ctwecii ih..- 
two places and turn to his Plymouth Colony home i'.t'- 
matrrlals which the uM>^ttIcd condition of his new rcsi- 
dente did not supply. It would, indeed, in all the circuni- 
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stances have been much stranger if he had not. Timber 
trees may have been scarce at Cocumscussuc, inasmuch 
as the Narragansctt Indians are said to have been much 
given (o agriculture and had cleared extensive tra^s of 
land from trees, for their maize fields. Coginaquand, in 
his Athcrton "North Purchase" deed (1659) reserved 
"a Neclc of land called Potowootuck .■< v for planieing 
ground." (Fones' Record, p. 2.) "iiu ■ fii.n • '. 

„ „ , , , ,, . '■.■!'*. I-HVI, 

IB " In thi house now. _ . 

(See Potter's Earfy Narragentttl^ pp. 3 7 1 , 343, u quoted 
in Note 10.) 

19 "fVilliams built near Smith." 

Roger Williams's trading-house was placed about one and 
a half miles north of the Smith house, on the east side 
of the Pequot Path or Post Road, where it descends to- 
ward the brook, at the north. A house of a single story, 
with a gambrel roof, now (1907) stands upon the site 
or very near it, being the one next north of the old Spinlt 
Taveritt which is opposite the point, where the road to 
Oavisville divci^cs from the Post Road, towards the 
northwest. Many years ago the occupant of the house 
was Royal Vaughan ; in 1 845 John C. Reynolds lived in 
it; and more lately a Madison family. (For the sale of 
Williams to Smith, see Note 16.) 

^Q " Mr. fVinthrop." 

John Winthrop, Governorof Connedicut, was* ion of 
Governor John Winthrop, of Massachusetts, ind, like 
bis father, a close friend of Roger Williams. He was 
bom in England in 1606 and died in 1676. About 1649 
there was a strong feeling in Rhode Island, in favour of 
John Winthrop, and a hope that he would remove from 
the vicinity of the Thames, across the Pawcatuck, and he 
made Presidentof the colonyJ (Arnold's ^uftr7(/'^£«^ 
ktandy \. 227.) ^1 ' > .■•■ ■,.■ 1 ;,,,! , 

,21 ''Mr. Clark." , ,',,'! ■ ' ?| 

Dr. John Clarice, one of the founders of Rhode Island, 
was born in England in 1609 and died j|) 1676. Hav- 
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I -> iag been a physician In London, he emigratec! to Massa- 

[ (I .•!■. cbuiciu and proceeded, in 1638, to the island of Rhode 

•1.1 . Island. In 1644 be founded, in Newport, the second 

'i-> .Baptist Church in America and became its pastor. In 

'11 ,Ii<<i65i, along with Roger Williams, although the two had 

- ' fiottbeumcobjed,hc was sent toEngland, as anagcnt 

c^the Colony of Rhode Island, to obtain a repeal of Cod- 
dington't commission. He remained there twelve years 
and, by his talent and energy, succeeded, at an auspicious 
momentjtn 1663, In obtaining from King Charles II the 
Charter, under which Rhode Island continued to live 
until 1843. (Arnold's Hiitory af Rhedt hland, \. 290-4.) 

aa "And decide the question'* 

It ■* probable that these five were disinterested English 
gentlemen, Robert Thomson, at least, being known to 
have been a resident of London. 

aj "Major jitherton and . , . others." 

The names of the Atherton purchasers, in 1659, were 
John Winihrop, Humphrey Athcnon, Richard Smith, 
senior, Richard Smith, junior, William Hudson, Amos 
Richiion, and John Tinker, that of Edward Hutchinson 
being added, with an equal share, within a few months. 
Governor Arnold says (Histery tfRhtJe Iilandy i. 272), 
"This purchase was in violation of an express law of 
Rhode Isbnd. Its validity depended on the decision of the 
question of juritdidion over the Narragansen Country," 
(For tktails of the Atherton purchase, see Note 16.} 

04 "Made ckoiee of CenneiHcut." 

All the inhabitants around Smith's trading-house (thiny- 
onc in number, some old records say) subscribed a paper 
to that cffed, to be sent to Hartford, Richard Smith, 
senior, signing first. The Council of Connecticut im- 
mediately accepted the jurisdidion, appointing Richard 
Smitlk, senior. Captain Edward Hutchinson, and Lieu- 
tenant Joseph (Joshua?) Hewct teUHmen for the lo- 
dlity with Richard Smith, junior, as constable. It also 
iMdcTcd, July 10, 1663, that the plantation shall, for the 

- ' ' fvtuie, be called by the name of Wickfordt. As early 
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• ./ as May 14, 1664, the twoRichaid Smitfat dmtied letters 
at WickfcdL (Rbode Island Colonial Recordsy ii. 47-8.) 
There is evidence that this name was suggested byElizar 
beth Winthiop,the wife of the Governor of ConneAi- 
cutfShebeingadawhterof Edmund ReadoiofWickfordy 
County of E&eXyUg^d, where she was baptized No- 
vember 27, 1614. 

John Winthrop (bom August 26, 1681), son of Wait- 
. still and grandson of Governor John Winthrop, junior, 
and Elizabeth, his second wife, in a ^Mem. of a Jounicj 
from New London to Boston,** dated July, 1704, says : 
M Came to Wickford about Noone. It bemg very Hoct, 
we stopt Here till Munday, w* in y* Morning Early, just 
. as y* Day Broke, we set out, came to Elizabeth's Sprii^ 
. [near East Greenwich,] at Sun Rise, a phce so called 
1 from my Grandmother's Drinking at it in her travels up 
to Connedicut in y* Begining of y* Country. ^. • Wick- 
ford also had its name from hor, it Being y* place of Her 
Nativity in old Enghmd/* ^Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, 1874, pp. 249-50. At first the 
plantation or town of Wickford i^pears to have been un- 
derstood to embrace a considerable, if indefinite, territoiy, 
but, after the incorporation of ^ King's Town," in 1674, 
to have become limited to the r^ion more immediately 
around Mr. Smith's trading-house, approximately the 
present village of Wickford. The term ^Updike's New 
Town," applied to the beginning of the village settlement, 
perhaps when it was first laid out in lots by Captain Lo- 
dowick Updike, could not, probably, have been adopted 
until, at least, thirty years later than was the name of 
Wickford, inasmuch as Richard Smith, junior, did not 
die until 1692, when, not having any direSt hein, he de- 
vised the homestead and a large trad of land to his nephew 
above mentioned. The two titles were, for many yean, 
used somewhat interchangeably. 

25 *^ John Greene, of duidnesset'' 

This ^^John Greene of Kingstown " is to be distinguished 
from " John Greene of Warwick," the grandfather of 
the first Governor William Greene and the founder of 
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' the best-known Rhode Island familyofthzt name, who 
' wu a strong advocate of the cause of Rhode Island, in 
this controversy, no relationship appearing between the 
two. The place and date of the birth of John Greene of 
Kingstown are not known. He lived until about 1695. 
His first appearance was in Narragansett, as an attache 
of Richard Smith, senior, at the beginning of the settle- 
ment, about 1637, according to his own affidavit, (See 
^' Note 16.) He was one of those, living around Richard 
' Smith's trading-house, who, in 1 663, in accordance with 
' the agreement of Governor Winthrop and Dr. Clark, 
made in London, declared themselves in favour of the 
jurisdidion of Conne^cut. On May 11, 1664, the 
' Rhode Island authorities sent to Greene's house, proba- 
bly near what is now called "Allen's Harbour," in Quid- 
*' ' nesett, and carried him to Newpon, to answer before the 
coun for adhering to the government of ConneSicut. 
Upon his asking pardon for the offence, he was pro- 
mbed the protedion of Rhode Island and, finally, in 
1 67 1, gave oath of allegiance to that Colony. 

26 '*Commisiioneri." 

Of these commissioners, Cokntl Richard Ntcbeb "* (or 
- NictUi) was the first English Governor of New York, 
' which, under the name of New Amsterdam, he captured 
■ - from the Dutch in September, 1664. He was bom in 
, ' - Eiq^and, in 1624, and lost his life in a sea-battle, dur- 
. ' ing the war with Holland, in 1672. He had a fine pre- 
• ■ence,clearhead,andpleasant manners,andhisadminis- 
tradoD was marked by honesty, wisdom, and modera- 
tion. 

j!n'/i«krfdrr, knight, was bom in Northumberland 
- ' and died in Bristol, England, June i, 1667, it being the 
' ' day after his return from America. He was joined with 
Nichols in taking New Amsterdam and himself forced the 
Swedes and Dutch, on the Delaware, to capitulate, 
shortly after. During his stay in Newport, as commis- 
sioner, he visited Thomas Willet, in Narragansett, and 
induced him to remove to New York, where he became 
the first mayor. 
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Gtorgt Ceiiwright wu the ooaiinlwioner adeded to 
carry home the long repoit ind wu, during hii Tojrage, 
captured by the Dutch with all his pipen* 

Samufl Mavtrici^ the origjul tettler of £«K Boitoa 
(Noddle's Island)aseu'ty as i629fWMb(Ha uiEi^mmI 
about 1602 and died about 1670. He is describ^ by 
Prince as ** a man of veiy loving and couitcousbehsiviour, 
very ready to entenain strangers.** He wail a staunch 
Churchman and royalist and visited En^and to eoiAplaia 
to the King ofthe persecution hesuflered on thataccount,- 
finally removing to New YoiL '*. 

27 "Nichols absent!' '.."•■, 

Colonel Nichols subsequently dedired all these proceed- 
ings void, in view of bis absence. No attention^ however, 
seems to have been paid to his protest. (Potter's Earfy 
Narraganittt^ p. 69.) Connefiicut took excepdons to tlw 
settlement^ based upon the absence of C(d<Mid Nidiols, 
" who," as Arnold thinks, <* was induced, upon no valid 
grounds, to dissent from the unanimous decree of his ool> 
leagues, in favour of Rhode Island." (Hitttry ffRhtde 
hlandy pp. 439, 440^ Richard Wharton, EUdlt Hutch- 
inson, and John Saffin,in their "True and Brief Ac* 
count, &c.," in 1680, declare that there was no a& the 
three other commissioners could perform, br virtue of 
their commission, vtlii «r Hn£ng^ except Colonel Ni- 
chols was with them,as chief and to have the decisive vote, 
as, by said commission, may xppetr. (Pottei't £ar^ JV«rv 
raganiett-, p. 228.} ' ' 

a8 "Distressed and Ruined." 

Previously to November, 1675, when a meeting of the 
commissioners of the Ukii^d ■ CiliKitt (Misiadusetts, 
Plymouth, and Connedicut) was held' in Boston', Mr. 
Smith's house at Wickford and his family had been seized 
by the Indians and kept under a strong guard, although 
they left it, without doing any injuty of consequence, 
aftcrafewdays. (Potter's £ar^JS^<arrffftfifX/M, pp. 81,82.) 
About March, 1675-6, three months subsequently to 
the Great Swamp Fight, the garrison departed from the 
Smith house and, on ibe following day, the Indians 
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burned it, as wcU as a bouse at Sairgoe, in South Quid- 
ocsett, and all the other houses about. (Potter's Early 
NarTaganullf p. 359-) 

29 "John Saffinfhelding under ConneSIicut." 

John Saffin, son of Simon, was born in 163a in Devon, 
England (see Notes 14, 552, 556), and came, during 
Iuschil<ifaood,toM3ssachuseits,where,by his sober, civil, 
. and prudent bearing, he gained a position of prominence, 
becoming a judge of the Supreme Court. His first wife 
was Martha Willet, through whom he became interested 
in Narragansett lands, to the extent of a thousand acres, 
eventually building a targe house there " with a big chim- 
ney and spacious halls." Much of the latter part of his 
life was spent in Nnu Bristol, Plymouth Colony (now 
Rhode Island), where he was foremost in the church of 
the Rev. Samuel Lee, the father of his third wife, and 
where he held cvcr^' civil oliicc from constable to deputy 
to the Assembly." Byc/rramjMnf«"Saffinhas been said 
to have been "a Puritan, by naturt a Philistine." His 
religious tastes, as well as his political, are somewhat sug- 
gested by a collegian of pamphlets written by the cele- 
.. bntcd William Prynne(born 1600, died 1669), bearing 
-_ < Saffin't autc^raph, as formerly his property, and now 
bdosging to a much larger assemblage of such produc- 
tions, presented to the Providence Public Library, by Mr. 
Daniel Berkeley Updike, in memory of his grandfather, 
Wilkiiu Updike. The Diary (in nunuscript) of John Saf- 
fin has been presented, by the Misses Carpenter, to the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, 

30 **Commiuioned Edward Cranfield" 6?f. 

Of this commission, Edward Cranfield became Governor 
of New Hampshire in 1682, having come from England 
and returning thither in 1685. He was extremely arbi- 
trary and attempted to ux the people of the Colony with- 
out their coiuent. He died in 1704. 

^i/£tfM£r*K;£tm,bominEngland in 1 632,graduated 
atHairard College in 1650 and was, at first, a preacher. 
He was made Chief Justice in 1686 and was Lieutenant- 
Govenar or AAiog Governor, from 1692 until the end 
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of his life in 1701. He «u furled *ftridiiiid i 
rioui bachelor." ■' • 

Jatfb DudUj, Coktniil Govchwr of MamchiiMtts, 
was bom in Roxbiuy ia 1647 and died then ia 1 720W He 
studied theology, bitt preftncd ■ pcdkicil ciner and was 
present at the Great Swamp FUit m 1675. He wat 
made " President of New Ethane" in 1685, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court in i687,andwasGoTenK)rof 
Massachusetu fiom 170a to 1715. He was diaraAes>> 
ized as " 2 philosopher and a sdiolar, a dhrine and a law- 
yer, all combined." 

Edward Sjtndii^y buiineti uent of Errand, in New 
England colonies, was born in Engjand akwt i6ao and 
died in tlie West Indies after 1694. 

Fitx^Jthn ff^nthnf^ son of John Wiathnp, Of New 
London,and grandson of John Winthiop, of Boston, was 
bom at Ipswich, MassacbuiettSt in 1639 and died in Boe^ 
ton in 1 707. He served in the Pariiamencaty Annjr, in 
ScotlandfbutretumedtDAmeriGaia 1663. He wu made 
Major-Gencial in Conne&iatt and was Governor of the 
Colony from 1698 to 1707. 

yet/i I^iiubmyJMMur^ altliou^ be thus Kgned the r^ 
port of the commissioners, is said to have been a son of 
IViUiam Pynchon, the colonist, who came to Boston with 
John Wiiuhrop, and was bom in England in 1611. He 
was called " Governor" of Springfield and the Connec- 
ticut River Valley, where he fouMed Northampton and 
five other towns. 1 ' 

Natbaniil Sailmttall 'wu bom at Ipswidi, Manadiu- 
setts, in 1639. In 1692 he wM appmnted a judge to try 
the witchcraft cases at Salem, but declined. 

"Assembled within d mile" 

The house where the Assembly met was that of Captain 

John Fones. 

"The town name of Rochester" 
Judge Potter {Early Narragaiuttty p. 35S) quotes Daniel 
Updike as saying that ^'■Recbtittr was so named because 
Smith came from, at or near Rochester, in England." It 
is, however, well authenticated that Richard Smith be- 
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^.t ; longe<l in Gloucestershirc,on ihc Sevem,in the southwest 
of England, while Rochester is on the Medway, in the cast. 
, ■ . ' Kings Townc had been incorporated twelve years earlier, 
sti io 1674. //ffw/rj/wm, the Con nci^icut name ofWcst- 
... ( teriy, is, probably, an incorrefl form growing out of a 
• „ ■ careless manner of writing Faveriham^ which is given in 
. other places. So far, also, as appears, there is no town 
named Havcrshamin£nglan<l,whileFaversham, in Kent, 
is well known. Wcncrly had been incorporated in 1669. 
DiJfard (pc Dcbtford, as it is sometimes given) is, also, 
to far as is known.a novelty in town nomenclature. The 
name is still preserved in East Greenwich, as the designa- 
tion of CMw of iu streets. That town had been incorporated 
in 1677. All these new town titles were assigned by Dud- 
ley, in 1686, and all the fonner ones restored in 1689. 

, , Governor Jcnclccs,*' of Rhode Island, was born in what 
u now Pawtuckct, in 1656, and died in 1740. He was 
originally a land surveyor, much employed by the Rhode 
Island government, in establishing its boundaries, and 
was appointed a commissioner to settle the boundary dis- 
, . putcs which arose with Massachusetts and ConneSicut. 
,, .Hewasihefirst Governor of the Colony, who lived oui- 
■ I aide of Newport. Governor Jcnckcs was a giant in sut- 
ure, measuring over seven feet. 

34 '^'Jeremiah Dummer." 

. Tliis scholar was bom in Boston, about 1 680, and died 
in England, in 1739. Noted for his brilliancy, he was sent 
to England, by Massachusetu, in i7io,asberagent,and 
remained in London in that capacity until 1721. He was 
a brother of Governor William Duinmer.(Sec Note 118.) 

35 "Fiftyyearsr 

The King*! Province was ere^cd into an independent 
jurisdidion in March, 1664-5. When it was reunited to 
Rhode Island, in 1726,11 had existed above rur/j' years. 

36 "Tht Church of England." 

Among the Nan^aosett families, which may be men- 
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';.. vtioned u ceitiinly) or)in some cuet^ Mbrntcatunlr^ at- 
tached^before i7p09totlieworshipoftlieCliurchof Eng- 
land, are: Tbe Smiths and LMtte, at wbote house the 

• Rev^WUliam Blackstonefq;uja^preached^beforei675^ 

and the Rev. Mr. Spear, in i683vas weU as the Rer. 

' George Keith^in 1 702, visited for thcsame purpose. (Note 

193, Austin's GM0LDi&tfRb$deJbknd^pp.22^iSM,) 

The ^/ww, whose head, Samuel, was a Petttquamscuft 

. Purchaser, in 1657, ^'^ dedbied himself an Eptscopa- 

. ' lian, before the King's Commissioners, previous^ to 
1682. The fVUktu^ who appear to have been living in 
Namgansett as early as 1664-5 ^^d whose immediate 
ancestors were clergymen of the Chuich in Eng^nd.The 
Mumfirds^ whose head, Thomas, lived in Kingstown as 
eariyas 1668 and of whom Henry Gardiner deposed diat 

i he professed himself an Episcopalian. The Bulb. (Aus- 
: tin's Gemal. DiA tf RMi IsUmd^ pp.' 1 5 1, 264«6.) 
The Alhrt^ whose head, Samuel, was living in King^ 
' town as eariyas 1671, his farnily having come from Ips- 
wich, England, a small town containing mmeUm farish 
churches^ and being, presunubly, adherents of the En^ish 
Church. He was, together widi his wife, Isabel, baptized 

* by the Rev. James Honyman, of Newport,between 1 704 
and 1 708. George Balfour^ at whose house the Rev. 
George Keith was entertained in 1702. The GarSnerSy 
who were settled in Kingstown in 1679 and were early 
on familiar terms with Churchmen. The RemingUns and 
the RichmonJsj who came to Namgansett about 16871 

' one of their immediate ancestors, Edward Richmond, 
being declared to be a member of the Church of England. 
The Browns J Samuel and William, whose alleged father, 
Jeremiah, was living in Kingstown in 1687 ^^^ who, as 
well as the PhiUipses^ the Dickinsons^ the (Joseph) Smiths^ 
the Bucimastersj and the KeltriJgeSy were represented 
among the signers of the Petition of 1716, for the set* 
tlement of an Episcopal minister in Namgansett 

37 ''The Rev. Christopher' Bridger 

Mr. Bridge was settled in Namgansett, during 1707-8, 
and was transferred to Rye, New York, in 1709. (The 
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- Digest oTtheRecordsoftheSocietyforthePropagationof 
tbeGo^ inFoFeignPzrts, London, i89S,pp.852,85S.) 
The earliest known record ofa movement for the seltle- 
ment of a missionary in that region is found tn a state- 
ment in Humphreys's ^n Hitttrical Accauni if the Jn- 
arfreled StcUty ftr tit Pnpagatian if the Gispel in For- 
<i]{«/'drff,London,i73o,p.62,underthe hcadof 1702 
(^e year foUowing ^e establishment of the Society): 

' "The Bishop of London (Dr. Compton) received, at 
the same Time Petitions for Ministers from Rhode Is- 
land, from Narragansett, . . . from Little Compton and 
Tiveiton." The Digest (p. 41) also notes: " In Febru- 

' - aiy, 1702* the Society, after reading letters, ^delivered in 

by Dr. Bray,' and consulting the Rev. G. Keith [who 

' had already visited America, as a Quaker, before con- 

' forming to the Church of England] , recorded its opinion, 
■ that a Missionary should be sent to the Narragansett 
country,' and the Bishop of London was asked to recom- 
mend one. It was not possible, however, to carry out the 
proposal till many years later. In the meantime Keith, 
Talbot, and Gordon reached Bostonon June 11,1702." 
The objefi of Keith's mission was to enquire into the 
spiritual condition of the people and to endeavour to 
awaken them to a sense of the Christian religion. The fol- 
lowing record is found in his diary : "August 23 [ 1 702I , 
Sunday. I Preached at Narraganset (that lyes on the 
Continent, but not far from Rhod-Island) at the house 

' ofMr. Opdyke's, where I had a considerable Auditory. . . . 
The People there are very desirous, that a Church of 
England Minister b^ sent to them." 

**Tht Preskfterian or Congregational Society," 
The earliest introdu^on of Congregational churches 
into what was already Rhode Island territory occurred at 
Kingstown and Newport, it being difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to determine to which the credit of precedence be- 
longs. There are those who claim that there was, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Congregational 
worship in what became, in 1674," King's Townc,"aI- 
dKM^ records of the tzSt are wanting. The beginnings 
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of the Church are taid by these to dale back to about the 
settlement of the countiy) m 164I1 several of the Fetta- 
quamscutt purchasers hairing been Boston Puritans or 
Congregationalists. The first Congregational minister, in 
Kingstown, of whom an account is extant, was the Rev. 
Mr. Woodward,** who came from Dedham, Massa- 
chusettt, in z695« He was succeeded bjr Mr. Henrj 
Flint ^ (or Flynt), and he, in 1 702, as rehted in the too, 
by the subsequendy distinguished Samuel Nllet, as yet 
unordained, who came to Kingstown under the auspices 
of the well-known Judg^ Sewall, of Boston. (See about 
Churchmen amongsigners of Letter in Potter,pp. 1 27-9.) 

39 ^^Buili under his nfforshipj^ 

Humphreys's Histmical jkc9tmi(p. 324)contaiiis the fol- 
lowing record; ^The people of Narragansett Country 
made application to the Bishop of London, about the 
year 1 707, for a Missionary and built a Church, soon 
after, by the voluntary contributions of the Inhabitants. 
It is a Timber Building and commodiously situated for 
those who generally attend Divine Service. It is distant 
from Providence, the nearest church (on nuinland), 
27 miles. The county is above 30 Miles long and be- 
tween 1 2 and 1 3 broad. There are near 4000 Inhabitants, 
including 200 nc^oes. The people who appeared at first 
desirous of the Church of England Worship were but 
few, but they were very earnest for it." (For copy of deed 
of Old Church Lot sec Appendix C.) There is reason to 
believe that the ancient sacramental silver, presented to 
St. Paul's Church by Queen Anne, belongs to the period 
of Mr. Bridge's ministry. It is recorded that in the year. 
previous to his arrival in Narragansett, 1706, she sent a 
silver chalice and paten to each of thechurches at Jamaica, 
Hempstead, West Chester, Rye, and Suten Island, in the 
Province of New York, and, in 1708, ^^ Communion 
table cloths, silver chalices, salvers and Pulpit cloths " to 
Burlington,NewJersey,andx^t;/rtf/tf/i&/r churches in §tber 
provinces. (S. P. G. Records, pp. 53, 63, and Humphreys's 
Historical Account^ (ffr., in he!) Inasmuch as Queen Anne 
died in 1 7 14, before another minister was settled in Nar* 
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nganten, it U piobsblc that the Church there shared in 
thu distribution of 1708. The gift consisted of a bap- 
tismal basin, unfortunately melted over, more than a half 
century ago ^1907), into a modem-shaped paten,a small 
' paten, used also as a chalice cover, and a chialice, marked 
"Anna Regina." This chalice bears upon it a Utii'i Htad 
traudy which marks the cycle from March, 1696, to 
June, 1 720, and a date Ittttr £, which belongs to 1 706-7, 
both coinciding with the above assumption. The silver 
flagon of St. Idol's was a legacy from Nathaniel Kay, 
£sq^ini734. - 

40 ** Ordained in Braintree." 

Judge Potter, in a note to the later edition of Early Nar- 
ragansttt (pp. 373, 374), remarks: '^Mr. Arnold, in his 
' Hisfry»/RJMdeIsienti(u.S),siy»ihuhc [theRev.Sam- 
uel NUes] returned to Rhode Island and became pastor 
ofa church in Charlestown, composed chiefly of Indians, 
but the Hlitary of Braiatret, published in 1878, docs not 
intimate that he ever left the place. . . . Professor Park, 
in his address at BraintFee,on the fiftieth anniversaiy of 
Dr. Sioiib's ordination, says that Mr. Niles remained the 
pastor of this church fifty-one years, until his death." 
Governor Arnold's error seems to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of a passage in Judge Potter's Earhf 
NatTagttHiiiiy itself, where (p. 122) he remarks, con- 
cerning the Indian Baptist Church arising out of the New 
Light Stir and founded in 1 750, " The first pastor was 
James Simons and after him tbejameus Samuel NiUt ; in 
bis day one of the most eminent Indian preachere in 
America." It was a well-known custom for Indians and 
negroes to assume the names of white people of promi- 
nence, who had been their patrons or masters, a class to 
which this Indian preacher, Niles, doubtless belonged. 
Governor Arnold seems to have understood the term to 
refer simply to one who preached to Indians. The Rev. 
Samuel NiIc8,of Block Island and Braintrec, was the first 
Rhode Islander who ever catered Harvard College. 

41 "The Rev. Samuel Myles" 

Mr. Mylet was bom in i664,probably in Rehoboth.Mas- 



• sachtuettS) and gnduated at Hanrard Coll^ in i68^v 
,. going to England for orden. After his letum he 

redor^ June 29^ 1689 (^ succession to thd fint 
the Rev. Robert RatcUffis), of Kin^s Oapd^ Bos U i l 
. I ; ereded during the same year, the parish having been 

' ganized in i686. After three yean of service^Mr. Myl 
again visited Engbuid and succeeded in securing the 
bounty for the benefit of the Chapel and, particulari^i 
to the extent of one hundred pounds a jrear for an assisr- 
ant minister, Mr. Bridge being the fint to be i^>pointecf, 

' : by the Bishc^ of London, under this grant, to the posi- 
tion. In AprU, 1723, Mr. Myles bud d^ comentone of 
a second £piscq>al church in Boston, which, under the 
name of Christ Church, was opened for divine worship, 
in December of the same year, hf the Rev. Dr. Tim- 
othy Cutler. The health of the redor of King's Chapel 
'failed in the summer of 1 727 and he died Mardi 4, 1 728, 
' leaving the reputation of a good preacher and a fiur 

■■■* scholar. ■'..*"■'' ' . 

42 ^^A serious division J* > 

' Batchelder, in fhic. History rf-tbo Easterm Dtoeosi (L 377- 
' 80), gives the following account of this aflUr: ^Ow- 
. ing to inequality of rights and dissimilaritv of charac- 
ter, the relations between the Rev. Mr. Myles and the 
- Rev. Mr. Bridge were not pleasant. In 1 703, Mr. Bridge 
> without the permission of the Bishop of London, visited 
England. He carried with him a complimentaiy letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, signed by Governor Dud- 
ley and sixteen members of King's Chapel. At about the 
same time Mr. Myles wrote to the Rev. Dr. Beveridge, 
desiring him to use his influence with the Bishop of Lon- 
don to prevent the return of Mr. Bridge to Boston. . . • 
Mr. Bridge was entrusted, by Mr. Myles, with a letter to 
some party there. Forgetful of the most ordinary rule of 
honour, he opened it. With an intention of injuring Mr. 
' Myles, on account of something contained in it, he sent 
copies to the Archbishop of Canterbuiy and the Bishop 

* 'i of London. The Bishop of London was very much dis- 
'i pleased with Mr* Bridge and. the Church in Boston, in 
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which he appean to have had a party in his favour." After 
the letter of the Bishop to the wardens of King's Chapel, 
of the date of February 12, 1706, from which an ex- 

' tended passage has been given, in the text, the maner 
was pacificated, u appears from the following record: 
" Boston, September 23, r 706. Att a meeting of the Ves- 
try .. . my Lord of London's letter was read relating to 
Mr. Bridge his removall to the Narrowgansctts &c., to 
which he complied and wished me, Savill Simpson, to 
tell Mr. Myles that be left the charge of the Church 
wholly to his care and intended to goe to Narraganietts 

' ' in three days." 

43 "Oflloiw, 1706." 

From the close of the preceding note, as well as from the 
traditional statement, in the text, it is sufficiently certain 
that Mr. Bridge made his appearance in Narragansett by 
the middle of the autumn in 1706. Whatever discrep- 
ancy exisu between this date and the record of the So- 
ciety (Note 37) that Mr. Bridge was settled there during 
1707-8, may be explained by the suggestion that, at he 
left Boston somewhat abruptly (*'tn three days"), he 
went to his new cure, at first, simply by the appointment 
of the Bishop of London and was not recognized by 
the Society, or appointed by it, until the beginning of 
' 1 707. In the letter of the Bishop to the officers of King's 
CJiapel, May, 1 708, in which allusion is made to the ^ in- 
solent Riott upon the Church of Road Island " [meaning, 
ofccHirte, A^/w^/],by Mr. Bridge, it is implied that he 
was still enjoying at least a pan of the Royal Bounty, 
which he had been receiving in Boston and that the full 
allowance would have to be restored to the new Assist- 
ant at King's Chapel, the Rev, Henry Harris, by mid- 
summer, 1709, at farthest, which proved, however, to 
be some months after Mr. Bridge's departure from Nar- 
ragansett for New York. The text of the letter, referred 
to, is as follows : " I do also declare that Mr. Harris shall 
have the full allowance of the appointed bounty, by Mid- 
summer next come twelve months at furthest, as not be- 
. ing yet fully informed to what degree and upon what 
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ground! Mr. BtUgt haA oemmSuti A« mmekm Skat 
upon the Onich of Road lihaJ: »Uck n «MM at I M 
uceftiined of, I tntead dK faO ■Dovmee Ada 



from that tunc Gms aadcri^ hiad llilTwai^E^^A 
daj of Maj, 1 70S. H. LomoiU" raMckddcf's JSmwj y* 
/^ Essun Duau^ i. 381.) (For biAcr bBt Aom Ifr. 



Bridge, we BakiM'iJ£i«i7yjp^aftlMftr,i.3a,6o,6(i 
ir. 61-3, 71.) 

, "In 1 717." 
After the dqnitnK of Mr. Bridp IB 1 70S, iat3 the IP- 
rival of Mr. Guy in I7i7,diae appear to have been no 
regular serncei bdd in Sl hsTs Cfaaickt alAoqg^ 10- 
p^tcd efforts were made to tfat end. JaUed Bnatoo, 
writing to Hoooanble Samnel Sewal, fioD Newport, 
August 9, 1711, after mraHng of the propefl of geniiig 
a good Cmgrtimtmmal miniwer for Kinpuwii, renaifca, 
**■ I undentand the dbKrAmm tUftA mtn gw^«««l^ bjr 
the next ship, a ■"■"V*"' for that town.** ^Potter's Barif 
NarraganttttyY. l30.)Botif SocfawiBdMtrcxpeAatiaa, 
it was doomed to disappointment. In the S. P. G. A- 
straB rori7i3-i4n made the foDowiif sta t n u em : ■■For 
this Palish [Newbiiiy, Maiiathuum] or Nmrrm^ mu n 
was assigned the Revoend Mr. DmH^ AwAtraf, a a»- 
tive of the Counny umI R roi dj te of didr W» of cducs- 
tion, Grandson to Goveroour Brt^tnu." ( Bi l che ld ef *a 
Histtry »f tbt EatUrm Ductu^ L 433.) Mr. firadttieet, 
arter ordination, died, howeTcr,ofadistempcr, in 1714, 
before leaving England. In 1715 the Sodety direded in 
missionaiy at Newport, the Rer. Jamei Honnnin, to 
** deliver an occauonal lefiure for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of Narragansett.'* (Alluded to m Appendix D.) Liter 
in the same year, the following letter from QtmrAmm 
in Narragantett was addressed to the Sodctf : 

Kinpttvm in Nturtgasttt, N. S. OStr, 20^ 17 15 
We had the honour of jrours of Maj 10^ wherein you 
inform us of the Hon'bleSocietiei careof usindireAtng 
the Reverend Mr. Honyman to supply our present ne- 
cessities. We want words to express the deep and grate- 
full tense we have of the Sodeties favour in bemg so 
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' bipi^ to be made the obje^ of their compassion and 
concern, and especially in this Remarkable Instance of 
' /it. In return of which all the acknowledgements in our 
power (which we now and always shall sincerely pray) 
\ are our fervent prayers to the pious designs of our most 
- ' chariuble BenefaAors. But tho' to answer the Hon'ble 
•' ' • Societies pious Intentions, Mr. Honyman (whose pre- 
sence with us and services amongst us have been and 
always shall be acceptable unto us) has determined to ob- 
serve a stated lefiurc in this place, which we shall care- 
fully attend. Yet endeavours of this kind (tho indeed they 
may keep the face of Religion) cannot be supposed to have 
that useful! and universal Influence upon the manners and 
principles of the Rude and Ignorant, that a settled min- 
' \ ' ister must be presumed to have, and therefore we must 
' renew our earnest importunities that the most Hon'ble 
patrons of Religion would be pleased to commission for 
us a Gentleman of Temper, Condud and Learning, to 
be fixed and reside among us, who may be under God, 
a happy Instrument of Building us up in our most Holy 
Faith, and that, from the numerous Blessings of Heaven 
upon the Society, the result of our united and unfeigned 
prayers, they may be made sensible that their labour is 
hot spent in vain upon their end. 
' , Your most humble servants 

Charles Dickinson ■*'-'^; 
George Balfour" 
Will'm Browne 
Henry Bull 
Samuel Phillips'" 
Samuel Brown 

SaM'LL ALBRO^^'^■ 

Joseph Smith 



77>e principal 
inhabitants af 
Narraganttt 
in communitn 
with tht 
Church if 
England 



In consequence of the failure to appear of the mission- 
aiy,the Rev. William Guy, appointed in response to the 
above petition, a still more numerously signed letter, re- 
newii^ the application for a settled minister, was sent 
to the Society, from Narragansett, about a year later, as 
follows: 
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J/tragMuel in th Coltay tf Rhtii Itlaniim Jmeriid, 
Stpttmbtr 13, 1716 
Upon infonnation that there was one Mr. Guy ajv- 
pointcd minister for this place, wc promised ourselves in 
a httlc time to sec the triumphs of Religion, Virtue and 
Knowledge over the prostrate Ruin of Atheism, Vice and 
Ignorance; But behold, to the frustration of our vain 
hopes, after all our impatience for that Gentleman's com- 
ing, we now understand that he designs to remain in Ca- 
rolina, notwithstanding the society's order for his settle- 
ment here, whereby we are become again the ridicule of 
. our enemies, who insult us upon the disappointment, and 
most maliciously affirm that we arc only trifled with, 
wherefor we presume again to renew our most humble 
and imponunate application to those Generous lovers of 
mankind, the patrons of religion, and most earnestly in- 
treat the Hon'ble society still to commiserate our care, 
and make our destitute condition the continued obje<^ of 
their compassion, by sending an ingenious Gentleman 
to serve and advance the interest of Religion in this place; 
for the stated lefture that Mr. Honyman deserves [hV] 
keeps up the face of religion among us, yet it cannot be 
presumed to answer the end of a constant ministry which 
is the setting and gathering of a church, and which that 
would in a little time most certainly do here, to a very 
wonderful perfeAion. But then, as this place well de- 
serves, so will it engross the constant labours of a fixed 
minister, and therefore those persons must be concluded 
to present the Hon'ble Society, with very mistaken no- 
tions of this place, who suggest thai one minister qx& 
serve it, and those far distant places from it, that wc un- 
derstand were in Mr. Guy's commission, and therefore 
we most humbly beg that a minister may particularly be 
appointed for us, and we can, with greater confidence, 
assure the Hon'ble Society that there is the highest pro- 
bability that they would quickly perceive the happy fruits 
of their pious care, and be made very sensible that their 
labour had not been spent in vain. We desire you to lay 
this, with our humble duty, before the Hon'ble Society, 
and to assure them, in our names, that we arc, with the 
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greatest veneration and esteem their, as we subscribe 
ourselves. 

Your most obedient and most humble servants, 

Charles Dickinson 

Sam'^^ Albro 

George Balfour 

Samuell Brown 

John Albro 

Gakriel Bernon Memhert e/tht 

Joseph Smith Church of 

John Buckmaster, «nMr ' England h 

John Buckmaster,/h«/«- Narraganstl 

SamH^ Philups . 

Tho! Phillips 

Christop^ Phillips 

John Keltridge 

William Browne 
I being fully convinced of the tnith of the assertions con- 
tained in this letter, do heartily concur in the petition 
of it. James Honyman 

4,5 "Until his death, in 1751." 

Although Mr. Guy seemed reluilant to remove from 
Charleston to Namgansctt, when Arsi appointed to that 
nation, in, apparently, the early part of 1716, yet it is 
related by Humphreys {^Hiiinrual Account^ pp. 324-6), 
that, in 1817, he entered upon the mission with much 
zeal. The members of the Church of England, living 
there, received him with many tokens of joy, presently 
providing him with a convenient house. But, probably, 
his heart was never weaned from the South. Contracting 
certain indiipositions, on account of the climate of Rhode . 
IsUnd, he was shortly, in 1718, rctransferred to South 
CarDlina,hislan recorded official afl in Narragansett bear- 
ii^the date of "Sep", y* 18*' 1718." Mr. Guy's subse- 
quent ministry of thirty-three years, in the single parish of 
St.Andrew*Strelieveshim from any suspicionofRcldeness 
of chaiader, raised by the brevity of bis stay in Nairagan- 
•ett. It was during that period, in 1 73 1 , that, in response 
to*a^ifaX (nm the Governor of the Bahainas,by reason 
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of** the extream want of a minister " there, he spent some 
months, most self-sac riiicingly and usefully, in those is- 
Ian<is, baptizing one hundred andtwenty-cight adults and 
children, administering the Holy Communion, manying, 
and visiting the siclt. 

46 "The first entry in the Church Records." 

The title-page of the Record Book reads : " ^em Dnts 
Centervat, Tbi Register Beoi Belonging It the Church of 
St. Paul'sin Narragamitt. Beught in Boston by Tho-. Pbil- 
lips" Below, on the same page, the title is substantially 
repeated, with the date 1 720. The book is bound in vel- 
lum, originally, no doubt, white, although now stained 
and discoloured by age. It bears, in its binding, by a plea- 
sant coincidence, an almost exa<5t resemblance to the 
still more antique Parish Record Book of JVickford Old 
Church, Essex, England, whence came the name of the 
Narragansett village. Accounts of the first wardens and 
vestry-men of St. Paul's will be found below, in connec- 
tion with entries, in the Parish Register, involving their 
names, except in thccases of John Keltridge and Thomas 
Lillibridge, concerning whom no record appears to be ex- 
tant, save that the latter is mentioned In the records of 
Trinity Church, Newport, from 1699 ^° J7'9' 

47 "On the same day" 

Ac the same meeting Mr. Thomat Phillipi was chosen 
register and Moses Parr sexton. The early records of 
the Church, for many years, appear to he in the hand- 
writing ofMr. Phillips, who did not die until 1 77a, when 
it is recorded that, on January 19, the Rev. Mr. Fayer- 
weather "was sent for to buiy, in St. Paul's Church yard, 
the Corpse of Mr. Thomas Phillips and tho' the severest 
day imaginable, on account of Snow and tempest, Mr. F. 
officiated at the Grave and preached a short discourse." 
Mr. Parr,** the first sexton of St. Paul'sChurchtdyedveny 
sudainly," July 31, i723."J'"Eldred, Esq. Assistant," 
also called Captain John Eldred, was the officer who ad- 
ministered the above oaths. 
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^.8 "Anna Donnison and Elizabeth Donnison." 

The presence of the Donison family in Providence, dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, is further shown by an entry 
in the North Kingstown Records, "Jonathan Donison, 
of Providence, son of Capt. William, deceased [perhaps 
X brother of Anna and Elizabeth], and Avis Huling of 
Nonh Kingstown, married by George Thomas, Justice 
of the Peace, Aug. 8, 1773." 

4,9 '*//» ancient and honourable family of Rochelle'* 
Mr.Willian D. Ely, of Providence, who has given much 
time and study to the family history of the Hcrnons, has 
fumtsbed the following genealogy of the La Rochelle 
* '■•" branchof the family, from the early part of the fourteenth 
'' ctntury: Raoul Bernon married Charlotte dc Talmant, 
<"' I daughter of Sire Helie, an ancient mayor of La Rochelle. 
~- ' Nicolas Bernon, son of Rooul, was chosen mayor of 
' La Rochelle, in 1357. He married Jeanne de Manleon. 
'■ Jdun Bernon, son of Nicolas, mayor in 1398, married, 
■'■' io 1399, Jeanne Trongure. Jean Thomas Bernon, son 
' ' oTJehan, was Sieur de Bcrnonville and of Bernoniere. 
*' ' He married Marie Marais, in i43S- Andri Bernon, son 
of JcanTbomas,marricd, March 3, 1476, Louise Sarot. 
Andrj had two sons, Pierre and Jean. Jean Bernon, se- 
cond son of Andri, married Perelte Dorin. Andr^ Ber- 
non, only con of Jean, married Catherine du Boucher, 
in 1 545. Leonard Bernon, son of Andr^, married Fran- 
(oise Canri, in 1578. Andrj Bernon, son of Leonard, 
■iiarTied(i) JeaneLescour,and (2)MariePapin,in 1605. 
Andrj Bernon, son of Andrj, married Suzanne Guille- 
mard in 1631. Gabriel Bernon, son of Andr^, married 
(l) Esther Le Roy, in 1673, and (2) Mary Harris, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1712,3 daughter ofTho- 
■nas Haniiandagrand-nieceof Wil]iamHarris,tbccom- 
panion of Roger Williams. 

Gabriel's brother Andrj married Esther Du Pont, 
and had a daughter, Marie Sarra, wbose portrait, copied 
for the late Governor Dyer from a picture in the pos- 
seuion of the Bernon family at La Rochelle, France, is 
hen pqiroduced. Suzanne, sincrof Gabriel and Andri, 
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also married into the Du Pont fiunikr. Marie Sarra mar- 
ried her couttn, Paul Du Pont, 2ni^ having three dul- 
dren, Paul Fran9ois9 Marie Anna Sana, andFrangoiae. 
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50/ ^^Reiurned to Providence.' 

The succesrive residences of Mr. Bemon in America, 
as given by Austin in the GeneaL Diff. ofRhidi bland 
(pp. 19, 20) and also gathered from ancient documents, 
are as follows : 

On July 5, i688, he arrived in Boston, in the ship 

. Ddpbin^ from Gravesend, remaining there about nine 

V yean, during which time he engaged in the manufiUSure 
of rosin and salt, made two vwages to En^and for com- 
mercial purposes and obtained a confirmatkm of a laige 

\ ^x^6i of land at Oxford, Massachusetts, upon which be 
ultimately built a grist-milL About 1697 he removed from 
Boston to Newport, where, in 1699, he was a a%ner of 
a petition to the Eari of Bdlomont, the reoendy arrived 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay and New York, for the 
establishment of a Church of England church in New- 
port, and where, June 14, 17 10, his first wife is said to 
h^ve died, her grave-stone in Newport cemetery being 
still to be seen. But about the same date and, presuma- 
bly, somewhat previously to it, he removed to Provi- 
dence, being described in a deed of June 16, 1 7 10, as 
^^of Providence, merchant,'* where, in 1 712, he mar- 
ried his second wife. The Providence residence of Mr. 
Bemon, at this time, or, perhaps, somewhat later, was di- 
re£Uy opposite St. John's Church, on North Main Street. 
Some time between 171 2 and 1 716, in which year he 
describes himself, in a letter,^ as one of the ^Members 
of the Church of England in Narragansett," he took up 

. his residence at Wickford, or near it, where, at various 
dates, from Oaober 20, 1709, to July 7, 171 2, he had 
already purchased lots of land, from Lodowick Updike, 
Joseph Austin, and Joseph Smith, building a wharf and 
a warehouse on one of them, presumably the one still 
called, by old people, the ^^ Bernon lot," on the south 
side of Washington Street, near Gold Street. In 1 7 1 8 he 
was elected a vestry-man of St. Paul's Church, Narragan- 
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•ctt. By August lo, I7i9,when hedescnbedhimself^na 
deed conveying his largest tradl of Kingstown land, to 
Stq>hen Hazard), as '^ of Providence, merchant," he had 
retxuned to that town, where he appears to have lived 
continuously, until his death in 1 736. Perhaps, however. 
It some period, he passed considerable time at Oxford, 
Massachusetts, where he had a large house, but, proba- 
bly, not a legal residence. 

51 " The only veritable sketch." 

An important paper on the Huguenots, embracing a 
sketch of Gabriel Bcrnon in his public character, was 
prepared by one of his descendants. Miss Esther Bernon 
Carpenter, and read before the Rhode Island Historical 
Society in the autumn of 1885, being published by the 
Society soon afterwards. In Dr. Charles W. Baird's 
Hiittry */" the Hugatntt Emigration to America is con- 
tained the most accurate and interesting notice of the 
Bernons, which has yet appeared. In Daniels's Hiilory 
of the French Settlements of Oxford there are, also, many 
interesting exusSs from the Bcrnon papers. 

Among the well-known families in Rhode Island, 
lineally descended from Gabriel Bcrnon, are theTour- 
uUoti of Newport and Glocester, the Whipples of Cum- 
berland, the Coddingtons of Newport, the Crawfords and 
the Aliens of Providence, the Helmcs of South Kings- 
town and the Carpenters of North Kingstown. 

The descent of the Crawfords and the Aliens is as fol- 
lows: Gideon Crawford, born January 29, 1 709, married 
Mary Bemon, daughter of Gabriel Bernon. His brother, 
Joseph Crawford,born in 1 7 1 2, married Susanne Bemon, 
daughter of Gabriel Bemon. 

Zachariah AUen, born March 2i, 1739, married (1) 
Sarah Crawford, daughter of Gideon and Mary (Bemon) 
Crawford,August 9, 1 772;shc died December 1 7, 1772, 
without issue. (2) Candace Crawford, daughter of Joseph 
. . Crawford and Susanne (Bernon) Crawford, September 
26, 1773; the second wife being a cousin of the first; 
died 1776. (3) Anne, daughter of Joseph and Susanne 
(Benioa)Cntrt'ord^ lister ofhii second wife,June,i778. 
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Zachariah Alien, LL.D. (lite FmUeat of Rhode It- 
land Historical Sodetjr), bora Septtmber 15, 179S* was 
the seventh child of Zacharah Allen and Anne Cnw- 
Tord (daughter of Joicpb Cnnrford),die tilrd wile of hit 

father. 

52 "Samuel Shute^ Esq." 

The following, in condniution of the beiding of this 
Petition, immediately after the name of Shute, it taken 
from the original hiadtbut among the Beroon papen: 
"Capuin General and Governor m Chief, 10 and over 
His Majesty'a Province of tbeAfauaebuutti B^t in JVinv 
England, and to tlie Honourable Hit Major's Coun- 
cil, and Houte of Repreaentadvet in General CouR at- 
tembled at B§sUn^ Nnimhtr 1720." 

Samuel Shute was Governor of Maatachuaettt Bay 
from 1716 to i727> 

53 "Joseph Dudity,Esq.^aiuithiI&H,ff}UUmStMgA- 
ten, Esq." 

For notices of Joseph Dudley and William Stou^uoc, 
see Note 30. Dudl^ had died just before the prcienfing 
of this Petition. Stougbton had died long before,in 1701. 

54 " /In Episcopal Church in Providence." 

Three of the colonial churchet of Rhode Island owe their 
oiigin or early growth, in' a laige d^jicei to the enetgy 
and devotion of Gabriel Bcmon. The first formal move- 
ment for the formation of Trinity Church, Newport 
(Note 5o),was die Petition of September 26, 1699, to 
the Earl of Bcllomont,of which he was the first signer 
and probably the author. It it as follows: 
To his Excellency Richard, Earle of Bbllomont, &c. 
The humble Petition of the People of the Church or 
England now resident in Rhode Island, 

Sheweth That your Petitioners and others inhabit- 
ing within this Island having agreed and concluded to 
cnSt a church for the Worship of God according to 
the discipline of the Church of England and tho* all are 
disposed and ready to give all the encouragement we po^ 
sibiy can to a Pious and learned Misitter to tettle and 



■ abide amongst us, yet by reason we are not in a capacity 
• to contribute to such an hon^'* Mcntcnancc as may be 
- Fe(]umie and expedient; Your Petitioners therefore 
' hombly pray that your Lordship wilt be pleased so farr 
to favour our undertakings as to intercede with his 
Maj'' for his gracious letters to this Government, on our 
bchJIfc to protetSaiid encourage us and that some assist- 
ance towards the present menienance of a Minister 
among us may be granted as your Excellency in your 
great wisdomc shall think most meet, and that your Ex- 
cellency will also be pleased tg write in our behalfeand 
&vour to the Lords of the Council of Trade and Ptan- 
tations, or to such Ministers of slate as your Excellency 
shall judge convenient Jn and about the premises. 
And your Petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray Sic. 
Gaokiel Bernon Wm. Bkini.kv 
PiERE Ayrould Robert Gardiner 

i^ twelve others 
(Arnold's Histary tf Rhedt Island (Appendix G), i. 559-) 

A» laic » 1719, Mr. Bcmon was a pcwholdcr in Tri- 
nity Church and his sons-in-law, Adam Powell and Wil- 
tiain Coddingion, were its vestry-mcn or church war- 
dens. As to the Church in Narraganscct, it has already 
been seen that Gabriel Bernon was one of the signers 
of the letter sent thence, in 1 716, to representatives of 
the S. ?. G. begging for a minister for St. Paul's, and 
that he was,iii 1 7 1 8, a member of its first vestiy, of which 
there is a record. The letters above, in the text, attest the 
leading parr uken by him in the foundation of King's 
Church (afterwards St. John's), in Providence. So disin- 
terested and well-informed a witness as Governor Ar- 
nold (//utory tf Rbtdt Island^ ii. 76) declares: "The 
first Episcopal Church in Providence and the third in the 
colony, as it then existed, owed its origin to the perse- 
vering piety of Gabriel Bemon, the first signer of the pe- 
tition for Trinity Church, Newport, twenty-five years be- 
forc" In another, indirect, way the transmitted churchly 
iofluenceof Bemon inured totheadvantageoftheChurch 
in Southern New England. Hiignnddaugbtcr,Elizabeth 
Fowdl,'Mcoiid wife of the Rev. Samuel Seabury, of New 
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E^fl^, had his son Samuel, the future first Bishop of 
Connc<£)icu(aiid Rhode Island, from a child of three and 
a half years, under her constant care and Chmiian nur- 
ture. 

55 "CoUeilor Kay" 

Narhaniel Kay, Collcilor of Customs, in Newport, for 
many years from the accession of Queen Anne, in 1 702, 
was a liberal bcnefa^or of the Church throughout the 
Colony. An account of him will be found in the suc- 
ceeding sketch of Trinity Church, Newport. 

56 "James MacSparran." 

This letter of Mr. MacSparran and two or three more 
arc insencd here somewhat out of their r^ular chrono- 
logical order, on account of their relation to Mr. Bcrnon. 
The query has sometimes been raised as to whether 
the first Church service in Providence was held by Mr. 
MacSparran or by Mr. Honyman. According to a pam- 
phlet published by the United Society of St. John's Church 
and cited by Mr. Updike, in a note, attached to the sketch 
of that church, below, iMr, Honyman preached hi Provi- 
dence as early as 172O, a date previous to the arrival of 
Mr, MacSparran in Narragansctt, unless, as it is quite 
probable, the time given is merely an approximation. 
Dr. Humphreys, inhis///j/ur(Vr7/^f««n/(pp. 320,321), 
remarks, somewhat indefinitely, concerning Mr. Hony- 
man, in treating his work between 1712 and 172a, 
*>About this time he represented also very earnestly to 
the Society the want of a Missionary at a town called 

Providenet He visited this Place and preachedherc to 

the greatest Number of People that he ever had together 
since he came to America." Arnold (Hiiloty of Rb»dt 
hlandy ii. 76) declares, in a note, **Dr. Humphreys as- 
signs that honour [of being the first to condud public 
Church service in Providence] to Honyman, and Mac- 
Sparran claims it for himself in Amrrica DhstBtd, writ- 
ten in 1752. The Bemon Papers [the letters above, in 
the text] settle the tjuestion in favour of the latter." Ina»- 
muchas Dr. MacSparran,as cited by Arnold,assertE,with 
an evident knowledge of all the faS), "I was the fint 
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EpiKopal minister that ever preached at Providence," 
alluiling, no doubt, to his appointmcntfor July ii, 1721, 
and, in view of the indcierminateness of Mr, Honyman's 
earliest ministraiion there, the verdi£t of Governor Ar- 
nold may be accepted as final. 

57 " The Presbyterians" 

The establishment of the Presbyterians or Congrcga- 
Itonalisis in Providence, although remarkably nearly con- 
temporaneous with that of the Episcopal Church, is sup- 
posed to have slightly antedated it. It was about the year 
1720 that the iirst efforts to that end were set on foot. 
R^ard being had to the original attitude of the Massa- 
chiuetls Bay Puritans towards the colony of Roger Wil- 
liams, it is not so remarkable that they did not sooner 
organize themselves there as that they felt encouraged 
to do it so soon. The Hrst movement in that direSion 
occurred in Massachusetts, Rhode Island appearing to 
have been regarded there as missionary ground, although 
it is likely that a considerable number of the inhabitants 
of Providence had not alienated themselves from the 
worship and order of their earlier days and welcomed 
the advent of the old society. An agent was, accordingly, 
appointed to colled funds in Massachusetts and Con- 
ncSicut for building a meeting-house in the Rhode Is- 
land town. In 1723 a lot was procured and a plain, 
square house was ere^ed, since known as the Town 
Htuu. It was not until a year or two later that the Iirst 
regular pastor was ordained, the Rev. josiab Cotton. 

58 "Colonel ftntippU." 

The fafi that Mr. Honyman was, at this date, unac- 
quainted with to prominent a promoter of Episcopacy 
in Providence, and so substantial a contributor to the 
new church in the following year, as Colonel Joseph 
Whipple — one of " the three chief men" of Providence 
(see Bemon letter farther on) — conEnns the conclu- 
sion ofNote 56 that he had notuyet officiated in the 
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59 *'Mr. Powti.** '' 
Adam Powell, a «on-iii-law of Mr. Bemon, hid been 
eleQti a chiuch-warden of Trinitjr Failili In the pn^ 
ceding May. 

60 "James HorfiBoa," 

An account of the career of Mr. Honynun, nunionaiy 
of the Society for the Propaptioa of the Gospel, at 
Trinity Church, Newport, frtun 1704 until hit doth in 
1 750,wiU be found with the sketch of that church, below. 

6 1 " The like affmr Mi BriMl." 

It is well known that Mr. MacSpanan, when about 
twenty-live years of age, beine at that poiod a licen^ 
ate of the nesbyterjr of Scodand, aAed, fw nearly a 
year, u pastor of the Cong^v^uional Church at BrinoL 
A difference having arisen between him and a portioa 
of the church, a considerable number of his friends be> 
came diiaffefied to it, in view of what they considered 
his unwarranted treatment, and took part in the move- 
ment made, about that time, by the Qiurch of Eng^d 
settlers, for the foundation of St. Michael's Cburui. 

When he returned from abroad, in lyai, in Rpriish 
orders, one of the places at which hii ccKumiasian mm 
the S. P. G. provided that he should officiate, in addi- 
tion to his principal charge at Nanagaiuett, was BiistoL 
A knowledge of these circumstances afttrds a ready hint 
at the nature of the unpleasantness, to which his con- 
nexion with the new undertaking, at that town, — what 
he calls "becoming the mock of malice," — subjeded 
him, 

Swansea, Massachusetts, was another pcunt oi^nally 
committed, by the ISociety, to Mr. MacSparran's care 
and was the objed of his contemplated joum^, alluded 
to a little lower down in tlus letter. In 171Z-14 that 
. station had been served by the Rev. Thomas Eager, a 
missionary of the Society at Bralntree, Massachusetts. 
More than a century after the letter of Mr. MacSpar- 
ran, in 1846, Christ Church was organized at Swansea, 
as if by the germination of the seed sown so long be- 
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fore bjr faithful men, and now possesses a very beauti- 
ful new itone church. 

62 '*Mr.Jinkr 

Joseph Jenckes " (born 1656, died June 15, 1740) Riar- 
ried (i) Martha Brown, by whom he had nine children, 
and (z) Mn. Alice Dexter,wtthout issue. He was Deputy 
Governor of the Colony from 1715 to 1727 and Gov- 
ernor from 1727 to 1733. In 1720 he was appointed 
agent in England, in conneiSion with disputes between 
tUs Colony, Conne^icut, and Massachusetts. 

63 "Judge Waterman." 

Richard Waterman,EonofNatbaniel,son of the original 
Richard, is, probably, the one here called Judg* IVattr- 
man, born about 1668, died August 3, 1744. He was a 
Justice of the Peace, Deputy, Assistant, and Town Clerk 
of Providence for forty years, 1715-55. 

64 **Mr, Orem." 

The Rev. James Orem was stationed in Bristol, hy the 
Society for tbe Propagation of the Gospel, in 1721-2. 
He will be further referred to in the sketch of St. Mi- 
chael's Church, in that town. 

6$ "Mr. Picket." 

This is evidently, hy a familiar kind of corruption, tbe 
R«v, George Pigot, referred to by his proper name, a few 
pages farther on. A brief account of him will be found 
below, in conneiSion with an entry of May 1 7, 1 745, in 
the Parish Register (Vol. i. p. 243). 

66 "Mr. Usher." 

The Rev. John Usher was born about 1 689, being a son 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of New Hampshire and a 
naduate of Harvard College. An account of him will be 
tound below, in the sketch of St. Michael's Church, 
Bristol. 

67 '*TAe Bishop of London" 

TbeBishopof London, from 1714 to his death in 1723, 
wis John Robinson, who was born in 1650, at Cleasby, 
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in Yorkdiire^ and wu educitcd it Olid College^ Ox- 
ford. He wu, succeuivelf , unbundor to Sweden, desn 
of Windsor, and prebendary of CanteriHUT. In i7iohe 
wai prefeiTcd to the l»shopric of Biinol, whence he 
was translated to the tee of London, upon the death of 
Bishop Compton. Hu scholanbip and b en efi cence were 
exhibited, among other wayt, hf hia collaboration with 
the Chaplain to& King of PniMia,ia I7is,in die trans- 
lation of the Prayer Book into German and his under- 
taldng the con of printing fifteen hundred copies of the 
work for the uae of the PataHiui in the Province of New 
York, as a gift to the Society. 

^*Lean$eJ men" 

This reference to the inteUe&ual ititus of Providence, 
in, or previously to, 172a, is entertaining and enli^iten- 
ing, as well as somewhat unique. 

Samuel Wilkinson was a son of Lawrence WtUdnson, 
"officer in arms," the original settler of tint name, ia 
Providence, from Lanchetter, Durham, Er^jland, about 
1657. Samuel, "the old man," was born about 1650 and 
died August 27, 1727. He was a C2uakK and had e<^ 
tools, worth twenty-one shillings, taken from him, in 
1 707, to pay a fine of twelve shillings (at not ttainii^ 

William Wilkinton,"the greatest preacher amonst^ 
Quakers," bom August 1,1 680, was n son of the above 
Samuel and early became a Friend. In 1 708 he sailed for 
Barbadoes, having a tempestuous voya^ of thir^-cbree 
days. Later he went to England, marrying in Yorkshire 
and settling in London, where he had a bouse, never, so 
far ais is known, returning to America. He had a taste for 
religious controversy ana published one or two works of 
that nature. That he, however, preserved a spirit unem- 
biitered towards those with whom he differed, is shown 
by an extant manuscript letter of his, written from Lon- 
don, in i7Zi,lt being the last preserved trace of his ex- 
istence and relating to the theological discussion, with 
Governor Jenckes, alluded to in tiit text* 
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> Landnf 6* mtntbt 3'', 1721 

Honoured ffathbr, Sam'-'- Wilkinson; 
Yours of y* 5** of June per our kinsman Joseph Smith 
came Safe as did he also and lodges at my house. ... I re- 
ceived a letter, per Joseph Smith, from sister Susanna 
and one from Stephen Hopkings \a lad-, stn afbii titter 
Ruth and btmttlf tht futurt Cammedtr*\ both which 
2 think to answer before winter. My last to thee was per 
Joseph Jcnkcs, who, I understand was got well home, 
which I am glad to hear. Give my love to him. My Book, 
ia answer to his, is now printed and will come out about 
two weeks after this. ... I hope it will prove a fuU an- 
swer. . . . From thy loving son^ 

William Wilkinson 

69 ^'Jonathan Sprague*' 

Mr. Sprague was bom May 28, 164S, and died in Sep- 
tember, 1 741. His first appearance in Providence was in 
167s, or soon after chat year, when he inherited sixty 
acres from his father, William Sprague. In 1687, he was 
fined for refusing to uke oath as a juryman. He occu- 
pied a prominent position in the Colony, being, at dif- 
ferent periods, a deputy, a justice of the peace, a speaker 
of the House of Deputies, and clerk of the Assembly. 
He also preached, as an exhorter, but was not ordained. 
In February, 1722, he sent a long epistle to the three 
Presbyterian divines of Massachusetts, mentioned in the 
text, in reply to one addressed by them to himself and 
other citizens, concerning the establishment of one of 
their churches in Providence. Speaking in behalf of him- 
self and other Baptists, he disclaimed the necessity for 
tucb a movement, in forcible terms. 

In the absence of any Christian name before the sur- 
name of Harris, it does not appear possible to identify the 
particular one intended. There were, at about that date, 
in Providence, five Harrises of prominence, Thomas, 
Richard, Nicholas, William, and Heniy, grandsons of 
the ori^nal Thomas, and two, Andrew and Toleration, 
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grandsoiuof hubFodter,theo^iialWiIUunfthe o«n- 
panton in emigntioa and lettlernent, and at tunes die 
idvenaij, of Roger Wflliauu. 

7 1 " John Danftrth, Ptur Taeher, Joseph BtUfur.** 
The Rev. John Danf«th (bwn November 8, l66o, 
died May 26, 1 730) was a nq)heir of C"!**""* Depu^ 
Governor Thomas Danfoith, and a ton of the Rev.Sam- 
uel Dsnforthjof Rozbury, Mattachusetts. He waa paa- 
toroftheCongregatiooalSocie^of Oordunerfraii 1682 
until his death, and a man of great learning, having an 
uncommon acquaintance with madiematict and a taste 
for poetry. He published a large number of sennona with 
very chanderistic titles, such aa 71« f^ iVg^^HMlHw 2^ 
Pnsptrity if tht D^nuraU amni ihi RtfU rfGtdtnA 
The Blatkmit of Sims agaitut Light, occasional^ aonex- 
ing to them ori^nal poems. 

The Rev. Peter Thacher (bom 1651, died Decern- 
ber 17, 1727) was pastor of die Congregational Sode^ 
in Milton, Massachusetts, from i68x to the time of his 
death. He was eminent as a preacher, publishing a num- 
ber of sermons, the manusciipt of bis Ci»ot*titm Str* 
man (1711) being preserved in the Libiaiy of the Ma»- 
sachusetts nistoriail Society. 

Tlie third commissioner, the Rev. Joseph Belcher 
(born in Mtlton, Mass., in 1688, died in 1723), was 
pastor at Dedham from 1693 until his deuh. He taaty 
have been brother of Governor Jonathan Belcher, <n 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, referred to in both the 
text and a note, in Letter I of jtmaica DitstBtd^ in A]^ 
pendix A, and, if so, was a son of Andrew Belcher, a 
member of the Provincial Council and a gentleman of 
laige estate. 

72 "Mr. JVimory Mr. Jants Brown, Mr. Hakin." 
The Rev. Samuel Winsor (bom November 18, 1677, 
died November 17, 1758) was a son of Samuel and 
Mercy Winsor and a grandson of Roger Williams. He 
was ordained pastor of the First Baptist Church, in 
Providence, in 1 733, retaining that office until his death. 
He is said to have preached much gainst the payment 
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of ministers, being accustomed to refuse inviutions to 
Sundijr dinners, lest they might be regarded as a con- 
sidcntion for bis sennons. His son, Samuel, succeeded 
him in the pastorate. 

The Rev. James Brown (born 1666, died October 
28, 1732) W2S a grandson of Chad Brown, the first 
settled pastor of the First Baptist Church, and himself 
became pastor in 1726, continuing in office until his 
death. From Mr. Bernon's characterizing these men as 
**great preachers," it is evident that they were so es- 
teemed before entering upon the charge of the church, 
inasmuch as Ebenczcr Jenclces, a brother of Governor 
Jcnclccs> had been, at the date of this letter, its pastor 
for three years, so continuing until his death in 1726. 

In the absence of a Christian name. It is not easy to 
identify " Mr. Hakin." He was, probably, one of the 
three sons, John, William, and Edward, of the original 
William Hawkins, who acquired land in Providence in 
1638, of whom John, who died in 1 716, was fined, in 
1687, for refusing to uke oath as a juryman. There 
were, at that period, also several adult grandsons of 
William Hawkins. 

7a' "Mr. Outram, mathematician." 

The name of Outram has not, as yet, been discovered 
amor._g the early settlers of Providence. Among those 
who were admitted freemen of the Colony of Rhode Is- 
land and Providence Plantations, at the session of the 
Assembly, held May i, 1722, there was, however, a 
WiUiam JHtrita, of Providence. In view of the very 
careless ipcUing of names at that period, with only a 
general reference to their ordinary pronunciation (as 
especially illustrated in the passage of the text under 
considervtion), and of the appearance of Mr. Antrim 
(or Antrem) in Provident^, in the same year as that of 
the writing of Mr. Bernon's letter, it has been judged 
that the similarity of the sound of his name to that of 
the more familiar Outram may point to identity between 
the two. It b not known that he was a mathematician, 
but the hA that, when many were too illiterate to ugn 
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names, hit ^nature to tn eadtdi^ instnimeiit is in 
a fair hand, indiaitts his possession of education. ' 

73 ** Tilliness, Power^ good Harris^ mirdumi^ 

Of these ^ sober men^" it may be said, although in die 
absence of Christian names, with a degree of oncer- 
tainty, that Mr. Tilliness may have been one of three 
sons of the ori^nal P^udon Tillinghast, Philip, Benja- 
min, and Joseph, all of whom were designated nurdmmu^ 
and that Mr. Power was Cqitain Nicholas Power (bora 
1673, died May 18, 1734), a grandson of the ofkinal 
Nicholas Power, one of the tUrty-iune signera of the 
Compad of July 27, 1640, for good government at 
Providence. C^tain Power was an Amsiani for eleven 
years and one of those to whom was addressed the letter 
of the three Presbjrterian ministers, Danforth, Thadber, 
' and Belcher, alluded to in the text and in Note 69. 
Mr. Harris is, quite probably, Andrew Harris (bom Feb- 
ruary 4, 1677, died December 20, 1725), a grandson 
of the original William Harris, and refeiTed to in Note 
. . 70. He was a bachelor and, according to the inven- 
tory of his estate, possessed property to the, at that pe- 
riod, somewhat uncommon extent of over five thousand 
pounds, a portion of it being ^ money due on book,'* in 
accordance with the description of him, in the text, as 
a mirchant. He was so much trusted by the freemen of 
Providence, as to be appointed financial agent to let out 
the Colony's bills of credit. 

74 ^^Mr. Joseph Brown, . . . Mr. Naihaniel Brown** 
Captain Joseph Brown (born about 1678, died July 20, 
1 742) was a son of Henry and Waite Brown, the lat- 
ter a daughter of Richard Waterman. Until about fifty 
years of age he lived at Providence and later at Attle- 
borough, Massachusetts, and Smithfield, Rhode Island. 
The efforts of himself and others, in 1729, to have At- 

tlcborough annexed to Rhode Island, ^^ supposing them- 
selves to be part thereof/' led to a movement for set- 
tling the Colony line and may have some connexion 
with the attributing to him, in the text, of ^^good ser- 
vice to the countjy of Massachusetts and all New £ng- 
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land." His having already "bought . . . the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England" may refer to his 
purchase of a Prayer Book, as a part of its title is Ritei 
and Cfremenits if tht Church accarding to the Uie of tht 
GiMTch ef England. The Benjamin and Joseph Brown, 
whose names arc among the signers of a letter of 
March 4, 1 754, from King's Church, Providence, to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel may, with 
great probablhiy, have been the two sons, of that name, 
of Capuin Brown, born, respectively, in 171 7 and 1727. 
"Nathaniel Brown, his brother, that hath given and fa- 
voured us the ground to set this [King's] Church upon" 
is not named among the brothers of Captain Joseph 
Brown. In a preceding letter of Mr. MacSparran, July 2, 
1721, he is called *^Mr. Nathaniel Brown of Kittle- 
pwnt," As will be seen below, he was imprisoned ac Bris- 
tol, in 1724-5, together with Joseph Brown (probably 
the Coftain Joseph Brown mentioned in the text) and 
olher»,for" refusing to paytowards the Support of y* Dis- 
senting teacher "in Rchoboth. In the record of that event 
he is called "Captain Nathaniel Brown, one of y° cch. 
wardens of Providence." KfttU Pbiat, three miles south 
of Providence Bridge, was, at that period, in Plymouth 
Colony. In 1 737, Nathaniel Brown was married to Maiy 
Bemon, widow of Gabriel Bernon. 

**A lady of a good family." 

The wife of the Rev. George Pigot, whom he married 
about 1 7 1 7, while the was yet a minor, was Sarah, only 
child of Francis Carr, who had been, previously to his 
d ece as e , a shipwright of Newport. Mr. Pigot was for 
some tune, before his ordination about 1722, a school- 
master in that town. Mrs. Pigot having inherited from her 
father extensive lands in Warwick, about twelve miles 
from Providence^ her husband, on becoming reAor of 
King's Church, built upon them, about 1723, for a re- 
sidence, a large house of two stories, the ruins of which 
are tiill visible. Upon a shore lot belonging to her was, 
also, set up again, about 1 726, as " Coeset Church," the 
iir^^aaX building of Trinity Church, Newport. The Carr 
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family was, from die b^nnlngf intemted in Ae .htler 
pariih, Robert Carr^ « ccHuin c^ Fnncit, meatjoaing in 
hi) will made in I703,"a piece of land I gave to sec a 
Church of England on." One of the wives of the Rev. 
James Honyman was a daughter of this Robert, and his 
widow, in ber will made in 1712, devised **to giandsoa 
James Honyman all lands and booses." The Honymanc 
owned the land on both sides of Church Street, or, as it 
was called for seventy 3rears, Hmjmm^t Lmu. . . 

76 ^*Marf Harris." 

The second wife of Gabriel Bemon was a granddau^i- 
ter of the original T^MMf /ftfmi and, therefore, a frm^ 
niec£y not a/rffjU^!n(f^«r,of Us biMber WiUiaai.(Notet 
49. 7°-) 

77 ^^The only ton »f Mr. Bertun.*' 

Tbe oldest child and only son of Gabriel Bemon, bf his 
first wife, was bom, pmlHibly, in 1 674 and not luer than 
t675,and named Gabriel. He died unmairied in 1706. 
His oldest child and only son by his second wifii, bom 
about 1 713, was also named Gabriel,and died young, 
unmarried. 

78 "The great-grandekildren of Mr. BtmoH." 

Since the publication of The Htigumtt in Fmitt amd 
America, the Bemon Pialm Baoi and the GtU Rmttky at 
that period in the possession of Willet Carpenter, Esq., 
have passed to his granddaughters, the daughters of the 
late Rev. James H. Carpenter, and been transferred hf ' 
them to the Museum of the Rlu>de Island Historical So- 
ciety, where th^ are treasured with exceeding care. The 
ancient sword or rapier, then theproperty of the late Gov- 
ernor Philip Allen, has now become that of his grandson, 
Philip Allen, of Providence. Mrs. Henry G. Russell, of 
Warwick, Rhode Island, has inherited from her mother, 
the late Mrs. Moses Brown Ives, herself a lineal descend- 
ant of Gabriel Bemon and an enthusiastic cherisher of 
his memory, two straight-backed chain, fonnerly belong- 
ing to him and once in the possession of other descend- 
ants, the Whipplcs, of Cumberland. Mrs. Russell has. 
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tlco (once the property of the old Huguenot), a porce- 
lain vase, a long-handled silver soup spoon, and a Bible. 

- The late Mr*. William Ames, of Providcncc,2n(I Mrs. 
Charles S. Sargent, of Boston, have several souvenirs of 

' thdr ancestor, the one, two or three pieces of furniture, 
and the other, three small pieces of plate (a fluted sauce- 
boat, a cream pitcher, and a soup ladle). Mr. William D. 
Ely, of Providence, possesses several Bcrnon relics and 
a large mass of papers, among them two manuscript 
letters of Bishop Berkeley, all formerly belonging to hit 
late father-in-law, Zachariah Allen, Esq. Mrs. J. Caner 
Brown, of Providence, also, has a silver cre^m-pot of 

' Suzanne Bernon's, marked with her initials. 

79 "The ninety-second year of his age" 

Govenior Amoldf in the Httiory o^Rhtde Itiand (u. 1 16)^ 
remarks, in connexion with the ** throat distemper" pre- 
vailing in the spring of 1 735-6, "Among the losses sus- 
tained by this colony, but whether from the prevailing 
epidemic or not is unknown, was that of Gabriel Bemon, 
the distinguished Huguenot, who for nearly forty years 
had been a resident of Rhode Island, The first three Epis- 
copal churches in the colony owed their origin to his un- 
tiring zeal. He died at the advanced age of nincw-one 
years and ten months, and was buried beneath St. John's 
Chnrcb, with unusual marks of respeft." 

80 **the Episcepai Church at Providence." 

A bronze muni tablet, in honour of this excellent man, 
has been set up in the nave of St. John's Church, bearing 
. the folloHing inscription ; 

IN UEMOKY 

OF 
' , CABUei. lERNOH 

SON OF ANDRE AND SUZANNE BEKNOII 
•out AT LA ROCHELLI, FRANCE, A?UL tt A. O. I&M 

Arm TWO Y 
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■■vnrom that lun r 

un-EM,OR PATIII>,<Nt HOTHDiOft WV^ MCHBMUI^OS 

uuRM, roR mr xaht* mx^ nuu. ucnn w immn- 

POLD, AXD IHAU. DOiniT RIUUL LIFli' IT. HATT. 

" Gah-ie/ Turteiiot" 

Theznthor of Tit HKgKtmiu in FnnetamJ.^Mtnc»teema 
here to have fallen into an error in nupeA tothe Chiuttan 
name of the Tourtellot who became a mmmh^w of Ga- 
briel Bernon.^ir0^ji(TouiteUot»wlioaiaiiied Mr.Ber- 
non's cldeat daughter Maiy, in 1693, <» aligjit^ previ- 
ously to it, was bom in Bordeaux, France, and urived 
in Boston in 1687, in advance of hia future fittbernn- 
law. He was called a Frtneb mtrthanty being alao a th^ 
master, and lived in Roxbuiy, Massachusetts, and New- 
pon, Rhode Island. The Jirst of the three children of 
Abraham and Maiy was Gabriel, bom in Roxbury, Sep- 
tember 24, 1694, who, while yet unmarried, was, along 
with his father, lost at sea. £sther,the second child, was 
born, also at Roxbuiy, June 12, 1696, manying, in 
1716, Israel Harding. The third child, Abraham, bora 
probably at Ncwpon, whither his father went, in 1697, 
with Mr. Bernon, left Newport for Providenn and, 
later, for Gloccstcr, Rhode Island. He married three times 
and had twelve children, of whom seven wne sons, the 
progenitors of the numerous Tourtellou in Rhode If- 
land and Massachusetts. 
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8a **Ti* Lueases^Afrattltj, LeMeines^ ChadseySy taur- 
jts, Tarheaux, Frys, and Nicholses " 
Auguttu* Lucas, s Huguenot, emigrated from France 
atuT settled in Newport not later than 1698, probably 
considerably earlier, his second wife being a granddaugh- 
ter of Eliot, the JptitU tf tht ItitHani. Their daughter, 
Banheba, married George Johnston and, later, Matthew 
Robinson, Esq., then of Newport and afterwards of Nar- 
ragansett, Augustus Johnston was a son of George and 
Banheba, becoming Attorney-General of the colony of 
Rhode Island and giving bis name to the town of John- 
ston. (See Note 430.) 

Pierre Ayrault, physician, (led from Angers, France, 
about 1686. He is believed to have been a descendant 
oftbe Pierre Ayrault (bom inAngcrs 1536, died in i6ot) 
who became an advocate in Paris, an eminent orator, a 
writer and a jurisconsult, and who has been styled "la 
premiere vifiime dcs J6suitcs en France."The manner in 
which Rcnj, a son of this old Pierre, was misled by the 
Jesuits and introduced into their order, when sixteen 
years of age, to the unbounded grief of his father, has 
been graphically portrayed by Paul De Mussct in a pam- 
phlet sketch of the Advocate and his son. The Ayraults 
were evidently, for many generations, quite notable people 
ia France. In company with about forty-five Huguenot 
refugee families. Dr. Ayrault settled in the sedion still 
designated /rffifi&fwnin the southern part of East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island, where they supposed that they had 
become proprietors of several thousand acres of land. 
Their title being, however, disputed by earlier settlers 
of the i^on, most of the French, to their large loss, 
withdrew. Dr. Ayrault being among the few to stand 
thdr ground. His name appears, next below Gabriel Ber- 
non's, on the petition of 1699 for the establishment of 
the Church of England in Newport. He ii mentioned, 
also, by Madam Knight, in her faurnal of 1 704, as join- 
ing her at Havens' Tavern, on her journey to New 
York. (Notes 4, 5.) Dr. Ayrault's second son, Daniel, 
had seven sons, from some of whom it is probable that 
the Ayraults now living, in America, are descended. 
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A number of the eulTinanben of dK&Bulj ire buried 
with the Updika it Wickfood. 

THte LcMoioes, b^ m fkouDtr dua of lingual conup^ 
tioni, early became the Mawnm, Dr. MacSpunm, in 
1 743 {Diarj^f. 8),»peekingirf''*CcJondJ / .wniy." Among 
the well-koown deKendint* of the Mxwnejn of Frendi- 
town are the Pocten of lClngttoD,oiK <^th«i,Judge Ell- 
sha R. Potter, being the aufaor of the Rmrfy HiOmj tf 
Narragawtttt. 

The Chadseyi, Toiuj £■ (now Tourgect), Taibeuu 
(nowTarboxei),Fiyi, and hncholiei are ttill Kpreaented 
by some of the very r etp e^ b le families <tf Eatt GteciH 
wicb and North Kingltown. Prevalent tradition attrib- 
ute* to the agency of these most deniable Frendi enu- 
grantt to Narraganictt the introdn&on of mai^ of die 
kinds of fine fruit trees, apple, pear, pach, idum, and 
cheny, and of choice flowers, which ea^ and loiw dlt- 
tinguisited the rt^on. The site of the oiwinal Frauh 
trtbardy on the fium, in East Greenwich, mmeriy be- 
longing to Pardon Mawney, Esq., Is still pmnted out, re- 
mains of the ori^na] orchard trees haviiUE been visible 
within the memoiy of some still living. There exists a 
printed copy of a sermon, preached in Boston, in 1689, 
by Ezekid Caije, Mimsur tf tbt HHguemt Cftarci «t 
Frenehtm/Mt tfarragMtattt. 

" Old French Fori." 

A memorial cross, as a monument of the virtues of the 
Huguenots, whoemigrated to New England, was ercAed, 
in 1884, on the site of the fort at Oxford, Massachu- 
setts, built under the diredion of Gabriel Bemon, for 
defence against the Indians. 

*' The last entry" 

This entry reads: "Sept. ye zS** 1718. Hannah, aft In- 
dian woman, was Baptized by the Reverend Mr. W*- 
Guy." It is not probable that this entn was made by Mr. 
Guy himself in the permanent Record Book,as the hand- 
writing is plainly the same in which the entries con- 
tinued to be made long after his departure. The title* 
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page of theNam^ainsett Roister indicates that the Book 
mi fine tiscd in 1 720. 

" Rev. Mr. Hoirftnan." 
Humphrcys^in bis Hhttrital jftctu alt &c. (p. 321}, re- 
marks, in treating this period, ** M'' Honyman lutb been 
fanher instrumental in gathering . . . congregations at 
Narragansctt." 

86 "Francis Nicholson." 

General Nicholson was made Knight in 1720. In addi- 

' ' tion to the positions held by him in America, mentioned in 
Um Note atuchcd to the text, he was for several years,be- 
twccn i6^oand 1705, governor of Virginia, and From 
169410 1699, of Maryland, while from 171210 1717 
be held the same otBce in Nova Scotia. He returned to 
England in 1 725, dying in 1 728. General Nicholson ap- 
pears to have been the first to broach a plan for uniting 
all the Anglo-Amencan Colonies, for defence against the 
French and the Indians. He had authority, from the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, of which he was 
a roost worthy member, for exercising a general super- 
vision over the Missions of the Society in the northern 
colonies. (Batchcldcr's Hiitory of ihe Saltern Diecese^ i. 
433, 489.) As one of the original benefa^ors of King's 
Chapel, Boston, its clergy and vestry, in a letter to the 
Bishop of London, in 1713, testify that his "Eminent 
cervket to bis Queen and country and AficAionate Con- 
cern for the Church of England will render his name 
ever precious amongst us and famous to Posterity." The 
assignment to him, in the Note referred to above, of the 
credit of being ** the original founder and principal patron 
of Trinity Church, Newpon," leems to rest on tradition. 
Mr. Mason, in the Annah af Trinity Churchy remarks, 
**Hc had occasion to come to Newport and it is the rf- 
cmnJ »fini»n_tia.t he secured the services of the Rev. Mr. 
Lockyer." This has been generally believed to have oc- 
curred previously to Bemon's Petition of 1699. 

87 "The Rev. James MacSperran." 

At dw time of the preparationof thia work, before 184 7,it 
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docs not appear to have become generally known that Mr. 
MacSparran had been a resident of New England, for a 
considerable period, a few years previously to his arrival 
in Narragansctc, in 1721. h is, however, now well as- 
certained ihat he had landed in Boston in June, 1 7 1 8, at 
the age of twenty-four years. Having occasion to visit a 
re1ativeinBristol,thcncmbniccd in Plymouth Colony, and 
being already a licentiate of the Presbytery of Scotland, 
he was, on the Arst Sunday after his arrival, invited to 
occupy the pulpit, then chancing to be vacant,of the Con- 
gregational Church in that town. So much impressed was 
the congregation by his Bne rhetorical powers and at- 
traAive person that he was shortly asked to become its 
regular pastor. But soon there arose a violent contro- 
versy concerning him, on account of mysterious charges, 
di£^atcd, apparently, by rivalry. Upon a favourable re- 
port of a committee of investigation and his consequent 
complete exoneration in cown-mccting. May 25, 17 19, 
by a vote entirely unanimous but for a single dissentient, 
a fresh claim was made by his hidden adversary, that his 
credentials were fraudulent. Leave of absence having ac- 
cordingly been given him in O£iober, 1719,10 make a 
voyage to Ireland in order to establish their authenticity, 
Mr. MacSparran dcpaned from Bristol and never re- 
turned to that charge. Of the intervening events no 
known record exists, but when, in the spring of 1721, 
he again sought the shores of the New World, it was as a 
Presbyter of the Church of England and a missionary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts. It is believed that Mr. MacSparran's retention 
of a large circle of friends and adherents in Bristol bad 
much to do with the early prosperity of St. Michael's 
Church. {Th* MacSparran Diary^ pp. xx, xxi; Munro't 
Tht Stery ef tbt Maunt Hopt Laitdi., chapter on "The 
MacSparran Difficulty," pp. 135-40.^ That the author 
of Tht History if tbt Narraganutt Church had received 
some intimation of the above fa^ is Eu^;ested by the fol- 
lowing guarded letter to him from the pastor of the Bristol 
Congregational Church, at the period of iti preparation, 
— a letter which, in view of the absence of any reference 
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to the mailer in ihe work, seems to have served to lay 
It rest whaterer surmises the author had entertained. Al- 
though Mr. MacSparran a^ed as pastor at Bristol for 
nearly a year and is styled, in the town records, "our pre- 
icRt minister," it is yet quite true that he was never "a 
minister utiUd over this Church." 

, ., ,, Brhiti, Nav. lo, 1840 

Mr. Updike: ^ 

Sir: Having had occasion to examine the history of the 
Congregational Church in this town minutely a year ago, 
lampreparcdtosay that no person by the name of James 
AlacSparran was ever a minister settled over this church, 
^or do I recoiled of meeting such a name in the his- 
tory of the churches of our order, within the limits of 
vbis Sute. 

Yours sincerely, 

'- Thomas Shepard 

*'// brother whote name was James." 
James MacSparran, the future missionary of Narragan- 
scti, was born September 10, 1693, probably at Dun- 
given, county of Derry, Ireland, but quite possibly at 
Kintyre(or ICintore),Scotland,and was, inany case, ofa 
distindly Scottish lineage. An uncle, the Rev. Archibald 
MacSparran, a Presbyterian minister Jong settled as pas- 
tor at Oungiven, about the year 1 700, as is noted in the 
text, brought over from Scotland to Ireland, Archibald, 
the elder brother of James, and, very likely at the same 
time, the whole family of their father, including James 
himself. The younger brother was, a few years later, sent 
to the University of Glasgow, where in 1709, at the 
age of fifteen yean, he took the degree of Master of Ans. 
Prompted, probably, by his clerical mentor at Dun- 
given, he prepared for the Presbyterian ministry and re- 
ceived credentials at a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Scotland. With the circumsUnces, which induced Mr. 
MacSparran, in 1718 (Note next preceding), to make 
his first voy^e to America, we are entirely unacquainted. 
{MatSfarrmH Diary^ pp. xvii-xix.) 
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89 **Mrs. Hannah Gardiner** 

Miss Gardiner was a daughter of Mr. William Gar^*' 
ner, of Boston Neck, She was born December 7, lyc^-^* 
The " Mrs." prefixed to her name does not, of cour^^' 
imply that she had been married before, but, in accord* 
ance with the custom of the age, if is employed as ^ 
term of resped for married ladies and unmarried alik^^ 
just as, a little later. Miss Hannah More, in Englanc'j 
was accustomed to be styled ^^ Mrs. Hannah More. 
Dr. MacSparran,in hisZ>/^,speaks,also,of ^Mrs.Fattf 
Updike," a sister of Colonel Daniel Updike, who died 
single at an advanced age, and Mrs. Giles Goddard used 
to be called ^^Mrs. Sarah Updike" before her marriage. 
As is well known, the Gardiners were a numerous and 
influential family in Narragansett, and this alliance must 
not only have ministered to the domestic happiness of 
the young re£tor, but also have enhanced his social 
standing in the Colony. Mrs. MacSparran's brother, Syl- 
vester, baptized as a lad a few days before her wedding, 
became a distinguished physician and the founder of the 
city of Gardiner, Maine. She was conne&ed by mar- 
riage with the powerful and wealthy Robinson family, 
as well as with that of the Hazards, and eventually with 
Colonel Updike, through the marriage of her niece with 
his son. Mrs. MacSparran was only seventeen years of 
age at the time of her wedding, possessing striking per- 
sonal beauty and such qualities of heart and mind that 
her husband characterized her, with transparent since- 
rity, at the time of her death, thirty-three years later, as 
"the most pious of women, the best of wives in the 
world." To marked sprightliness of manner she added a 
masterful spirit and such a fervid temperament as some- 
times broke into a flame. 

90 ^'David Humphreys'' 

The Rev. Dr. Humphreys was the third secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, serving 
from 1 7 1 6 to 1 739. In 1 729, he published a volume of 
356 pages, entitled Historical Account of the S, P. G. 
to iy28. 
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**jiKJ tstahlish bishops." 

There can be no doubt that this dread of the introduc- 
tioo of bishops into America had great influence in 
haiiening the Revolution, in its earlier stages. 

In February, 1773, the Rev. Dr. Ezra Stiles, the pas- 
tor of the Second Congregational Church, in Newport, 
and later the President of Yale College, declared : " I 
prophesy that English America, especially the old terri- 
tory of New England, will become an independent state, 
and above threc-<iuarters of the millions that inhabit it 
will be found Presbyterians or Congrcgationalists. . . . If 
so, it will then appear that the present endeavours of 
the Episcopal and Dcisiical Crown OlHcers to break up 
the present policies and to plague and become a scourge 
to the New England Puritans will not have answered 
their end.... It will be easy, one hundred years hence, 
to give the name New England to all the original terri- 
tory, from forty degrees and northward, and to declare 
a primacy to the Congregational or Presbyterian re- 
ligion." (Note-book of Rev. Dr. T. C. Pitkin.) 

"John Porter." 

Mr. Porter was made a freeman, at Boston, Novem- 
ber 5, 1 633. In 1 638, he removed to Portsmouth, Rhode 
Idand, and, along with eighteen others, signed the com- 
pafl incorporating themselves intoa"Bodie Poiiticke." 
Much of bis share in the Petuquamscutt Purchase he 
eariy conveyed to Samuel Scwall, John Watson, and his 
stepsons, the Gardiners. (Potter's Early Narraganittt^ 
pp. 279, 280.) 

*'SamueI mihore." 

Samuel Wilbore (spelled also Wilbor,Wilbur,and Wild- 
boare) was a son of Samuel, of Portsmouth, and a son- 
in-law of the above John Porter, He became a freeman, 
at the above town, in 1655. He gave thousands of acres 
of land in Narragansett to his children and other rela- 
tives, during his lifetime and in his will. 

**Thamas Mumford." 

Mr. Mumford first appears, in the Records, at about the 
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time of his untdng in fhtr Prttuptiimnitt Pmdmeiln^ ' 
ins >t fine it Pommoatk utd later st KIuUiMom. He 
len two lonf , Thomas and Peleg, to whom tome an- 
Uwritiei add a third, Geotgtf who is frequently men- 
tioned betoWf in this oontror cfsy , and who was more 
pfobobly a gtandaon, there being oie of that name, irito 
wasasonof the secuid Thomas. Fran the first Thomu 
aiq)ear to have descended most of the numerous Mnm- 
fords of Nana^nsett, while probably those of Newpoct 
owe their oiiffa chieflr to Ste^ien, who aiiived in that 
town fmm London, En^bnd^in 1664 or i66j.^ 

95 "Samatl mUon^ 0/ Rhode JsUnd:' 
Samud Wilion was, at fiist, a fReman- of PortsmoiiA 
and came to what was afterwards Kiisstown at the tine 
of the Pettaquanucutt Purdiase. His "■"gfr'T Sanh be- 
came the wife of John Potter, the mother of Colonel B 1 
John Potter, the grandmodter of Judge William PottiBr, fl \ 
aodthegreat-grftodmotherofGomnorSamud J. Potter. 
Samuel Wilton, previousljto about i68i,decluvd hioH 
self an Episcopalian (Note 36), before the Kin^s Com- 
missionen. Sarah Wilson was called a wiifh tJucmtti 
(Potter's Barfy tfttmganutt.^ p. 395.) 

96 **John Huff." 
lAx. Hull was a too of Robett Hull, and mairied Judith 
Quincy. He was admitted a member of the First Qiurch 
in Boston in 1648, and was one of the founders of the 
Sguth Church in 1669. He wai treasurer of the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony and mtnlmatttr in Boston, coining the 
first money there and deriving a large fortune from the 
business. He died Odober i, 1683. (Potter's Earfy i^ar- 
ragansttly p. 393.) John Hull's only child, Hannah, heii^ 
ess of his N'3rrag;insett land, mairied the noted Judge 
Samuel Sewall and became mother of Joseph Sewall, D.D., 
minister in Boston, and Samuel Semill, who inherited the 
esute. 

97 "Brenton." 
William Brenton emigrated from Hammersmith, Eng- 
land, to Boston in 1634, soon removing to Portsmouth 
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and Newport, where at various times he held the posi- 
tion! of president, commissioner, deputy governor, and 
governor. He owned a large estate and a fine mansion 
neaf the Point, which still bears his name. Although he left 
ia his will vast domains on the Merrimack River and else- 
tvhcre, together with farms in England, there appears no 
devise of the Peiuquamscutt land, which he must have 
conveyed during his lifetime lo his oldest son, Jahleel, 
the btter ultimately bequeathing to bis heirs several thou- 
sands of acres to NarraganseCt. 

"Arnold." 

Bcncdi^ Arnold was born in England in 1615, being 
s son of William, who arrived in New England in 1635 
and came to Providence in 1 636. Bcnedidl removed from 
that town to Ncwpon in 1651, Between 1663 and 1678, 
he served for ten years as governor of the colony. In his 
will, made a year before his death in 1678, he desired 
that his body be burled "in or near the line or path from 
dwelling-house to my stonc-built wind-mill, in the town 
ofNewport." To three of his sons, Bencdidl, Josiah, and 
Oliver, he gave "one-seventh interest in Pettaquamscutt 
. . . with all cattle found there." 

I **Hnt« is the Orlhodox minisler?" 

Judge Elisha R. Potter, in his Early Hhtery of Narra- 
garuttt (p. 125), records: "Deposition of George Gard- 
ner, of East Greenwich, late of Kingstown, that, at the 
meeting of the purchasers, in 1692, 'he heard them de- 
bate in what manner they should lay out and confirm their 
predecessors' [1668] gift of the three hundred acres farm, 
which they had granted to the ministry. In which dis- 
course some pleaded that said lands should be given par- 
ticularly for the use of the Presbyteiians. But Jahleel 
Brenton, Esq., who was there present, told them : Gen- 
tlemen, to give such a farm to the Presbyterians and 
nothing to the Church, will soon be noised abroad at home 
U.t. in England] and may be a damage to us. And, 
tberefore, if you will be ruled by me, we will not express 
it to the Prcsbyteriaiu, but will set it down t» tht minis- 
try and let them dispute who has the best title to it; or 
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words to this efFcA, to which the other proprietors con- 
senting^they ordered John Smith,the Surveyor,to write 
it down on the draft to the mnistry.* Brenton was then 
collector at Newport. Henry Gardner, of South Kings- 
town, deposes • • • that Brenton declared himself to be 
an Episcopalian before the King's Commissioners/' See 
also Brenton's letter to Judge Sewall. (Potter, pp. 129, 
130.) It shows doubt as to the meaning of the grantors 
in using the word Ortbodox.The whole letter is incon- 
sistent with Gardiner's testimony. 

100 ^^ Henry Gardner*^ [Gardiner]. 

Henry Gardiner, second son of the original George 
Gardiner, was born in 1645 and died in 1744. He was 
uncle to William Gardiner, father of Mrs. MacSparran. 
He claimed the twenty acres as assign of his stepfather, 
John Porter (Note 92), who had been absent at the 
meeting of purchasers, in 1668, and had never signed 
the grant. 

loi ''James Bundy:* 

The ground of James Bundy's claim does not appear to 
have transpired. Rebecca Bundy, presumably his daugh- 
ter, was married in North Kingstown, in 1 739. There 
were also Bundys in Westerly at that period. 

1 02 " Mosl of the grantees y 

It is not quite clear who are here designated "grantees," 
but probably all the inhabitants of Kingstown are in- 
tended. Douglass is the source of the quotations. {Sum^ 
mary^ pp. 105, 106.) 

103 "/« 1646, he came back to Rhode Island and set- 
tied in fVarwick.'* 

Several of the dates in this extraft do not exaftly agree 
with the results of later research, as given under Sam~ 
uel Gorton^ in Austin's Genealogical Di^ionary^ whereit 
is affirmed that Gorton landed in Boston, from London, 
•March, i6jy^ and was arrested by Massachusetts au- 
thority, in Warwick, in 164.J. On his return from Eng- 
land, he landed in Boston, May 10, 164.8^ and, having 
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been four years abroad, could not have come back to 
Rhode Island in 1 646. Samuel Gorton was born in 1 592 
and died in 1677, The Rhode Island HhttrUal Trail., 
No. 17, treats of his career.The eminent Dr. Benjamin 
Watcrhousc, in a very interesting letter to Mr. Updike, 
from Cambridge, May 23, 1 837, remarks, " Some of the 
Fajirwtalheri arc siill living in this town and some of 
your GaritHS." Many of the descendants of Samuel 
Gofton are to be found in Rhode Island. 

. "A writ of Eje£}mertl, 1 723." 
Although Mr. MacSparran began a^ion, in resped to 
this controversy, in the early part of his residence in 
Narragansctt, during the period under review in this 
chapter, the conclusion of it was thirty years later. Mr. 
Updike appears, however, to have thought it best to 
complete tiie account of the affair at once, somewhat out 
of the chronological order, as he does later, also, to some 
degree,in the case of the Synod difficulty. Jahleel Bren- 
ton, in bis letter to Judge Sewall, August 9, 1711 (Pot- 
ter, pp. 1 29, 1 30}, shows that the Church people were in 
quest of the land before MacSparran's time, — " for you 
ffiutt know that some personsaregaping after it already 
for a Church of England minister." 

"Mr. 7orrey." 

The Congregational preachers, in the Pcttaquamscutt 
Purchase, had been Mr. Woodward " from Dedham, 
Massachusetu, who came in i695inext Mr. Danfonh 
from Dorchesterinext Mr. Henry Flym," then Mr. 
Niles,* and then Mr. Torrey. (Potter's Early Narra- 
lanittt^ p. 278, note.) On December 4, 1731, four 
gentlemen of Kingstown wrote to Boston to have Mr. 
Joseph Torrey (who seems to have been already living 
among them as a physician) settled over them as a 
minister. On April 8, 1732, four gentlemen, among 
them William Mumford, a grandson of Thomas Mum- 
ford, the Purchaser, applied to the authorities at Bos- 
ton to have Mr. Torrey ordained. On May 17, 1 732, 
a Congregational church was organized, under Mr. 
Tomj, wlu> was that day ordained by the Rev. Sam- 
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does not appear to have become generally known that Mr. 
MacSparran had been 2 resident of New England, for a 
considerable period, a Tew years previously to his arrival 
in Narragansctt, in 1721. It is, however, now well as- 
certained that he had landed in Boston in June, 1 7 1 8, at 
the age of twenty-four years. Having occasion to visit a 
relative in Bristol, then embraced in Plymouth Colony, and 
being already a licentiate of the Presbytery of Scotland, 
he was, on the first Sunday after his arrival, invited to 
occupy the pulpic,then chancing to be v3cant,of the Con- 
gregational Church in that town. So much impressed was 
the congregation by his fine rhetorical powers and at- 
tractive person that he was shortly asked to become its 
regular pastor. But soon there arose a violent contro- 
versy concerning him, on account of mysterious charges, 
dilated, apparently, by rivalry. Upon a favourable re- 
port of a committee of investigation and his consequent 
complete exoneration in town-meeting. May 25, 1719, 
by a vote entirety unanimous but for a single dissentient, 
a fresh claim was made by his hidden adversary, that his 
credentials were fraudulent. Leave of absence having ac- 
cordingly been given him in Oflober, i7i9,to malce a 
voyage to Ireland in order to establish their authenticity^ 
Mr. MacSparran departed from Bristol and never re- 
turned to that charge. Of the intervening events no 
known record exists, but when, in the spring of 1721, 
he again sought the shores of the New World, it was as a 
Presbyter of the Church of England and a missionary 
of the Society for the Prop^tion of the Gospel in For- 
eign Pans. It is believed that Mr. MacSparran's retention 
of a large circle of friends and adherents in Bristol had 
much to do with the early prosperity of St. Michael's 
Church. {Tht MacSparran Dtaryy pp. xx, xxi; Munro's 
Tht Stary of tht Mount Hapt Lands., chapter on "The 
MacSparran Difficulty," pp. 135-40.^ That the author 
of The Hiitery af tht Narraganutt Coiirch had recdred 
some intimation of the above fa& is suggested by the fol- 
lowing guarded letter to him from the pastor of the Bristol 
Congregational Church, at the period of its preparation^ 
— a letter which, in view of the absence of any reference 
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■ -tU to the matter in the work, seems to have served to lay 

* iM It rest whiiever surmises the author had entertained. Al- 

* ■. though Mr. MacSparran aQcd as pastor at Bristol far 

neatly a year and is styled, in the town records, "our pre- 
sent minister," it is yet quite true that he was never "a 
minister uttUd over this Church." 

. . -, Briiiii, N»v. lo, 1840 

Sir: Having had occasion to examine the history of the 
Congregational Church in this town minutely a year ago, 
- ' lam prepared to say that no person by the name of James 
' MacSpjrran was ever a minister settled over this church. 
Nor do I recoiled of meeting such a name In the his- 
tory of the churches of our order, within the limits of 
this State. 

Yours sincerely, 

Thomas Sheparo 

88 "A brother whose vame was James." 

James MacSparran, the future missionary of Narragan- 
sett, was born September 10, 1693, probably at Dun- 
given, county of Oeiry, Ireland, but quite possibly at 
Kiotyre (or Kintore), Scotland, and was, in any case, of a 
distindly Scottish lineage. An uncle, the Rev. Archibald 
MacSparran, a Presbyterian minister long settled as pas- 
tor ai Dungiven, about the year 1 700, as is noted in the 
text, brought over from Scotland to Ireland, Archibald, 
the elder brother of James, and, very lilcely at the same 
time, the whole family of (heir father, including James 
himself. The younger brother was, a few years later, sent 
to the University of Glasgow, where in 1709, at the 
age of fifteen years,he took the degree of Master of Arts. 
Prompted, probably, by his clerical mentor at Dun- 
given, he prepared for the Presbyterian ministry and re- 
ceived credentials u a licentiate of the Preshytery of 
Scotland. With the circumstances, which induced Mr. 
MacSparran, in 1718 (Note next preceding), to make 
his first voyage to America, we are entirely unacquainted. 
{MmtSfarrmm Diarj^ pp. xvii-xix.) 
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89 ** A^iTHftattiah Gardiner." 

Miss Gardiner was a daughter of Mr. William Gardi- 
ner, of Boston Neck. She W2S born December 7, 1 704. 
The " Mrs." prefixed to her name does not, of course, 
imply that she had been married before, but, in accord- 
ance with the custom of the age, i£ is employed as a 
term of respc£l for married ladles and unmarried atilce, 
just as, a little later. Miss Hannah More, in England, 
was accustomed to be styled "Mrs. Hannah More." 
Or. MacSparran,in his Z>ri7r)',speaks,also,of "Mrs. Patty 
Updike," a sister of Colonel Daniel Updike, who died 
single at an advanced age, and Mrs. Giles Goddard used 
to be called "Mrs. Sarah Updike" before her marriage. 
As is well known, the Gardiners were a numerous and 
influential family in Narragansett, and this alliance must 
not only have ministered to the domestic happiness of 
the young rector, but also have enhanced his social 
standing in the Colony. Mrs, MacSparran's brother, Syl- 
vester, baptized as a lad a few days before her wedding, 
became a distinguished physician and the founder of the 
city of Gardiner, Maine. She was connected by mar- 
riage with the powerful and wealthy Robinson family, 
as well as with that of the Hazards, and eventually with 
Colonel Updike, through the marriage of her niece with 
his son, Mrs. MacSparran was only sevencccn years of 
^e at the time of her wedding, possessing striking per- 
sonal beauty and such qualities of heart and mind that 
her husband charai^erized her, with transparent since- 
rity, at the time of her death, thiny-three yean later, as 
"the most pious of women, the best of wives in the 
world." To marked sprightliness of manner she added « 
masterful spirit and such a fervid temperament ai tome- 
timcs broke into a flame. 

90 "David Humphreys." 

The Rev. Dr. Humphreys was the third secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, serving 
from 1716 to 1739. In 1 729, he published a volume of 
356 pages, entitled Historital Acamtt »f thi S, P. G, 
to lyiS. 
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91 ^Andisiablishhishopsr 

There can be no doubt that this dread of the introduc- 
tion of bishops into America had great influence in 
hastening the Revolution, in its earlier stages. 

In February, 17731 the Rev. Dr. Ezra Stiles, the pas- 
tor of the Second Congregational Church, in Newport, 
and later the President of Yale College, declared : ^^ I 
prophesy that English America, especially the old terri- 
tory of New England, will become an independent state, 
and above three-quarters of the millions that inhabit it 
will be found Presbyterians or Congregationalists.... If 
so, it will then appear that the present endeavours of 
the Episcopal and Deistical Crown Officers to break up 
the present policies and to plague and become a scoui^e 
to the New England Puritans will not have answered 
their end.... It will be easy, one hundred years hence, 
to give the name New England to all the original terri- 
tory, from forty degrees and northward, and to declare 
a primacy to the Congregational or Presbyterian re- 
ligion.'' (Note-book of Rev. Hi. T. C. Pitkin.) 

9a "^John Forterr 

Mr. Porter was made a freenun, at Boston, Novem- 
ber 5, 1633. In 1638, he removed to Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island, and, along with eighteen others, signed the com- 
pact incorporating themselves into a ^^ Bodie Politicke." 
Much of his share in the Pettaquamscutt Purchase he 
early conveyed to Samuel Sewall, John Watson, and his 
stepsons, the Gardiners. (Potter's Early Narragansett^ 
pp. 279, 280.) 

93 ^'Samuel miborer 

Samuel Wilbore (spelled also Wllbor, Wilbur, and Wild- 
boare) was a son of Samuel, of Portsmouth, and a son- 
in-law of the above John Porter. He became a freeman, 
at the above town, in 1655. He gave thousands of acres 
of land in Narragansett to his children and other rela- 
tives, during his lifetime and in his will. 

94 ^'Thomas Mumford^ 

Mr. Mumford first appears, in the Records, at about the 
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ne of^is uniting in the Petuquamscutt Purchase, tiv- 
' ing at first at Portsmouth and later at Kingstown. He 
left two sons, Thomas and Pelcg, to whom some au- 
chorilics add a third, George, who is frequently men- 
tioned below, in this controversy, and who was more 
probably a grandson, there being one of that name, who 
was a son of the second Thomas, From the lirst Thomas 
appear to have descended most of the numerous Mum- 
fords of Narragansett, while probably those of Newport 
owe their origin chiefly to Stephen, who arrived in that 
town from London, England, in 1664 or 1665. 

95 "Saffiuel Wilson, of Rhode Island." 

Samuel Wilson was, at first, a freeman of PoRsmouth 
and came to what was afterwards Kingstown at the time 
of the Pettaquamscutt Purchase. His daughter Sarah be- 
came the wife of John Potter, the mother of Colonel 
John Potter, the grandmother of Judge William Potter, 
andthcgrcat-grandmotherofGovemorSamuel J. Potter. 
Samuel Wilson, previously to about 1682, declared him- j 
self an Episcopalian (Note 36), before the King's Com- J 
missioncrs. Sarah Wilson was called a vjitcb-tducated. I 
(Potter's Early Narragamett^ p. 395.) * 

96 "John Hull" 

Mr. Hull was a son of Robert Hull, and married Judith 
Quincy. He was admined a member of the First Qiurch 
in Boston in 1 64.8, and was one of the founder* of the 
Sguth Church in 1669. He was treasurer of the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony and mintmatttr in Boston, coining the 
first money there and deriving a large fortune from the 
business. HediedO^obcri, 1683. (Potter's for^^trr- 
raganietty p. 393.) John Hull's only child, Hannah, heir- 
ess of his Narragansett land, married the noted Judge 
Samuel Sewalland became mothcrofJosephSewal],I}.D., 
minister in Boston, and Samuel Sevrall, who inherited the 
estate. 

97 "Brenton." 

William firenton emigrated from Hammersmith, Eng- 
land, to Boston in 1634, soon removing to Portsmouth 
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and Newport, where at various times he held the posi- 
tions of president, commissioner, deputy governor, and 
governor. He owned a large estate and a fine mansion 
■' nearthe Point, which still bears his name. Although he left 
in hJs will vast domains on the Merrimack River and else- 
where, together with farms in England, there appears no 
devise of the Pettaquamscutt land, which he must have 
conveyed during his lifetime to his oldest son, Jahleel, 
the laner ultimately bequeathing to his heirs several thou- 
sands of acres in Nan^ansctt. 

98 '^Jtrnold." 

Benedld Arnold was born in England in 1615, being 
« son of William, who arrived in New England in 1 635 
and came to Providence in 1636. Benedid removed from 
that town to Newport in 1 651. Between 1663 and 1678, 
be served for ten years as governor of the colony. In his 
will, made a year before his death in 1678, he desired 
that his body be buried ** in or near the line or path from 
dwelling-house to my stone-built wind-mill, in the town 
of Newport." To three of his sons, Benedict, Josiah, and 
Oliver, he gave "one-seventh interest in Pettaquamscutt 
. . . with all cattle found there." 

99 **fyha is ike Orthodox minister?" 

Ju<^ Elisba R. Potter, in his Early History af Narra- 
ganiitt ^. 1 25), records : " Deposition of George Gard- 
ner, of East Greenwich, late of Kingstown, that, at the 
meeting of the purchasers, in 1 692, * he heard them de- 
bate in what manner they should lay out and confirm their 
piedecesson' [i 668] gift of the three hundred acres farm, 
which they had granted to the ministry. In which dis- 
course some pleaded that said lands should be given par- 
ticularly for the use of the Presbyterians. But Jahleel 
Brenton, Esq., who was there present, told them: Gen- 
tlemen, to give such a farm to the Presbyterians and 
nothing to the Church, will soon be noised abroad at home 
[/./. in England] and may be a damage to us. And, 
therefore, if you will be ruled by me, we will not express 
it to the Presbyterians, but will set it down » tbt minis- 
try and let them dispute who has the best title to it; or 
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words to this cffcA,to which the other propri«ors con- 
scnting,thcy ordered John Smith, the Survcyor,to write 
it down on the draft W tht uiinistry.' Brcnton was then 
CO Ucflor at Newport. Heniy Gardner, of South Kings- 
town, deposes . . . that Brcnton declared himself to be 
an Episcopalian before the King's Commissioners." See 
also Brcnton's letter to Judge Sewall, (Potter, pp. 1 29, 
130.) It shows doubt as to the meaning of the grantor* 
in using the word Orrhadsx, The whole letter is incon- 
sistent with Gardiner's testimony. 

100 " Henry Gardner" [Gardiner"]. 

Henry Gardiner, second son of the original George 
Gardiner, was born in 1645 and died in 1744. He wu 
uncle to William Gardiner, father of Mrs, MacSparraii, 
He claimed the twenty acres as assign of his stepfather, 
John Porter (Note 91), who had been absent at the 
meeting of purchasers, in 1 668, and had never signed 
the grant. 

lOi "Jamei Bundy" 

The ground of James Bundy's claim does not appear to 
have transpired. Rebecca Bundy, presumably hisdaugh- 
tcr, was married in North Kingstown, in 1739. There 
were also Bundys in Westerly at that period. 

loa " Most of the grantees." 

It is not quite clear who are here designated "granteei/' 
but probably all the inhabitants of Kingstown ire in- 
tended. Douglass is the source of the quotations, (JSum- 
mary^ pp. 105, 106.) 

103 "In 1646, he came hack to Rhtde Island and set- 
tled in fVarwick." 

Several of the dates in this extraS do not exaAly agree 
with the results of later research, as given under &am~ 
utl GorlBn^ in Austin's Gtnialtgical Di£iianary^ whereit 
is affirmed that Gorton landed in Boston, from London, 
-March, idjy, "^(^ ^^^ arrested by Massachusetts au- 
thority, in Warwick, in 1643. On his return from Eng- 
land, he landed in Boston, May lO, 1648^ and, having 
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been four yean abroad, could not have come back to 
Rhode Island in 1 646. Samuel Gorton was born in 1 592 
and died in 1677. The Rhode Island H'uttrical Traff^ 
No.i7,treatsof his career. The eminent Dr. Benjamin 
Watcrhouse,ina very interesting letter to Mr. Updike, 
from Cambridge, May 23, 1 83 7, remarks, "Some of the 
Fajerweatbers arc still living in this town and some of 
your GtritHi." Many of the descendants of Samuel 
Gorton are to be found in Rhode Island. 

104 **jitDrit of Eje£hnent^\-]2^." 

Although Mr. MacSpamn began action, in resped to 
this controversy^ in the early part of hii residence in 
Nuragansett, during the period under review in this 
chapter, the conclusion of it was thirty years later. Mr. 
Updike appears, however, to have thought it best to 
completetheaccountoftheafliair at once, somewhat out 
of the chronological order, as he does later, also, to some 
degree, in the case of the Synod difficulty. Jahlcel Bren- 
ton,in his letter to Judge Sewall, August 9, 171 1 (Pot- 
ter, pp. 1 29, 1 30), shows that the Church people were in 
qoett of the land before MacSparran's time, — *' for you 
must know that some persons are gaping after it already 
for a Church of England minister." 

105 '* Mr. Torrty." 

The Congregational preachers, in the Petuquamscutt 
Purchase, had been Mr. Woodward " from Dedham, 
Massachusetts, who came in l695incxt Mr. Danforth 
from Dorchester; next Mr. Henry Flynt," then Mr. 
Nilct,'*and then Mr. Torrey. (Potter's Eartf bfarra- 
gaiuatj p. 278, note.) On December 4., 1731, four 
gentlemen of Kingstown wrote to Boston to have Mr. 
Joseph Torrey (who seems to have been already living 
among them as a physician) settled over them as a 
minister. On April 8, 1732, four gentlemen, among 
them William Mumford, a grandson of Thomas Mum- 
ford, the Purchaser, applied to the authorities at Bos- 
ton to have Mr. Torrey ordained. On May 17, 1732, 
a Congregational church was organized, under Mr. 
Tomy^ who was that day ordained by the Rev. Sam- 
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ucl Niies, of Braintrce, the Rev. Thomas Prince, of 
Bostoiif^nd oitiers. {Ear/y Narrogansett,pp. 12^, 1 24-) 
A further account of Dr. Torrcy will be found be- 
low, in connexion with the entry of his marriage, by 
Rev. Mr. MacSparran, Oflobcr 15, 1730. 

I *'Roheri Hazard." 
There were, at this date, living in Narraganseit no less 
than four Robert Hazards of adult age, beside three 
who were minors. In the apparent absence of positive 
proof of the identity of the one who was at this time 
a tenant of Dr. Torrey, the probabilities strongly point 
to Robert, the eldest son of*' OldThomas Hazard " and 
a great-grandson of Thomas Hazard, the founder of 
the family in Rhode Island. He was born May 23,1689, 
and died May 20, 1 762. This Robert Hazard was a 
large landholder, having derived a portion of his hold- 
ings from his father, who was a very great landed pro- 
prietor, and a Still larger part of them by purchase, his 
farms lying on Tower Hill, in Boston Neck, and near 
Wordcn's Pond. It may well have been that the prox- 
imity of the "ministerial land" to his Worden's Pond 
property formed its particular attra£liveness to him. 
The Tower Hill Farm he gave to his son Thomas, 
known as "College Tom," a grandfather of the well- 
known Rowland G. Hazard and Thomas R. (** Shep- 
herd Tom "). 

"Peter Coggshall." 

Mr. Cc^eshall belonged in Newpon, being, without 
doubt, a grandson of either John or Joshua, sons of the 
original settler at Newport, John Cc^geshall, who emi- 
grated from Essex Coun^, England, to Boston, in 
1632. Peter married, November 11, i7i9,Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Goodson, a daughter of Edward Pelham, ship- 
wright,of Newport. The other five trustees were David 
Checsebrough, Benjamin Church, and Nathan Town- 
send, junior, all of Newport, and William Mumford and 
James Helme, both of South Kingstown. .The trust 
deed is dated September 18, 1 735, and shows the land 
to have lain to the south of the highway now leading 
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from West Kingston to Kingston Hill and to the east of 
the cedar swamp and Worden's Pond. Mr. Torrcy is 
described as " Clerk, the Settled Preacher of the Word 
of God to the Inhabitants of the Pcttaquamscut Pur- 
chase, ... of the Presbyterian Perswasion." 

io8 "Captain Bull." 

Henry Bull, of Newport, a great-grandson of the first 
settler of that nanie,**'was born November 23, 1687, 
and died December 24, 1771. Mr, Mason, in his jtit- 
xff/r t/Trimtf Churtb (p. 62}, says of him: "He was 
a man of strong character and attained to an influen- 
tial position — a representative to the General Assem- 
b^,attorney-generaltni72i,and speaker of the House 
of Representatives in I728>^. . . . When the Court of 
Common Pleas was established, he was appointed chief 
justice for Newport County." Captain Bull was a pro- 
minent attendant of Trinity Church and for many years 
served on its vcstiy. 

Colonel Daniel Updike and Judge Samuel Auch- 
muty, the other advisers of Dr. MacSparran, will be 
noticed under entries involving those surnames. Potter 
placestberediscoveryoftheoriginalinstnimentlni739 
instead of 1 737, as given in the text. He also states that, 
in this appeal. Dr. MacSparran gained the cause, al- 
though in another place he asserts that the appeal was 
mtvtr prtstcuttd. i^Earfy HUtary afNarraganseit, pp. 1 25, 
374.) Concerning the ultimate judgement of the King 
in Council, Potter funhcr remarks (p. 127), "In 1752, 
Mr. Torrcy obtained a final decision . . . tn his favour." 
The account of the litigation, at this point, seems to be 
much abbreviated. 7^e Royal Judgement shows that 
Dr. MacSparran, during his suit with Robert Hazard, 
twiet appealed to the King, the first appeal, by a decision 
of March 8, 1737, being successful, the second, May 
7, 1752, a failure. 

109 "Ithe Archbishop of Canterbury*' 

The Archbishop at this period was Thomas Herring, 
who was born in 1691 and died in 1757. In 1747, he 
succeeded Archbishop Potter, himself the successor of 
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William Wske, the Aichbtshop, who oniuned Mr. 
MacSpamn to the priesthood in 1 720. Were it not for 
occupying too large a space, U would be ioteroting to 
outline the lives of all these coundUon, who evinced 
■o laudable a spirit of impaniali^ and freedom froni pF^ 
judice by deciding against what must have been their 
personalpredilc^ons. We cannot, however, ful to note 
the presence among them of Hontio Walpole,a brother 
of Sir Robert »nd an uncle of Horace WaJpole; of WiU 
liam Pitt, tenior;ai well as of George Dodinglon, bet- 
ter known as George Bubb Oodingion (Baron Mel- 
combe), the enicnainer of Edward Young and the other 
leading liteivy men of his time. The Marquis of Hmr- 
Ungtan Suggests, perhaps, a misprint for ArlingCoo or 
Hartington. 

1 10 "Smith, a surveyor." 

John Smith, of Newport, was a hun land-cneasurer, 
much empl<^ed in Karr^tuett. He <ikd not later thsn 
1699. 

1 1 1 "This decisicn." 

That this decision was not the result of pure indiffer- 
ence on the pan of the Privy Council, in view of a eoo- 
Uoversy arising so far away and in itself so petty, but 
one influenced, if influenced at all, by a desire to pro- 
pitbte dissenters in New England, is suggested by the 
solicitous maaagcmenc of a somewhat similar altboi^l) 
far larger question, at the same period, by some of the 
councillors. Notwithsundiog tbat the Declaration of 
American Independence was still more than a score of 
yean away, the British government was already not 
without premonitions of the coming storm and inclined 
to trim its sails accordingly. Anything which might tend 
to weaken the spirit of submission on the part of the 
American Colonies, or intensify tbetr incentives to sepa- 
ration, was, by at least the wise and prudent among its 
members, sedulously avoided. It was at this junfiure 
especially that ihe apparently innocent projed of intro- 
ducing bishops into America wag being pressed with 
vigour by many churchmen on both sides of the tea and 
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greefed with uncompromising opposition by the dissci.t- 
crs of the New KnglaiicJ and other colonics. The govern- 
ment seems to have been u-ell aw:irc tliat to (ii\rci^ar(l 
the will of the majority of the colonises in this matter 
was not a propitious method of promotinjr their loyaltj. 
Horatio WaipoJc, one of those whose names ate at- 
tached to the iuilgemcnt in the text, in an cxpo!>tnlaiory 
but judicious letter of the date of May 29, 1 750, ad- 
dressed to 'l*homas Sherlock, then Hlshop of I^ndo:t, 
one of the must persistent advocates. of bishops in 
America, remarks," 'I"he Oisscntersof all Sorts . . . will, 
by ye instigation and complaints of their brethren in 
y' CoIonys,a1tho' with no Solid rea»on5, be loud in their 
discourses and writings upon this intended innovation 
in America, and those in y' Collonys will be exaspera- 
ted and animated to make warm representations again*: 
it toy' G'lvcriMTicnlhiT.'.'f •'/, .i'.;-i''Vjj;£/./ih)/>.-;;.'.v>.'./ 
thi .fmri'-a-r C.i'f.i---, '.'•■ .-^;:!■..■^ j , ■.,. l,'-os5, p. 3?6.) 
The eon esponJe lite heii- ,':ivcii .;(i:m .. '.h-it tht- Duki- 
of NewfJfik also shav.i in Walpolc's soliritinie. The 
same . I J". '1 iril.iKsureiiK-^liy sums up tile niattcr(p, 35ft); 
" Hence, owin^- to ii;e c.iutiousncss of the Kni^lisiimen, 
who had control of.arf'iiirs, the lntroi!iidion of bishops 
was not one of tiic final call^C'; of scpjmtioii from the- 
mother country, though the apprvhension th.it such i 
danger excited in the colonies tormt'd aMrikinjrand m-l 
unimiHinani phase of ihe struggle which kJ to ilint <:on- 
tuuii:iittion." 

112 "This ei.'atf, a !on^ in n*i!)-'>z-'riy." 

Mr. Cross ^ce preccjii-,^ Note) .liludes (p. 256) to the 
great pressure undoulircdly bn>ii;;lir to licir i;;-.iti thf 
ministers by the influential dis^er-icrs of ti>e dav in 
the matter of American bJsh'ipi, It ■.vouid Ke inicM-si- 
in.; to trace the similitrert'ori^j nij:do to bri;!^' ;ili,;iii a de- 
cision favourable tooac sr<!,t.jrtheo:|-,c.-,iji ilit Si!,a;li' 
controversy concrrnm^ the A'./}-i-v , urn A/ii:hi.-n\;^' 
/jin./. Itackusreniiohs (i.344)," [jiir. tol^i ;l:;'t Dr. Stin- 
nett, a Daptist mini.iti-r, in I.Oiifli.in, h;'i! .1 threat haiiJ 
in procuring the dccfie for M*. Joseph Ti,r;i.v." I" 
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the Kingston church records appears a resolution of 
thanks to Samuel Holden,of London, for his aid in the 
lawsuit. (Early Narragansett^ p. 375.) Nor is it hard 
to imagine influences assiduously invoked by Dr. Mac- 
Sparran himself^during his lengthened tarry abroad from 
the summer of 1736 to that of 1737, in aid of a fii- 
vourable result to his application to his Majesty in 
Councilfat that stage of the controversy, for permission 
to appeal from the judgement of the Superior Court of 
Rhode Island. 

113 ''Mr.NaihfCononr 

The Rev. Nathaniel Cotton was a great-grandson of 
the Rev. John Cotton, who emigrated in 1633 from 
Boston, Lincolnshire, England, where he had been 
re&or of St. Botolph's Church, to become a Puritan 
pastor in Boston, New England. Nathaniel was bom 
in Sandwich, Massachusetts, June 1 7, 1698, and grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 171 7. In 1 721, when he 
was but twenty-three years of age, he was settled as 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Bristol, where 
he died, overcome, as it is supposed, by labours too 
great for his strength, July 3, 1729. Mr. Cotton is de- 
scribed as ^^a man of flaming zeal and undissembled 
piety, ... for the cause of Truth and Righteousness as 
bold as a Lion." Three of his brothers, in accordance 
with the traditions of the family, became Congrega- 
tional ministers, being graduates of Harvard College, 
one of them, Josiah, being the first pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Providence. 

114 ^^ Mr. Orem^s absence** 

The absence of Mr. Orem, at this time, was caused 
by his having gone to Boston to present the case of the 
prisoners to the governor of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts, to which Bristol then belonged. The New 
England Courant of February i r, 1723, records that 
"Last week the Reverend Mr. Orum, Minister of the 
Episcopal Church at Bristol, came from thence with a 
Petition from twelve of his hearers, (who are impri- 
soned for refusing to pay Rates to the Presbyterian 
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Minister of Bristol) to the Lieut. Governor, who, with 
the advice of the Council, promised Mr. Orum to use 
his interest for their relief at the next meeting of the 
General Assembly, the men being imprisoned by Ver- 
tue of the Laws of the Province." (Munro's The Story of 
tbi Mount Hopo Landsy p. I43.) This extrad is also val- 
uable as forming an independent account of an event in 
resped to which MacSparran, while perfe6Uy accurate, 
is noclikely to have been wholly unprejudiced. See also 
extrad from letter of Rev. Samuel Myles to Bishop Gib- 
son, and account of further efforts for relief. (Cross's 
AngUcan Episcopate^ pp. 65, 66, 70, 71.) 

15 ^^ The town of Rehoboth*' 

Until 18 1 2, the Massachusetts town of Rehobotb ex- 
tended to Providence River, its western portion em- 
bracing what at that date became the town of Seekonk. 
In 1862, the westerly section of Seekonk was set off 
to Rhode Island and incorporated as East Providence; 
Kettle Point,the residenceof Captain Nathaniel Brown, 
one of the prisoners, lying upon its border and forming 
the eastern side of the mouth of the river. It is asserted 
that, at about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when business adivity in Providence had received a 
marked impetus. Captain Brown, being a shipwright, 
decided to remove to the town and asked for storehouse 
and wharf privileges. It is probable that it was at this 
period that he acquired the land on the town street, out 
of which, a score of years later, he gave a lot for King's 
Church. Whether or not he a£lually took up his resi- 
dence in Providence, he was living in Rehoboth when 
Mr. MacSparran wrote to Gabriel Bernon his letter of 
July 2, 1 721, referring to "Mr. Nathaniel Brown, of 
Kittlepoint, your messenger to me." Although Captain 
Brown lived seven or eight miles from the church in 
Rehoboth and but three from King's Church, of which 
he was a warden, yet such was the Puritan polity that 
he was cast into prison for not contributing to the sup- 
port of the former. 
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16 "A^ Greenwood" 

"Mr. [John] Greenwood died December i, 1766, 
having lived in Rehoboth between forty-five and forty- 
six years. He was born at Rehoboth, May ao, 1697, 
graduated at Cambridge in 1717, was married May 25, 
1721, and ordained minister of Rehoboth in the same 
year. Mr. Greenwood had fourteen children, the most 
of which died young," (Bliss's Rehoboth, p. 14 1 .\ The 
Rev. John Greenwood was a son of the Rev. Thomas 
Greenwood, who died Scptentber 8, 1 720, aged fifty 
years. 

17 "The settlement of Rhode Island proper." 

Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, the founder of the party ofAit- 
tinamians, having been tried and sentenced to banish- 
ment in 1637 for her heretical tenets, lied from Massa- 
chusetts and joined Dr. John Clarke and others of her 
adherents in 1638 at what became Portsmouth, in the 
northern sedion of the Island of Aquidnecic, the first 
settlement of Rhode Island proper. 

:8 "Lieutenant-GoverKor Dummer." 

William Dummer was born in Boston in 1677 and 
died there Oilober 10, 1 761. In 1716, he became the 
lieutenant-governor of the Colony of Massachusetts, 
and, after the depanure of Governor Shute in 1723, 
a£ted until 1 728 as governor and commander-^n-cbicf. 
He conducted the Indian war with skill, and was re- 
spe^ed for his ability and zealous regard for the public 
good. He left his property to endow Dummer Academy 
in Newbury, opened in 1 763 and the earliest institution 
of its class in New England. He was a brother of Jere^ 
miah Dummer. (See Note 34.) 

9 " The following memorial." 

" In the preparation of the Memorial, Mr. John Cfaeck- 
Icy,*" who, during the year previous, had felt the gen- 
tle hands of the nursing fathers of our churches,' took 
an important part. At that time there was no man in 
New England better qualified to interpret the language 
and thwart the designs of the Puritans." (Satchelder's 
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Hutmrf rf Ai Ra$tem Dmm^ L 351, 352). To the 
Boiloa dittidiinen of the day, the apparently guileless 
and devout ei^restbni of Omon Mather's Mimmial 
mii JUrm bcm a quite diferent signification and in- 
dicated a quite distinA purpose from those which are 
suggested by them at tUs distant day. The patent in- 
crease and prosperity of the Episcopal Church in New 
.' Enghndand the recent afiiur at Yale Coll^ had caused 
much uneasiness amongthe Coi^reg^tionalists, and this 
memorial, at least in part, was the response. The Rev. 
Heniy Harris, assistant minister of King's Chapel, not 
being in ecclesiastical accord with either his own chief 
or the redor of Christ Church and craving, as it is al- 
leged, the favour of the Pkiritans, refrained from join- 
ing in this remonstrance. When, in 1728, the redor- 
ship of the Chapd became vacant, Mr. Harris, ^on 
account of fiiAious and turbulent conduft," could not 
be d e fled to it. 

110 ^Thi Bishp tf London:' 

Edmund Gibson, the Bishop of London at this date, 
was bom in Westmorehmd in 1669 and died at Bath 
in 1748* He became Bishop of Lincoln in 1715 and 
was translated to London in 1723. He was eminent as 
ascholar. 

121 ^The Diocese of London^ 

In 1634, an order of the King (Charles I) in Council 
was obtained by Archbishop Laud for extending the ju- 
risdi^on of the Bishop of London, for the time being, 
to English congregations and clergy abroad. But forty 
years passed without any pradlical benefit from the ar- 
rangement, and, as Bishop Sherlock said in 1 75 1 , ^^ the 
care [cure?] was improperly lodged : for a bishop to live 
at one end of the world and his Church at another must 
make the office veiy uncomforuble to the Bishop and, 
in a great measure, useless to the people." About 1675, 
Bishop Compton prevailed upon Charles II to renew the 
order devolving all ecclesiastical jurisdidion in British 
foreign plantations, with certain necessaiy exceptions, 
uponhimself and his successors. {Digist $ftbi S. P. G. 
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', pp. I, 2, 743.) But sec also Cross') AngUcan 
EpUeapatt (chapter i). 

12a "Timoi/iy Cutler" 

Dr. Timothy Cutler was at this time reflor of Christ 
Church, Boston. A somewhat extended notice of his 
career will be found below, in chapter iv and in Note 
130, attached thereto (Vol. i. pp. 96-100, 105-7). 

113 '^Samuel Myies" 

Mr. Mylcs was bom in i664,and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1684, He went to England for Orders, and 
on his return became rcdor of King's Chapel, Boston, 
then just ereflcd, June 29, 1 689. He is represented as 
a good preacher and a fair scholar. He died March 4, 
1728. 

114 "The preceding mcmoriaL" 

Batchclder (^Hiitory ef Easttrn Ditcae, i, 353, 354) 
quotes from Massacbustits H'uiarical Church Papirs 
(pp. 170, 171) concerning this Episcopal memorial: 
"InCouncil June 22 [17 25], Read again, and, Whereas 
this Memorial contains an indecent reflection on the 
proceedings of this board, with several groundless In- 
sinuations — Votfd it be dismissed. Sent down for con- 
currence. J. Willard, Sec'y. In the House of Represent- 
atives June 23, 1725. Read and Concurred." 

125 "Transmitted copies of the tohole proceedings to the 
Bishop ef London," 

" As soon as the matter of the synod came to the ears of 
the Bishop of London,'" he despatched a letter (Au- 
gust 17 [17Z5]) to the Dulce of Newcastle discoun- 
tenancing the projeS. In his letter he indicates two 
points that should be kept in mind in considering the 
advisability of allowing such an assembly: iirst, what 
the ministry purpose to do; secondly, whether, if the 
right to hold synods be granted, it may not furnish a new 
handle of complaint to the English dissenters in Eng- 
land, who are already clamouring for a sitting conven- 
tion. ... He affirms the esublishment of the Church 
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of Eng^nd extends to the American Plantations) and, 
in Tieir of tlus faA, the Independent deigjr are simply 
a tolefatedbod]r,as in En^and. Such being the case, the 
Bishop maintains that to grant them permission to hold 
a sjrnod would be to do an injustice to both the estab- 
lished and the dissenting deigjr at home, neither of whom 
weie permitted bj law to hold synods. Gibson's letters 
appear to have roused the English authorities to a Aion ; 
for on September 24, 1725, the lords justices wrote to 
him, infor ming hjm that his communications to the 
Duke of Newoutle • • • had been laid before them and 
that they had^sent them to the attorney and solicitor 
generals for an opinion.*' (Cross's AngUcoH Efuupau^ 
pp. 68, 69.) 

ia6 ^Omrlis di U Fpye:^ 

The aflbdng of the signature of Secretary de la Faye 
to this letter to Governor Dunmier appears to have 
ended the matter. The synod never met, its promoters 
not beinc much encouraged by the opinion of the crown 
lawyers TCross's AngUcan EpUupati^ p. 70), that such 
an assemhly,being only that of a voluntaiy society,could 
not be illegal ifii iii mi sak UpMu anj authmtativi 
mOu 

I vj ^^Capt. Benoni Sweet:' 

There are several references to Captain Sweet in the 
MacSparran Diary. Thursday, May 30, 1 745, it is re- 
corded that ^Capt. Sweet came and I wrote his will, 
w*^ was witnessed by Jeffiry Watson^Tho* Peckham and 
myself/* Friday, July 19, 1 751, occurs the entry, "Jo- 
seph Jesse came to me on a message from Betty Sweet, 
to attend her husband's Capt. Sweet's funeral tomor- 
row; he died y* Morning;" and the next day this other 
one, ^Tom has bro't Mo^ mare for me to ride to Capt. 
Sweet's Funeral." Although James Sweet, born in 1 62 2, 
the father of Benoni, emigrated from Wales, it must 
have been in vtxy early life,as his father, John, is known 
CO have been living in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1632, 
and in Providence as early as 1637. 
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[ laS ■ **Mttrtha Bennet." ^i 

She was a daughter of Thomas and Ann Bennet (^^'' 
Bennett), who arc frequently mentioned in the Nwi^^^ 
ganscic Parish Register and whose family appears to hiv^^ 
been the only one of the name ac that day conncflc^ 
with St. Paul's Church. On March 4, 1 746, they aflcd 
as sureties at the baptism of a child, whose " master and j 
mistress" they arc styled, and on March 15, 1751,11 
that of their grandson, Benjamin Baily. On May 13, 
1 74S, Dr. MacSparran records, in his Diary, " Bennet 
came to see the chaise and says he will come tomorrow 
to put a new Ftllow in the wheel." Martha Bennet died 
August 15, 1725, three weeks after her baptism. 

laj "■John Launce." 

Mr, Launccwa5,presumably,asonof the John Launce 
(or Lance) who "was admitted to y* Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, at y' Church of St. Paul's, in Narra- 
gansctt," December 25, 1723. Three others, rtnritd 
as his children, Ann, Eleanor, and Martha, were bap- 
tized by Mr. MacSparran, on January 22, 1726-7. As 
no further mention is made of the Lances in the Nar- 
ragansett Register, it is reasonable Co conclude that the 
elder John Launce, above, removed to the island of 
Rhode Island and is the same as the one of whom it it 
recorded, in the records of Trinity Church,Ncwpon,on 
November 30, 1 732, that hc"is desired to set the Psalms 
in the Church," and in favour of whom it was voted, 
March 26, 1733, ^that John Lance is allowed his pew 
that he sits in, in the gallery, for his past service done 
the Church, upon the same footing of those who pur- 
. chased it." May 2, 1737, it was "Ordered; that Mr. 
John Lance be continued as f/.rri for this year," a service 
for which he was allowed the sum of thir^ pounds. The 
last reference to John Launct, in the Trinity records, is 
as a pew-bolder in the list of January, 1 753. One of the 
ladies of the Lance family married a son of Governor 
Samuel Cranston, of Newport, and another, her sister, 
married a Cooke. The Rev. Maurice H. Lance,of South 
Carolina, who was formally thanked, O^ber 2, 1816, 
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forofEciadngat Trinity Church,Newport,(liiringtheab- 
tenceof thcre£lor,and who continued to live at George- 
town, South Carolina, until iS7i,was,itisfairtoinfcr, 
a descendant of the John Launce baptized in Narragan- 
sctt, July 25, 1725,33 was also, probably, the Rev. Lu- 
oen C. Lance, formerly of Charleston, South Carolina, 
i.ri^ I agraduateof theGcneialTheologicalSeinInaiyini854. 

130 ** Cutler" 
Timothy Cutler"* was born in CharlcsCown, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, May 31, 1684, and died in Boston, Au- 
gust 17, 1765. He graduated at Harvard Coilegc in 
1701, and became pastor of a Congregational society 
in Stratford, Connc^cut, in 1710.ini 719, he was ap- 
pointed rcQor of the newly established Yale College. 
After the events of 1722, narrated in the text, Mr. 
Cutler was ordained, in England, by the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, to both the diaconatc and the priesthood, in March, 
1723, receiving the degree of Doi3or in Divinity from 
the Universities ofOxford and Cambridge. Having been 
appointed by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel its nrst missionary at Christ Church, Boston, 
be entered upon the reflorship, at the opening service 
of the new buildings, December 29, 1723, remaining 
in office until his death, constantly gaining in reputa- 
tion and influence, as a preacher and a master of godly 
learning. 

131 **Brovine." 

Daniel Browne, eldest child of Daniel Browne, of that 
part of New Haven, which afterwards became West 
Haven, now included in the town of Orange, was born 
April 26, 1698, and graduated at what became Yale 
College in 1714* He was appointed a tutor in the same 
institution in 1 7 1 8, his senior coUe^ue being his class- 
mate and intimate friend, Samuel Johnson. Upon the 
announcement of his adoption of Episcopacy, as re- 
lated in the text, his resignation of the tutorship was 
accepted Odober 17, 172a. He died April 13, 1723, 
within two weeks of bis advancement to the priesthood 
in Londoo, and was buried in the chtuch of St. Dun- 
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■tan-in-thc-W«t, in that city. President Stiles, in writ- 
ing of him in connexion with his friendsj Cuder, John- 
son, and Weimore, says, " he was a gentleman of the 
most superior sense and learning of the four." 

Samuel Johnson, son of Samuel, in addition to the fiSa 
given in the text, it may be noted, was born In Guilford, 
Conne<5licut, October 14, 1696, and graduated at the 
college at Saybroolc,in 17 14, being appointed in i7i6,at 
the period of the removal of the institution to New Ha- 
ven, one of its tutors. This office he resigned in 1719, 
the year before his ordination as pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in West Haven, He was not, there- 
fore, it would seem, as stated by authority in the text, 
formally deposed by the trustees. It was due to the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Johnson that Dean Berkeley, after his 
return to Europe, presented to Yale College his New- 
port estate of iyhitthall and his valuable library. The 
occasion of the Rev. Mr. Johnson's presence in Nar- 
ragansett at this time appears to have been that he was 
passing a Sunday there on his return home from a meet- 
ing of the New England clergy held at Newport, July 
21, 1725, for the purpose of conferring together upon 
the need of a bishop, when a letter to the secretary of 
the Society upon the subjed was prepared and forwarded. 
The other cleigy present were Messrs. Cutler, Hony- 
man, MacSparran, Plant, Pigot, and Usher. The Rev. 
Mr. Myles, of King'* Chapd, Boston, was absent, be- 
ing unable to bear the fatigue of the journey. 

13J "Wetmore" 

The Rev. James Wetmore"* was born in Middtetown, 
ConneiSicut, December 25, 1695, and died in Rye, 
New York, May 15, 1760. He graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1714, and in 1718 was ordained minister over 
the Congregational society in the northeast part of New 
Haven,afterwards the town of North Haven. This po- 
sition he res^ned about January, 1722-3. After hts re- 
turn from receiving Orders in the Church of England, 
in London in 1723, he became curate to the Rev. Wil- 
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Ikm Vciqr in Trinity Churdi,New York, and,in 1 726, 
miniontfy at Rye, where he served until his death. Mr. 
Wetmore was chamderized as^a gentleman of exten- 
sive usefulness; a father and exemplaiy pattern to the 
deigjr in those parts." His son, Timothy, became at- 
tomcnr-genend of New Brunswick and his great-great- 
granoson, the Rev. David I. Wetmore, like his ances- 
tor a missionaiy of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel^ was settled in Welford (or Weldford), New 
Brunswick, from 1848 to i86a 

134 ^Htart:^ 

TheRev. John Hart was settled over the Congrmtional 
church in East Guilford (afterwards Madison), Con- 
ncAicut, from 1707 to his death, March 4, 1730-31. 
He was bom in Farmington, Connedicut, April Z2, 
idSa^being a grandson of Stephen Hart, who emigrated 
from Essex, En^and, to Massachusetts, in or before 
1 632^and settled in Hartford in 1635. John Hart giadu- 
atcd alone, at Say brook, in September, I703,as the first 
afiual student in the college to be advanced to the 
Bachelor^s degree. Although he joined with Cutler and 
the rest in the DicUarmum^ yet nis doubts of the vali- 
dity of Coiwr^gvtional ordination having been resolved 
by the conrerence in the college library, OAober 16, 
1 722, he remained in his old relations. Dr. Stiles re- 
marks in thisconnedion,^^ Mr. Hart is said to have been 
a man of the greatest ingenuity and learning of all the 
seven.*' It is interesting to note that the present Secre- 
tary of the House of Bishops, the Rev. Samuel Hart, 
D.D., D.C.L., is a great-grcat-great-grandson of John 
Hart and his first wife, Rebecca Hubbard,a granddaugh- 
ter of the Rev. William Hubbard, the historian. 

135 ^^Eliotr 

Jared Eliot was a grandson of John Eliot, the Apostle 
§ftbiln£ansjzndzsonofthe Rev. Joseph Eliot, minister 
at Guilford, Conne&icut, where Jared was born, No- 
vember 7, 1685. He graduated at Saybrook in 1706, 
and was ordained minister of Killingworth (now Clin- 
ton) in that colony, O^ber 26, 1 709, remaining in 
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that charge until his death, April 2a, 1763. It wastoan 
English Prayer Book, belonging to his father-in-law, 
Samuel Smithson, of Guilford, that Samuel Johnson, 
a native of the town, traced in part the conviditon 
which caused his conformance to Episcopacy. Eliot's 
inclination to follow his pupil and friend stopped short 
with signing the Dec/araiien and yielded to the argu- 
ments of his Congregational brethren. He was noted 
for his dread of idleness, his earnestness, his executive 
ability, his slcillas a physician, and his knowlcdgeof bot- 
any. The Royal Society eleAcd him to membership in 
1756 or 1757. 

136 "IVhitlelsey" 

Samuel Whittelsey, the youngest child of John Whit- 
tclscy (or Whittlesey), believed to have been the first 
emigrant of the name, was bom in Saybrook, Connec- 
ticut, early in the year 16S6. Hegraduated at what later 
became Yate College in 1705, and was ordained Cel~ 
Uagt'pastor of the church in Wallingford, Connefli- 
cut, May 17,1710, taking the place of the Rev. Sam- 
uel Street, the senior pastor, upon his death, January 
16, 1717. In thisofHceheremaineduntil bisowndeath, 
April 15, 1752, being for the last twenty years of his 
life a trustee of Yale College. Dr. Stiles thus charaflcr- 
izes him: "He was a Gentlemanof a penetrating Gen- 
ius, solid Judgment and extensive understanding. . . . 
Under the influence of Christian principles, his Soul 
flamed with diffusive Benevolence. . . . His talents, as a 
preacher, were singular." The Rev. Dr. Charles Chaun- 
cy,of Boston, declared, in 176S, " Mr. Whittlesey was, 
I believe, one of the greatest men in Cohne&icut." 

137 "Bean Stanhope." 

George Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury from i703imtil 
his death in 1 72S, was bom in 1660 in Derbyshire and 
educatedat King's Collie, Cambridge. He wasaleamed 
divine, celebrated as a preacher, and very infiuential in 
all af^irs relating to the Church. Among many works 
proceeding from his pen, the Paraphrati en iht Epittltt 
and Gespih (4 vols., 1705) is esteemed the greatest. 
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138 ^Dr. Grani^ Bishop of Nmmch:^ 

Thomas Greene was bom at Norwichi England, in 
1658. He was successively pidiendaiy and ardideacon 
at Canterbuij, being instolled into the latter office in 
November, 1708. In Febniary, I7i6,he was instituted 
to the vicarage of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, Westmin- 
ster, afterwards holding the office in €9mmnulam^ along 
with the iNshopnc of Norwich, to which he was con- 
•eoated OAober 8, 1721. In September, 1723, six 
months afbr the above ordinations. Bishop Greene was 
tmnslated to the see of Ely. He died ini738. Oneof 
his worics b entitled Thi Saeranuni tf^i^ Lmtl*s Sup* 
parixplmudt§iie meanest C9;^n<i/x. Bishop Robinson, 
. iD at this time, died in thecourw of 1723. 

139 -^Af * wgy imr/' 

WiDiam Samud Johnson, jurist, son of the Rev. Sam- 
nd Johnson, was bom in Stratford, ConneAicut, Oc- 
tober 7, X727, dyi^ there November 14, 1819. He 
gnKluated at Yale College in 1744, studied law, and 
took vcrjr high nmk at the bar. In 1766, he was ap- 
pointed a special agent to represent the colony at the 
. British Goiirt,and,in 1 772,one of the judges of the Su- 
perior Court. After the Declaration of Independence, 
not being able conscientiously to join in a war against 
England, he lived in retirement at Stratford, until the 
conclusion of peace. From 1 784 to 1 787, he served as 
a member of the Continental Congress, taking an im- 
portant part in the formation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In 1 789, he was eledcd the first Senator from 
Conne^cut to the Congress of the United States. From 
1787 until 1800 he held the presidency of Columbia 
College, the remaining nineteen years of his life being 
spent quietly at Stratford. He received the degree of 
D.C.L* from Oxford University, in 1776, and that of 
LL.D. from Yale College in 1788, being the earliest 
graduate of the latter to receive an honorary degree in 
uws. Dr. Johnson's fine personality and musical voice 
enhanced the efle^s of his superior intelledual gifts. 
In his day he was regarded as almost pcrfed as an orator. 




.*.'rrpu^ ^ i. sriTEB Resets ^£z. MyE kK , wikaa ja 
: : : V- ^s=3jzi 3c Dr. ^^uec : * As a ks p*"'*'. tW 
;;s; «x;;9EM wa tse ^ x y c f ea kix; ia ncr, ia 
f:.-^> ^ ---^^j— ^i-^ Hji ere vas iax. aad V-rBing 

<.x:z, z/x r»cc, be: 'a er »eej. boci. Wliea I nw him 
.'. c-^-TL, zli cm* V2I ha c k, lac, as wc^ is I ncoSe^ 
c: :.: ulJc icic;- T^ Do^oc was a ^og^ finisbnl 
:p-rucr. I :hi:;k be was tsc nuc perfcd ontor I have 
c.cr l.s:cze! loj aad I hare beard most of the cde- 
l.'^:^ cn^^tn &f cur cocaCT of tnj dmg. Ia tt^Ic and 
:7-^r.r.£; :;f nc( ia irjnfT/, he was sEiikin|^r si^terior 
to rlem all. la tiocuxiaa (la which I iactudc artimU- 
t>^n asd ir.uaatioa), be was pcrfe^ aad his voice, 
'.ho^gh scncrous, was soft aad fell opoo the ear like mu- 
i.c. H^SfJc'ivery was ticlibenie, jet aoiaiaiediiiat slow, 
r.o: .-^p;d, but ai a medium between both. But his great 
pti(e&'.oa was his stjle. His seateoccs, though appa- 
re.i:!y prompt and unpremeditated, were all in tbcclas- 
ticz! cait, which no meditation could improve, either 
in :hc choice or the collocation of the woitls. His atti- 
tuce and motions were full of digni^ and grace and his 
gesture, though not abundant, was ;Oways significant." 
The lace Rev. Dr. Samuel Fannar Jarvis also wrote 
to Mr. Updike, in 1 842, concerning William Samuel 
Johnson: '^Whcn a child, I was often in his company 
and, though he was then an old man, the children gath- 
ered around him, as if he were their companion. He 
was eminently kind to children and especially to young 
persons, who showed any fondness for sound learning. 
My father [Bishop Jarvis] told me that, when he was 
in college, a trial occurred of some of the students, at 
which he, with the other members of the College, was 
present. Dr. Johnson was then, I think, King's anor- 
ncy. At all events he was engaged in the trial and, when 
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'in 1773. In addition to his dericil duties, he pnAited 
medicine among his people. 

14a ''Dibbleer 

. Ebenezer Dibblee for Dibbled was born about 1715, 
being a son of Wuefield Dibble, of Danbuiy, Con- 
nedicut. He was licensed to preach as a Congrega- 
tional minister, March 4, 1734-5. In 1745, he con- 
formed to the Church of England and, in 1 748, crossed 
the sea to obtain Holy Orders. Upon his return to Am^ 
rica, he waiB established as a missionarr of the Sodetjr 
at Stamford and Greenwich, Conneoicut, where he 
continued to labour with fidelity for mxat than fifty 
years, dying in Stamford, May 9, 1 799. The degree of 
Dodor in Divinity was conferred upon Mr. Dibble by 
Columbia Coll^ in 1 793. It is recorded of him that he 
possessed the entire conndence and itguA of his fel- 
low-citizens. 

143 ^^LeamingJ* 

A notice of the Rev. Jeremiah Leaming, D.D., will be 
found below, in connexion with entries in the P^th 
Register,under the datedf Januaiy,! 758 (VoLLp. 303). 

144 ''Hubbardr 

The Rev. Bela Hubbard was appointed a missionary of 
the Society for New Haven and West Haven in 1767. 
After the close of the Revolutionary war, in 1 783, Mr. 
Hubbard continued as vtGtox of Trinity Church, New 
Haven, to old age. The History of the parish records 
concerning him: ^^The faithful missionary, the pious 
priest, the watchful pastor, after a life spent in the ser- 
vice of his Master, was called to his reward on the 6^ 
day of December, 1812. His name is yet green among 
the children of those who knew and loved him and en- 
joyed his ministrations, and is never mentioned, by 
them, but with afIe£iion and veneration." 

145 ^^ Governor SaltonstalV^ ^ 
Gurdon Saltonstall, son of Nathaniel*^ and great-grand- 
son of Sir Richard Saltonstall, colonist, who arrived at 
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Miiiiili i nem Bif in oomptnjr with Governor "Win- 
dirop in 1630, wis horn in HaverhiH, Massachusetts, 
Mardi 27^ 1666, and died in New London, ConneAi- 
cut, Sepcember 20, 1 724. He graduated at Harvard Col- 
• ' lege in 1684 iStudied tlicology,and was ordained nunister 
of NewLottdon, November 10, 1691* Wliile Governor 
Fits-John Winthiop was ill, Mr. Saltonstall, ins pastor, 
lAed as liis diief adviser and representative and, on tlie 
death of tlie governor, became, hy dioice of die As- 
•emldjr, liis successor, January i, 1707-8, liolding tlie 
* office until Ids deatlu He set up in his own liouse the first 
piinting-press in tlie Colonv , in 1 709, and was adive in 
' theestabUshmentofYaledollm. Governor Saltonstall 
was distinguished for not only Teaming and eloquence, 
but knowled^ of the world, solidity of judgement, and 
the desanoe of his manners* 

146 ^^Wiimwnr 

Mr. Wetmoft*" did not accompany Cutler and John- 
son, family reasons preventing his thus throwing up his 
chaige at once. It was not until the tumnur of 1723 
that he reached London, receiving ordination from 
Bishop Gibson, m the Clupel Royal, July 25th. 

147 "^Thi Rn. Mr. HdOamr 

Robert Alexander Hallam was bom in New London, 
Connedicut, September 30, 1807, dying in the same 
town January 4, 1877. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1 827 and at the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, in i832. After two years as rcftor of St. An- 
drew's Church, Meriden, Connedicut, he assumed the 
redorship of St. James's Church,New London, remain- 
ing there until his death. In 1 853,he received the degree 
of S.T.D. from Trinity College. He was an original 
thinlcer and wrote several interesting books, the best 
Icnown being the LdRures on thi Morning Prayer, 

148 " A/r. Beach^ the Congregational minister at New-- 
town.*' 

John Beach, third son of Isaac Beach, was born in 
Stratford, ConneAicut, Odober 6, 1 700, and died at 
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Newtown, Connediait, Murb 19, 1782. He gnda- 
ated at YaJc CoIl^c in 1721 and, in the earij put of 
1 7 2 5 , W2S ordaiocd pastor of the Congi^atioiul cburdi 
in Newtown. After a few jrean, loincwfaat under the 
inilucncc of the Rev. Samuel Jobosoo, of Stntfoid, he 
conformed to Epiicopzcj, and in April, 1 732, ailed for 
England, where he was ordained l^ Bishop Gibson, of 
London, and commissioned by the Socic^ as its mis- 
sionary at Newtown and Redding. Here be eojc^ed 
great popularity, with increasing congregations, and re- 
mained for fifty years, until hu death. The AttraSt 
e/she S. P. G. Speak of him as **one of its g reat est or- 
naments, highly esteemed and beloved by his congre- 
gation." 

149 "Afr. Seabury" 

A sketch of the Rev. Samuel Seabury will be found be- 
low, in conne<£lion with an entry of May 27, 1 733, in 
the Parish Register (Vol. i. p. 145). 

150 "Ed'jjard" 

In naming Edward Cole next after John, Dr. Mac- 
Sparran does not mean to imply that he came next to 
him in the order of the family, but merely followed the 
customof naming the boytliret. Edward was the young- 
est of these six children, being about two years of age, 
while John was ten. Tiiomas, a still younger con of 
Elisha and Elizabeth Cole, was born, evidently, later 
than this baptism. 

151 "'John Cole, Esq." 

The original John Cole (son of Isaac) came to America 
from Sandwich, Kent, England, in 1 634, while a child, 
with his parents, in the ship /f^^^x, living at first 
with them at Charlestown, Massachusetts, and then at 
Boston. It was in 1651 that he married, as is recorded 
above, Susanna Hutchinson. Sometime previously to 
1 663, he removed to Kings Town, in Narragansett, to 
take care of the lands of his brother-in-law, Edward 
Hutchinson. In 1 670, he was appointed, by Conne3icut, 
one of four Commissioners, to whom the inhabitants of 
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Wickford were called upon to yield obedience. In 1679, 
John Cole wasone of the forty-two inhabitantEorNam- 
gaDsettwhopetitioncdtheKing,praying that he" would 
put an end to theK differences about the government 
thereof." When he died, in 1707, he appears to have 
left five children, — Susanna (Eldred), Hannah ^Placc), 
William, £lizabcth,and Elisha. The" homestcaa farm" 
of John Cole, coniistlng of six hundred and sixty-one 
and one-half acres, south of the present village of Ham- 
ilton and north of " Cole'* Broolc," passed to his son 
William. 

15a '* Mrs. Anne Hutchinson" 

Anne Hutchinson, a daughter of the Rev. Francis Mar- 
buiy, was born about i590,and married William Hutch- 
inson about 1 61 2, both belonging in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land. In 1634, they followed to the New World their 
eldest son, Edward, who had the year before accompa- 
nied thither the Rev. John Cotton,lately rei^or of St. fio- 
tolph's Church, Boston, England, presumably a fnend 
of the family, and at first a supponer of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson after her arrival in Massachusetts. The career of 
Anne Hutchinson in America is too well known to need 
to be recited here, but it is noticeable that not only the 
Hutchintoni and Cotton came from Lincolnshire, but 
also the other leading yfntinemians, Coddington and 
Wheelwright. 

1 53 **Governor Thomas Hutchinson." 

Thoauu Hutchinson, royal governor of Massachusetts, 
was bom in Boston, September 9,1711, and died near 
London, June 3, 1780, being a son of Thomas Hutch- 
inson, a merchant of high standing in Boston and for 
twenty-six years a member of the Council of Assist- 
ants. The younger Thomas graduated at Harvard Col- 
1^ in 1727. On May 16, 1734, he married Marga- 
ret Sanford, with whom he lived in great happiness 
until her death in 1753. At the age of twenty-six, he 
was elefied a representative to the General Court, and 
there opposed the popular paper-money scheme of the 
period with a clear head and unshaken courage, refus- 
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ingf at a later ekdion, to be bound b]r inttruffions to 
vote for a further emission of paper. In 1 7469Mr. Hutchr 
inson was made Speaker of the House. In 1 756, he was 
appointed lieutenant-governor and soon after chief 
justice. In 1770, he was appointed governor, continu- 
ing in the office until 1774, when he went to England 
and was offered a baronetcy by the King. Akhoi^ a 
Tory, he was animated by an intense love of New Eng- 
land, and, in gifts and attainments, surpassed aD the 
other colonial governors. His principal works are the 
Diary and Letun and the Histmj ffMusacbusMs Agr. 

154 ^^Moui 1636." 

Governor Arnold, in his HisUry rfRifdt bUmd (^ 70^ 
71), places the purchase of the island ofAftmbuei^ from 
Canonicus and Miantinomi, in March, 1637-8, and the 
settlement of Newport in die following sprint. He re- 
presents (i. 1 32, 1 33) William Hutchinson and Samud 
as among those who remained at Pocasset or Ports- 
mouth, in the northern part of the island, the first place 
of settlement, and does not ^ve the name of Hutchin- 
son as that of one of the nine who signed the compad, 
^on the 28*^ of the 2^ 1639,'' ^to propante a Pbin- 
tation in the midst of the Island,*' /.#• at Newport. 

155 ^^Ann Dyrey 

Ann Hutchinson, a daughter of Edward and Catha- 
rine, was born November 17, 1643, ^^^ ^^^^ January 
10,1717. She married Samuel Dyer, eldest son of Wil- 
liam Dyer, of Boston and Newport, and his wife^Mary, 
who was hanged in Boston, June i, 1660, for being a 
Quaker. After 1669, or a somewhat earlier date,Samuel 
and Ann Dyer lived at Kingstown, where, on May 2 ist 
of that year, he became a Conservator ofthi Peace. It is 
likely that they occupied some of the lands of her father, 
outof which,in 1675, she received the legacy mentioned 
in the text. They had seven children. After the death of 
Samuel, about 1678, Ann married, at Kingstown, Sep- 
tember 22, 1 679,Daniel Vernon, who came to America 
about 1 666 from London,and,after a short stay at New- 
port, settled in Kingstown, where for many years he 
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. aficd u tutor for the cUIdiea of CqytainlxKkndckU]^ 

..: dlkot liWng In hit house and dying there about 1715. 

./ DiaJdi and Ann Vernon had three children, of whom 

: Samud, bom December 6, 1683, married and became 

' the progenitor oftheVemontofNewport. In her latter 

' jean Mia. Vernon fived at Newport. 

156 ^^NaihMiil Coddingionr 

B4ajor Nathaniel Coddingcon, who married Susanna 
Hutchinson^was theyounger son of Governor William 
- and Anne (Brinley) Coddington, and was bom at New« 
- port. May 23, 1053, ^y^^% Januarv, 1724. Nathaniel 
and Susuina had rix cbiUren, of whom William, bora 
- .: }vlkf 15, 1680, married Content Arnold and Jean Ber- 
I . non and became lieutenant-colond of the regiment 
' of militia on the island, speaker of the House of De- 
... pudes,and one of the justices of the inferior court of 
Common Pleas, being a gentleman of marked elevation 
of charaAer, well educaMl and accomplished, and long 
a vestryman of Trinity Church, Newport, as well as 
for a time a warden of St. Pkul's Church, Narragan- 
sett. To him Mr. Callender dedicated his well-known 
IBstmrkml Dticmru. Another son, Nathaniel, bom Jan- 
uary 18, 1692, was injured by an accidental explosion 
of gunpowder on Malbone*s wharf , Newport, Septem- 
ber 17, 1744, dying a few days later. 

157 ''Elisha Cole, Esq.'' 

Elisha Cole was a deputy for several years, between 
1709 and 1725, and an assistant from 1718 to 1723. 
He was estimated to be one of the largest landholders 
in Narrangansett and left large trails to his wife and his 
sons, John and Edward. The first names and the resi- 
dence of the parents of Elizabeth (Dexter) Cole (born 
in 1684) are not known, neither does it seem possible 
to trace a relationship between her and the well-known 
Providence family, of which Gregory and Abigail Dex- 
ter were the progenitors. Mrs. Cole is among those most 
frequently mentioned by Dr. MacSparran in his Diary, 
and was evidently most highly esteemed by him. 
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■i^i- ^Jiirs. Cele." 

-' '" Thcfollowingnoticeof M^S.Coleappea^edinthe/V*u/- 
;■'" iatn«Gaz«/^ for Saturday, June 29, i8ii:"On Friday 
- "' - last departed this life, in the eighty seventh year of her 
'.•■ti / agc^ after a long and distressing malady, Mrs. Mary 
■'"■" Cole, the venerable leliSt of the Hon. Chief-Justice 
1 '■ i' ■ , Cole,(whom she survived upwards of thirty years,) and 
'"■"'• only daughter of the Hon. Daniel Updike, deceased, 
' '■■' an eminent Statesman, of Rhode-Island, 5:c. The an- 
■'■'1 ' cestry of this estimable Lady and the independent cir- 
■"'■ cumstances of her family placed her in an elevated 
T- - ■'■■ rank in society, in which she was distinguished for her 
■ ,.■::■.. polished education and refined manners, yet such wag 
' '-' ' the amiable tenderness of her heart, the humility and 
'■ • '"' benignity of her disposition, that she never arrogated 
' ■' ' to herself any degree of superiority over the lowly vir- 
tuous members of the community, in which she lived, 
but delighted, in the days of her prosperity, to console 
and relieve the needy and afHidted, whom DiviNs 
Providence had placed within the sphere of her ailive 
benevolence. . . . She was tenderly impressed by the gra- 
.\. tiludc and sensibility of her dutiful daughter and her 
■ ' ' wonhy husband, Mr. Ichabod Wade, in whose hos- 
pitable dwelling she serenely closed her virtuous life. , ,. 
On Sunday afternoon her remains were removed to St. 
John's Church, where the Burial Service was colemnljr 
, performed by the Rev. Mr. Crocker, which closed by 
the respectful interment of the corpse in the cemeteiy 
of the Church." 

159 "^nn Pinder." 

' She belonged to a family of some prominence in Nar- 
ragansett, two hundred years ago. The fads, that the 
married one of the Coles, a family of acknowledged 
position and landed imporunce at that day, and ihat 
her husband was a grandson of Anne Hutchinson, 
vouch somewhat for her social standing. Her father 
was Jacob Pinder, of Newpon and Kings Town, and 
the first which we hear of him is his paying a tax of 
three shillings in 1680. He hired a farm of James and 
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Daniel Updike, presumably because he had little or no 
land of his own. Ann had a brother John, who mar- 
ried Susanna Northup and had four sons and three 
daughters, bom from 1716 to about 1732, the young- 
est of whom were Mary and John. It is probable that 
the eldest was a ceruin Jacob Pinder, who is recorded 
as having married Mrs. Mary Smith, of Boston, April 2, 
1738, and that Sarah and Hannah Pinder, who married 
in North Kingstown, about 1775, were the first John's 
granddaughters. It is a singular testimony to the per- 

. sistence of names of localities that, although the Pin- 
der family appears to have long since passed away, a 

. certain corner, near the former site of the old Narra- 
gansett Church, where stands an ancient gambrel-roof 
Gardiner house at some remote period the residence of 
an Ezekiel Gardiner connected with the Pinder family, 
is still known as ^Pinderzcke's Corner.'' 

160 "7^*11 CoU {born 1702)." 

Captain John Cole (to be distinguished from his cousin, 
more than a dozen years his junior, yuJgf John Cole) 
had five children by his first wife, Ann, and the same 
number, or possibly six, by his second wife, Mary Bis- 
sel, to whom Dr. MacSparran married him, February 
7, 1 745, at the house of her brother, Thomas, before 
"many witnesses." It is probable that the order of the 
children given in the text is not stri£lly accurate, but, 
on account of the mutilated condition of the North 
Kingstown records, it is not possible to rearrange it 
withconfidence.Tl&^m^j, however, born May 13, 1747, 
Dr. MacSparran expressly states, in the record of his 
baptism, on Sunday, August 2, 1 747, to have bben a son 
of Mary. He must, therefore, have been the sixth child 
of John instead ofthc/hurth. His baptismal name is given, 
too, as simply Thomas, and the addition of Hutchin- 
son seems unauthorized. The large farm, referred to in 
Note 151, belonging to the original John Cole, who 
died intestate in 1707, came into the possession of his 
elder son, William, who left it, by will (proved in 
1 734), to his eldest son, Captain John Cole, the sub- 
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]e& of this Note, who, in his turn, in his will (proved 
December, 1 792), bequeathed to his eldest son, Wil- 
liam, the ^^ homestead farm, including my new house,** 
thus completing its possession by four successive genera- 
tions. 

161 ^^ Large proprietors of lands ^ 

In the division,in 1675 (Fones'Record,byJamesN. Ar- 
nold, pp. 25, 26),of Boston Neck, among the seven ori- 
ginal Atherton Purchasers and Captain Edward Hutchin- 
son, who had been admitted in November, 1 659, to an 
equal share with the others,a tra£l of about one thousand 
acres (Fones' Record, p. 43) at the head of the Neck, 
some of which he had long previously occupied, was al- 
lotted to Hutchinson. Most of this land, if not all of it, 
cameintothepossessionoftheColefamilywhen,in 1 702, 
Elisha Hutchinson, son of Edward, sold nine hundred 
and sixty-five acres to his first cousin, Elisha Cole, the 
father of John and Edward. In 1748, John Cole sold the 
southern portion of this tra£l, six hundred acres, to 
Henry Collins, of Newport, from whose estate it passed 
into the hands of George Rome (alluded to below, in 
an entry of September 16, 1770), and became known 
as the "Rome Farm," being subsequently the property 
of Judge Ezekiel Gardiner and Reynolds Greene. That 
the name of Boston Neck as a substitute for Namcooky 
the Indian title, was well established as early as 1675, 
is shown by its repeated use in the agreement of divi- 
sion, executed on June i6th of that year. The name 
occurs, too, in a deed from Edward Cole to Elisha, in 
1 67 1. It was so called because a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Atherton Company, who purchased it from 
Coginaquond (Fones* Record, pp. 3, 4), chief sachem 
of Narragansett, July 4, 1659, ^"^ ^^ whom it was, as 
above, allotted in 1675, were residents of Boston or 
its vicinity. Dr. MacSparran frequently refers, in his 
Diary y to Boston Neck, 

162 ^^ Began fra5lice in Providence ^ 

The faft that John Cole, in several deeds of 1746 and 
1748, is designated as "of Newport," when he was 
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already over thirty, would $eem to indicate that before 
going to Providencehepradisedlawin that town, where 
he bad been studying with Colonel Updike. 

1 62 ^^^^ ^'^^ i^ ^^^ hospital in O Sober ^ I777-" 

Further information about Judge Cole can be found 
in Updike's Memoirs of the Rhode Island Bar^ pp. 1 22* 
130. 

A small-pox hospital, for inoculation, had been opened 
in Providence, August, 1776, opposition to that treat- 
ment having previously been too great to permit it to be 
pradised. Vaccination was not introduced until 1 796. 

1 64 ^^He died^ at the age of about seventy. ^^ 

Some further interesting information concerning Colo- 
nel Cole's experiences, on his mission to the Indians 
in the region of the Ohio River, is contained in a man- 
uscript letter of General James Updike (born 1763, 
died 1855), an older brother of Mr. Wilkins Updike, 
written February 15, 1842. It is founded upon an 
oral account given to the writer by Colonel Cole him- 
self. He encountered immense herds of buflfaloes. To 
avoid hostile natives, his Indian guides hid him during 
the daytime and made him travel at night, living largely 
upon bufialo tongues, strung upon a stake and carried 
upon their shoulders. The extreme point of his expe- 
dition General Updike supposed to be a spot upon the 
Mississippi, near the present site of the city of St. 
Louis. The writer of the letter remembered visiting at 
Mrs. Edward Cole's, in Newport, in 1774, and being 
shown by her a pifture injured by the mob. As Colo- 
nel Cole engaged in the tanning business at Newport 
after the close of his somewhat brilliant military career, 
a wit wrote a "poem" concerning him, finishing with 
the lines: 

•• Bravi hi was at the siege of Havana^ 
In youth a colonel and in age a tanner*' 

165 ''Captain John Chace^ 

Captain Chace was born in Barbadoes. His father, John 
Chace, was born in England, being a member of "a 
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family of;nri!^ff,'*ud emlgnted to Barbadon, where 
his name Is found on the records of St. Jamei's Puish 
in 1679, and of St. Micbad's Parish in 1680, together 
with accounts of his estates and servants. This nauly 
it not,sofarasitknowD,allIedb]rUoodwtdian][other 
Chaces or Chases in America. The name has alway*i 
it is claimed, from the first known ancestoTibeen gelled 
Cbace^ although Dr. MacSpamn enKred it Cbwr in the 
Narragznictt Parish Re^Ker, and It Is ao spelled in re- 
cords of ancient wills. 

166 "Bettedia Arnold" 

Mr. Arnold, fittber of Mrs. Ann Chace, was bom 
February 10, 164a, and died Jul/ 4, 1727. He was a 
son of Benedid Arnold, the first governor of the Col- 
ony of Rhode IsUnd under the royal charter, and a 
grandson of William Arnold, who was associated with 
Roger Williams as one of the thirteen proprietors of 
Providence. A grandson of this second Benedlft Ar- 
nold was the gallant soldier and notorious traitor, Bene- 
AiSt Arnold, of the American Revolutionaiy War. The 
Benedict Arnold of the present Nott matiied, first, 
Mary Turner, March 9, 1671, and, second, Sanh 
Mumford, whose daughter Ann (bom Jul/ 14, 1696) 
became Mn. Chace. In his will, proved in 1727, Mr. 
Arnold gave to daughter, Ann Chace, certain land, at 
the decease of her mother. In Mrs. Benedid Arnold's 
will, proved November 5, 1746, Samuel Chace, grand- 
son, was appointed executory ;£'iooo were ^ven to 
daughter, Ann Scott (previously Mrs. Chace){ £\OQQ 
to grandson, William Chace; jj^aooo, in equal sbaiet, 
to grandchildren, Samuel Chace, Sarah Griffi^ and 
Elizabeth Chace; a silver tankard to grandson, Sunud 
Chace, and "my servant boy Caesar" to grandson, 
William Chace. The remaining grandson, John, bad 
died in 1745, previously to the nuking of his grandmi>. 
thcr*! will. 

A sister of Mrs. Ann Chace was Sarah AmoU 
(born November 3, 1 698), who became the first urife 
of Colonel Daniel Updike. 
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167 **Samuei." 

Samuel Cluce,son of Captain John and Ann (Arnold) 
Chace, married Frcelove Lippet (now apelled Lippitt) 
(born March 31, 1720), a daughter of Moses and An- 
phillii (Whipple) Lippet, of Oi^ fTarwici. Dr. Mac- 
' Sparran, in his Diary., records, on Tuesday, August 9, 
1743, "We are setting out this Afternoon, for Col. 

' Updike's, In our way to Warwicic, to Samuel Chace'i 
wedding"; and ^ain, on August lOth, "We set out, 
after Dinner, from Col. Updllte's and arrived at War- 
.wickjustaithe great Tempest of wind, thunder, Light- 

' ning and Rain began. I married Samuel Chace to Free- 
love Lippet, In the time of y* Tempest." 

Samuel Chace livedin Providence and was, for nearly 
ten years, the first colonial deputy postmaster of that 
town, having been appointed by Benjamin Franldln. 
He wai, for a long series of years, a warden and vestry- 
man of St. John's Church in the church-yard of which 
be was buried, at his death in 1802. Further references 
to him and his son. Dr. John Chace, are contained in 
the sketch of that parish, to be found below. A curious 
and pathetic letter from Samuel Chace, at the age of 
seventy, to General Washington, hitherto in manu- 
script, is introduced in Appendix E. Mr. Chace appears, 

- from that, to have had ten children^ their names being 
g^ven in the text. 

168 **Governor BenedtSl Arnold's original seal." 

Mr. John Bamet Chace inherited this seal from his fa- 
ther. Dr. John Chace, his grandfather, Samuel Chace, 
and bis great-grandfather. Captain John Chace, whose 
wife was a granddaughter of the original owner, Gov- 
ernor Benedifi Arnold. More than seventy years since 
(1904), Mr. Chace presented it to the Society, as men- 
tioned tn the text, where it continues in the cabinet, 
marked with his name, as donor. The anchor on the 
handle is surmounted by the word Hepi. 

169 "Christopher Champlin, a child" 
Christopher Champlin was born at Charlestown, Rhode 
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Island, Februaiy 7, 1 73 1 . He took up bii reudeoce it 
Newport prior to 1753, at which date be ii recorded 
as already a member of the Newport ArtiUery Com- 
pany. He joined the expedition against Crown P<»nt, 
and was commissioned, May 10, 1755, a major, utd, 
in the following year, a lieutenant-coloneL In 1767, 
he became a warden ofTrinity Cburcb. When the war 
of the Revolution approached, Mr. Cbunplin removed 
to Narragansett, but returned to Newport after the re- 
storation of peace. 

170 "Christopher Grant ChampItM." 

The Honourable Christopher Grant Cbamplin, son of 
Cluistopherand Marpret Champlln,wai born in New- . 
port, April 12, I768,and died Matdi 28, i840.Tbe 
name Grant was not given to him at lunh, but was 
added by an especial aSt of the General Auembly at 
the May session, 1 786.(Rhode Island Colonial Reccurds, 
X. 197.) Mr. Cbamplin married Martha Redwood £1- 
lety, April 14, 1793 (she having tteen bom March 13, 
1772, and dying February 22, 1847). His term of ler^ 
vice in Congress, u a representative from Rhode It- 
land, extended from May ij, i797,toMarch3, 1801, 
and, as a senator, from January 12, 1810, to iSli, 
when he retired from public life, on account of the 
death of his son. He served also as colonel of the New- 
port Artilleiy Company, and was a supporter of Uie 
Congregational parish. Mr. Cbamplin was the last male 
of the name in Newport, belonging to this family. 

171 "Samuel Elam^ Esq*' 

Mr. Elam came from Leeds, England, and was natu- 
ralized in Rhode Island in 1789, and empowered to 
make sate of the real csute of his uncle, Gervase Elam, 
late of Portsmouth, which town Samuel represented 
in the General Assembly in 1792. His residence in 
North Kingstown was upon the farm lately owned by 
Mr. Samuel Browning, at Hamilton, on tlw south tide 
of the road to Allenton. 

Mr. Elam was the first president of the Washing- 
ton Academy, founded at Wickford, in tSoo, ginng 
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one hundred doUan to the enterprise and desiring, it 
it said b]r tradition, to have the institution called by 
hb name. At about the same period he laid out the por- 
tion of Wkkford between the present two bridges, as 
£Znm0r, the title of lAr Oft& still clinging to it among 
the older inhaUtants. Samuel's uncle, Gemse, in 1772, 
bougfit the Thomu Haxard farm of three hundred acres, 
nearBisseD's MUl (now Hamilton), the same being con- 
fiscated, in 1775, by the State, on account of his being 
a rojalist and bdng accused of giving aid to the enemy • 

1 72 ^JDr. Benjamin Mason.** 
Dr. Mason, the eldest son of Benjamin Mason and 
Maiy, his wife, a daughter of Daniel Ayrault, junior, 
was bom In March, 1762. He was married in Nam- 
gansett, Norember 8, 1788, by the Rev. William 
Smith, xeAor of St. Pkul's, to Margaret, a daughter of 
Christopher Champlin, then probably sdll living there 
although soon afterwards returning to Newport. After 
stuifyl^g in the office of Dr. Isaac Senter, Dr. Mason 
completed his medical education in London. Upon the 
death of Du Senter, in 1 799, he succeeded him as di- 
reAor and purveyor-genenl of the Military Hospiul 
of Rhode Island. His brilliant career was cut short by 
death, in Septem b er, i8ox, at the age of less than forty 

ears. His body Is buried in Trinity church-yard. The 
te George Champlin Mason, the author of the An- 
nab of Trinity Churchy Newport^ Rhode Island^ was a 
grandson of Dr. Benjamin Mason. Daniel Mason, a 
brother of Dr. Benjamin, was a merchant of Newport, 
in company with Colonel Francis Malbone, and died 
a bachelor, September 24, 1797, being buried in Trin- 
ity church-yard. 

173 ^^George Champlin.** 

Mr. Champlin was bom in 1 738. Dr. William EUery 
Channing, in a letter of reminiscences of his father, 
WiUiam Channing, remarks, ^Among his friends was 
George Champlin, Esq., a politician of singular saga- 
city and one who is said to have ruled the State for 
yean without forfeiting his integrity.'' Like his bro- 
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ther Christopher, George Champlin wu a oontributor 
to Trinity Church. 

174 ^Lydia Gardiner.** 

Mnr. Robert Champlin wtl] be further noticed in con* 
nedion with the Gardiner fiuniljr^ in the next chapter. 
She was a niece of Mrs. MacSparran and a sister of Mrs. 
Lodowicic Updilce, her daughter Manr, Mrs. McRea, 
thus being a first cousin of Willdns Updike. 

175 "^ Colonel McRtar 

Colonel William McRea was bom in 1 767, and died 
near Shawneetown, Illinois, November 3, 1832. On 
April 19, 1 824, he was breveted Odenel ^for ten yeaft* 
faithful service/' Mrs. McRea, who survived her hus- 
bandandher four children for many years,livii^ in New* 
port, was a lady of superior cultivation and h^hly re- 
speded. In her declining yearsshe prosecuted a claim at 
Washington, with the support of gentlemen of the h%^ 
est standing in the government. 

176 ''Dr.AUisonr 

The Dr. Allison here alluded to is, presumably, the 
Rev. Burgiss Allison, D.D., who was a few years the 

junfor of the elder Mrs. McRea and a Baptist clergy- 
man of great versatility and considerable prominence. 
He was born at Bordentown, New Jersey, August 1 7, 
i 753, and died in Washington, Februaty 20, 1827. It 
is recorded that he began to preach when only sixteen 
years of age. Eight years later, in 1777, he was a stu- 
dent in Rhode Island College, now Brown University, 
from which he received, in 1786, an honorary degree 
of Master of Arts and, in 1 804, that of Dodor of Divin- 
ity . Having chargeof a church in Bordentown, he estab- 
lished there a classical boarding-school, which attained 
a high reputation and with which he remained until 
1 796. After this date for a considerable period Dr. Alli- 
son devoted himself to inventions, malcing some im- 
provements in the application of the steam-engine to 
navigation, and displaying marlced mechanical and ar- 
tistic ability. In 181 6, he was elected chaplain of the 
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House of Reprewntatives at Wtfhington, and later was 
ai>pdn€ed cluqplaiii of the navv jrard at the same place, 
remaining in tlie office until his death. He was also a 
ieoetaiy of tlie American Philosophical Society and an 
extendve writer for penodical llteratuie* 

177 "^Jno Gidkyr 

Jiu^e John Gidlcy,tlie fttherof John Gidlejr^mentioned 
in the above mairiage entiy, came from fjcon, Devon, 
Eiqi^md (Mason's AnnaU rf Trimty Cburcbj Nkuf^rty 
p. 45), to Newport, where he diad April 28, 1710. 
In the g^ve with him, in Trinity churchy-yard, are 
buried hU wife, Sandi, who died May 9, I742,and his 
daughter, Sarah, the wife of John Vine. On the stone, 
above, Is the inscription, phced there, it appears, by 
Mrs. Gidlm, the survivor, and reminding one of that 
on the Shuespeare monument: ^This tomb I desire 
may not be opened until it is demolished by time, it 
being filled up.'* 

After the eariy death of Sarah Shackmaple, the wife 
of the second John Gidley, he married, Odober 10, 
1728, Colonel John Cranston's daughter, Maiy, who 
diedOAober 3, i733,agedtwenty-fouryear8. Histhird 
wife was Elizabeth Brown, a daughter of Captain John 
Brawn and a cousin of the second wife. In 1 742-3, the 
Judge of Admiralty having gone to England, Mr. Gid- 
ley was appointed to the office ^^till the King's will could 
be known/' In 1734, he was chosen junior church 
warden of Trinity Church and,in 1 735, " eldest church 
warden." A furtheraccount of the accident mentioned 
in the text will be found under an entry of September 
2, 1739, extraded from the Parish Register, Gidley 
Street still perpetuates the name in Newport. 

178 "" Capt. Jeremiah misonr 

Captain Jeremiah Wilson was a son of Samuel Wil- 
son,*^** one of the original Pettaquamscutt Purchasers. 
He was bom in 1 674 anddied June 2, 1 740,livingsucces- 
sively on Block Island and in Newport and South Kings- 
town. His first wife, to whom he was married on Block 
Island, where the birth of his first three children is re- 
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corded, was Ann Manoxon. The Christian name of his 
second wife was Maiy. The whole number of his chil- 
dren was twelve, Elizabeth being the fourth and, prO" 
bably, a daughter of the first wife, her name not appear- 
ing in a list of the seven children of Manr Wilson. In 
1706, while still living on Block Island, Captain Wil- 
son conveyed to hissister, Maiy,and her husband, Rob- 
ert Hannsdi, all his ri^t in certain lands ^so long as 

' wood groweth and water runneth/* In 172a, he be- 
came a freeman of Newport. Elizabeth Wilson, after- 
' wards Mrs. Torr^, was bom about 1709. The house 

! in which Captain Wilson must have been living at the 
time of the above wedding, his two older brothexi hav- 
ing died without leaving children, was that of his fa- 
ther, the first built on Tower Hill, soon after 1657, 
the date of the purchase from the Indians. It is de- 
scribed by Mrs. Caroline E. Robinson, in Tbi Hmxr^ 
ari Famfy ofRbodi hlani{g. 61) as forty-two feet by 
fifty-six upon the ground and of two stories in hd^t. 
The front door was ornamented in the Ionic order of 
architedure. The brick chimney was fourteen feet 
square at the base, containing three ovens and eleven 
smoke flues. There was a boiling spring in the cellar and 
a well supplied water at each end of the house.The win- 
dows, made in the Old World, were of diamond-pane 
glass, set in lead. The old house was taken down in 
1823, another being built on nearly thesamesite. There 
have been (1905) seven generations of the descendants 
of Samuel Wilson, many of whom have inhabited this 
spot, some of them still living on Tower Hill and own- 
ing a part of the original Wilson purchase. After the 
death of Captain Wilson, the house became the resi- 
dence of his son John, known as Colonel Wilson, who 
married Hannah Hazard, a daughter of Colonel Tho- 
mas Hazard. The "Wilson Woods,*' north of Peace- 
dale, still perpetuate the name of the first purchaser. 

179 ''miliam mison Pollockr 

Mr. Pollock, who married Dr. Torrey's daughter 
(Mary ?),was probably her first cousin, he being without 
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much doubt a son of Mary (Wilson) Pollock, a younger 
sister of Mrs. Torrey. Jeremiah Wilson, in his will, 
proved June 9, 1740, left twenty shillings ^^to daugh- 
■ tcr Elizabeth Torrey, wife of Rev. Mr. Torrey," and 
the same sum ^to Mary Pollock, wife of William." 
' It is singular that Captain Wilson appears to have had 
two daughters named Mary living at a time (Austin's 
Gmeahgical DiSihnary of Rhode Island^ p. 230), one 
of them being Mrs. Edward Robinson, of New Lion- 
don, eldest daughter of the first wife, and the other, 
twenty years younger, (probably) the eldest daughter of 
the second wife. William Wilson Pollock had a son John 
VfUbon\^ born March 28, 1785. The Wilson house 
on Tower Hill is now (i 895) the property of Charles 
Pollock, a great-great-grandson of Captain Jeremiah 
Wilson, of the above marriage record. 

180 **Dr. Torrey.** 

Miss Caroline Hazard, in College Tom (pp. 82, 86), 
remarks: "This Dr. Torrey'** was an interesting man, 
a physician both of the body and the soul. . . . He lived 
in a house, that stood about a mile from the village of 
Tower Hill, on the south side of the road leading west, 
upon land still called the ^Toty lot.' . . . The old Pres- 
byterian had a uniform way of reproving his son, a very 
naughty boy, to whom he would say with great em- 
phasis, when he behaved amiss, ^ Why 1 1 am ashamed 
of you, John! I am ashamed 6f yoM^* 

181 ^^Gysbert Opdyckr 

Gysbert Opdyck, or op Dyck, belonged to an ancient 
Westphalian family, many of whose members had been 
burgomasters and held other high offices in Wescl, on 
the Rhine. He was a son of Lodowigh op den Dyck 
and was baptized in the above town, presumably as an 
infant, September 25, 1605. ^^ '^ ^^id to have emi- 
grated to New Amsterdam, America, in 1635, and 
was certainly there before 1 638, when he became com- 
missary of the Dutch Fort Good Hope^ at the present 
site of Hartford, Connedicut. He married Catharine, 
a daughter of Richard Smith,"* September 24, 1643) 
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and, with an intenral of a year or two $pent in the oU 
' country, remained among the Dutch until the capture 
of New Netherland by the British, in 1664. During 
this period he held many offices of honour and trusty 
und^ the Dutch IVest IndUi Ctmpmtf^ and, for a time 
was a large landholder. There exists a tradition that 
he was a physician of some celd>rity, but, while the ac- 
count is possibly true, it yet appears tobe entirely unsup- 
ported by documentary evidence and inconsistent wbb 
his whole recorded career. As early as 1659, he is aald 
to have witnessed deeds in Namgansett. After 1664, 
Gysbert's name does not appear upon the records of 
New Amsterdam, and it is probable that, about that 
• time, he went, as some of his children certainly did, 
to the residence of his father-in-law, in Rhode Island, 
where he may have died. His children were: (i) Elisa- 
beth, baptized July 7, 1644, married George W^t- 
man;(2)Lodowick(noticedinthenextNoie)^(3) Rich- 
ard, died 1675; ^4} Sarah, baptized 1650, married a 
Whitehead, and died after 1704} (5) Johaimes, bap- 
tized 1658; (6) Jam^ bapdzed 1658, died 1729} (7) 
' Daniel, died 1704. 

1 8a ^^His son Lodowick.*^ 

Captain Lodowick Updike was baptized (doubtless soon 
after his birth) on June 10, 1646, in the Dutch Church 
of New Amsterdam, where, or in the vicinity of which, 
his childhood and youth were passed. Even as a lad he 
must sometimes have accompanied his grandfather,Rich- 
ard Smith/^on his sloop, to the trading-house at Nar- 
ragansett, and there, except during a brief retreat to 
Rhode Island after the Indian war of 1675, he spent 
all his life, after about 1664, his name appearing upon 
the Kingstown records as early as 1668 and frequently 
thereafter, until his death, about 1736. Upon the death 
of his grandfather, in 1 666, a portion of the lands 
around Wickford came intoLodowick's possession, the 
amount being increased by his marriage, a number of 
years later, to Abigail Newton, daughter of Thomas 
and Joan (Smith) '"^ "^ Newton (also a grandchild and 
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! :.. • f lieIrofRlc]uidSinith)9andmiichinor€ tiigmented upon 
i . r . the ckath^ in 16929 of his unde^Richard Smitl^ jun- 
- . / Ior»" who, being without childmi9 left him «« Smith's 
«:.ii:y Gtttle''and dielugerpartofliisotherproperty.lt was 
'* ' Lodowick who, akmt 17099 laid out the vUlage of 
[ ; WIckfocd and, between that vear and z 7 1 59 sold a laige 
•. number of house-lots in it, tneplace being long known 
'1 as «* Updike's New Town/' Upon taking up his rest- 
I' ■. . denoe in an English colony, he appears to have been the 
^ . i one whodianged the family name from G{^ri,the form 
' used fay Us fsiudier in New Amsterdam, at least as late as 
I ' I 1663, to the present one { Updih)^ employed by him- 
sdf, at least as early as 1 668, the pronunciation of the 
two,however,beingwithoutdoubtthesame. That Cap- 
tain Updike and his fiunily Were early interested in the 
Narragansett Church is shown by several entries in the 
Fvish Rqg^ster: 

March 17, 1723-4. The names of Katharine and 
Sarah Updike, his daughters, are recorded, by the Ves- 
try of St. Paurs, as proprieton- of pew No. zo. Sep- 
tember II, 1726. ^At night Clinick Baptism was ad- 
ministered fay Mr. McSp. to Abigail, y* wife of Capt. 
Lodowick Updike,it being j* 63yearof herage." March 
29, 1730. <*Mis. Sarah Updike'' and ^Mn. Katharine 
Updike** are mentioned as sureties at a baptism. May i, 
1732 (or before), the Updikes are assessed £6 for the 
support of St. Paul's Church. In Lodowick Updike's 
will, made in 1734, occurs the clause, ^^But it is my 
Mind and Will that the Lot [0/ land in the] Town 
of Wickford by me formerly designed f [^ the Church] 
of England in North Kingstown be Excluded [/rom 
the former] Devises and be forever appropriated for 
th|2 Use and benefit] of said Church." 

Of the brothers of Lodowick, who accompanied him 
to Narragansett, Richard^ unmarried, fell in the ^Cedar 
Swamp Fight*' with the Indians, in 1675, and was one 
of the forty young men buried, after the battle, in the 
^ Great Grave'' upon the grounds of the block-house; 
James^ said to have had a wife, Elizabeth, and to have 
been **of Boston," was wounded at the same time, be- 
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came a mariner, ud lived until 1729, hie deiA occuiv 
ring while he wu alone in a boat at the qrat, in Wick- 
ford Harbour, ever lince called "Jamei'i Ledge"; and 
Damily also wounded in the ■*Swainp Fight," who had 
a wire, Martha, and wai atailar. WhileonavOTigeto 
Europe, he was captured b^ Algeiine pintet, Jiniuiy 
24, 1 679-80, and eventually ranaomed hf die p^ment 
of fifteen hundred or two thounnd gniwlocka, b^ bii 
uncle, Major Richard Smitik, who it fud tohave icnt 
a ship to Alg^era for the puipote, at the instance of the 
well-known William Harrii. There ii a tndition that, 
after his releaae, Daniel Updike came from England to 
thank hit uncle, remained with that view at "Smith'i 
Castle" for a tingle ni^, and set out the next day on 
his return to Europe, He died in England, in 1704, call- 
ing himself, in his will (made Febniaiy 9, 1704), "ofSt. 
Dunsun's, Stepnejr, county of Middlesex.*' In view of 
his devotion to the tea, it is interesting to note that St. 
Dunstan's has longbcen considered the nMrfjxn'f^irrvi, 
all children bom at tea bdng claimed as members of 
that parish, in accordance wUh the distich: 

It s farhbhmr tf SttfMtj" 

Both James Updike and Daniel are traditionallr said 
to have held the rank ofcaptainatthe "Swamp Fightf" 
although they are likely also to have gained that tUe as 
tailors. 

The children of Captain Lodowick Updike were: 
(i) Richard, bom before 1691, who married Hannah 
Eldred, daughter of Daniel Eldred, the** Indian Kilter," 
in 1725-6, and died in 1734, leaving ux childim, 
John, Richard Smith, Daniel, James, Maiy, and Eliza* 
beth, all of whom Dr. MacSpanan baptized, M^ 7, 
1 734, in the presence of their iittber, he t>eing veiy ill 
and near his end. Of these six children, JAn it noticed 
below; Richard Smithy a captain of an artillery com- 
pany and a prominent man .in Wickford, manned J^ 
mima Havens and had, betide other children, a son, 
Daniel Eldred Updike (noticed below): Ai^tpfobabljr 
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the ddan chOd^ or neaet to tbo ddett, was married ij 
Dr. MacSpamn, April ai^ X745yto James Boone, a 
soa of SainiieL The Boonet held land in North King*- 
toim, on the north tide of the *^Tm R§J Road," just 
west of ** CoUation G>mer^" where th^ probably also 
lived. In Miqs x 738,Mrs« Richard Updike was married 
(second) to Thomas Hazard, son of Stephen, by whom 
she had two children. 

(2^ Daniel (nodced in the text and in Note 184V 
^3) Etther, who married Dr. Thomu Fosdkk, of New 
London, Connedicut, and died in 1755. (See Mrs. 
Lee^s letter. Appendix F.) 

(4) Catherine, who lived at Wickford, and died, un- 
married, in 1 782. 

(5) Abigjail, who married Matthew Cooper. 

(6) Sarah (noticed below, in the text, in connexion 
with the entry of her marriage to Dr. Giles Goddard, 
December 11, X735). 

(7) Martha, who Uved at Wickford, and died, unmar- 
ried. In 1780, being mentioned by Dr. MacSparran, 
in his ZX^ry, July 24, 1743, as ^'Mrs. ?my Updike.'' 

John Updike, son of Richard and grandson of Cap- 
tain Lodowick Updike, was }>om at Wickford about 
1729 and died in Providence, January 3, 1804. Dr. 
MacSparran mentions him, in his Diary ^ when, August 
26, 1743, at about the age of fourteen, he was visiting 
at the glebe-house. He eariy removed to Providence, 
and, November 13, 1760, was married, by the Rev. 
John Graves, reStor of King's Church, to Ann Craw- 
ford, daughter of John. One of Mrs. Updike's sisters 
was the wife of John Carter, publisher of the Provf- 
dinci Gazittiy and another, the wife of Benjamin 
Stelle, their daughters, Ann Carter and Mary Bowen 
Stelle, becoming the first and second wives of Nicho- 
las Brown. Captain John Updike, during his first ac- 
tive years, followed the sea, but later retired from that 
calling and became a prominent and esteemed mer- 
chant of Providence. In the Revolution he was sev- 
eral times appointed, by the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, upon councils of war. He was a devoted 
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member of the parish of King's Church, afterwards St. 
John's, and was, in lygSjclcflcd president of the Pro- 
vidence Marine Society. The Unit/iiStaUs ChrmicUiat 
January 5, 1804, contained the following notice of his 
death: 

"On Tuesday morning last, departed this life, in 
the 7Slh year of his age, Captain John Updike, late 
President of the Providence Marine Society. Through 
the course of his protrafled life, he was eminently dis- 
tinguished for his nautical abilities and great ingenuity, 
while the rigid morality of his general condudt and his 
endearing domestic virtues engaged the esteem and 
commanded the rcspeS of his fellow-citizens. Dur- 
ing his long and distressing illness, he remarkably com- 
bined the fortitude of a Man with the resignation of a 
Chrhlian." He was buried in Providence, probably in 
St. John's church-yard, where the other members of his 
family are interred. 

John Updike had ten children : (i) Ann. (2) Maiy. 
(3) John Crawford. (These first three children were 
unmarried and .died young.) (4) Sarah, who married 
Scott Jenckcs and removed with him to Cuba, where 
their son, William Scott Jcnckes, was married twice to 
Spanish ladies and had a large family of children. Mrs. 
Jenckcs died in 1834. (5) Richard Eldred, who was 
married, August 1 6, 1 795, to Mary Soule, and is said 
to have died about 1818, in New York. (6) Ann, who 
married, November 23, 1806, Isaac Pitman, one of the 
party which threw the tea overboard in Boston Har- 
bour, and had one son, Isaac Pitman, bom 1807. Mr*. 
Pitman died in 1 834. (7) Daniel, who was a Bca-cap> 
tain, living in New York, where he died in 1837. He 
had nine children. His daughter,Mrs. Francis S. Noyes, 
who married her first cousin. Captain John Updike 
Noyes, has lately died (1904) in New Orleans, in her 
ninety-iirst year. (8) James, who was bom and died in 
1776. (9) Abijah, bom 1 778, died 1834; married, Au- 
gust 30, r8o6, Capuin John Miller Noyes, and had 
seven (or eight) children. Her grandson, Heniy J. 
Spooner, has been a represenutive in Congreu. Her 
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daughter Saiafa mzrried the Rev, Lucius Bollcs, of Bos- 
ton, and had two sons, Nicholas Brown and Lucius. 
' HerdaughtcrMaiydied, unmarried, in 1S85. Her son, 
Samuel Miller Noycs, lived in Cuba and Providence, 
■ (10) John Crawrord, born May 22, 1 785, died De- 
cember 9, 1819; married Mary Field, August 1, 1 813, 
and had three children. The erdir of Captain Updike'a 
children varies in diflerent records. 

DanielEldred Updike,son ofCaptain Richard Smith 
Updike and great-grandson of Captain Lodowick Up- 
dike, was bc^ in 1765 and died in 1835. He married 
. £]izabeth,daughterof Heniy andMaiy Wall,whodied 
- "' in 1847, aged eighty-two years, Mr, Updike was a lead- 
ing citizen of Wickford and a member of St. Paul's 
Parish. At different times he held the offices of col- 
ledor of the port of North Kingstown and surveyor. 
He built a large house, still standing (1907) on the 
•outh side of Main Street, Wickford, just above Bridge 
Street, and, for many years since his day, occupied 
by the Church family. At the time of the esublisb- 
ment of Wath'mgtm Acadimy in Wickford, about 1800, 
Mr. Updike was very influential in the enterprise and 
was defied one of the trustees and the secretary of the 
board. The selefiion of the name of the school was 

• ■ lately due to his persistence, that of Elam Academy 
also having been strongly pressed. A son of William 
EUery, Signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and eollefior of the port of Newport, became a student 
' of the Academy and, for a season, an inmate of Mr. 
Updike's family. There are extant numerous delight- 
ful manuscript letters (1804-8) from Mr. Ellcry to 

' Mr. Updike concerning this lad, as well as concern- 
ing the recipient's own sons, Richard and John, the lat- 
ter of whom,a great favouritewith his father's Newport 
friend, died, much lamented, at the age of sixteen. 
These letters show, too, the very high esteem in which 
Mr. Updike was held by the distinguished writerand re- 
fte3 upon him unusual credit. One of them will be 
found in Appendix G. The children of Daniel Eldred 
Updike were;(i)RtdurdSmith,bomi789,died 1876} 
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(2) John Wall, bom 1793, died 1876) (3)1 
W., born 1795, died 1865; (4) Eliubeth H^ bora 
1802, died 1875; (5) MiiyP.,bom 1807, died 1883. 
A grandson (ion of Riclurd Smith Updike), Gcoige 
Whitman Updike,bora in 1832, ii now {i^y\otmm 
until lately, a prominent buuneu man in St. Louis. 

183 "This house is now ttandhg" 

This statement must be taken as referring to the houae 
as it was when restored or rebuilt, soon after 1675, 
veiy nearly upon the site of the original block-hoiue. 
Potter remarks: "Smith's house stoM where the pre> 
sent Updike house is, near Wickford, It wu burned 
down in the Indian war and another built in Its plscck" 
{Earfy Narraganitlty p. 271.)...** The bricks, in the 
front of the Updike house, ten fleet high, ire nid to be 
' the same as in the front of the old fort" {jf. 343). . * * 
"The old Smith houieli thcsame placewith the modern 
Updike house. ... It wu a block-house,open at the top, 
built partly of bricks without monar. It is said some 
of the old bricks are In the present house" (^ 378). 
An old manuscript of " Recolledions," preserved m 
the Updike family and, althoi^b unsinied, purpoit> 
ing to have been written by General James Updike 

ii 763-1 855), contains the following account : *^ Father ' 
Lodowick Updike,i725-i8o4] tued to say, 'When 
lajor Smith came to this country ... he built the 
first house ever built in the country, which it now 
standing. The timber wu all brought from Fall River 
[Taunlon M . There were no oxen in the country. There 
was a lintel [Itan-ttil^ running out north and east, one 
hundred feet square, one story high. The vnd space 
' in the middle conuined the troops, that quartered there 
in the Indian wars. This was called Smitb't Gvr/r, 
which was always, afterwards, the residence of the 
Updike family.'" Richard Smith, junior, in his** hum- 
bell petition for relief," to "theHonr^ the Commis- 
sioners of the United Colonics siting at Herfoid, the 5* 
day of September, 1 684," closes with the clause, **aad 
lastly my housing burnt, being of great valeue." 
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t4 ^'Daniel Updiker 

Colonel Daniel Updike, it may be further noted, is said 
to have been born in 1693, ^^^ same year with Dr. 
MacSparran. He died at sixty-four years of age May 15, 
1757. Some accounts state that he was born in 1694. 
He described himself, in a deposition, made May 28, 
1736, concerning his tutor, Daniel Vernon, as ^^aged 
about forty-two years." Colonel Updike passed his youth 
in the house of his father, afterwards his own resi- 
dence, ^Cocumscussuc,*' sometimes called ^^ Smith's 
Castle,'' at the head of the North Cove, at Wickford. 
Hiseducation wascarefuUy carried on by tutors at home, 
of whom the above-mentioned Daniel Vernon, for 
many years the principal one, lived at the place. Cap- 
tain Updike is said, in an old family record, to have 
hired also a French school-master, who was learned in 
Latin and Greek, to assist in the work of instru&ion. 
The young Daniel, it is asserted, was a great stu- 
dent and had a reputation as a penman. He was in- 
duced by a merchant of Barbadoes (perhaps Captain 
• John Chace,*** later his brother-in-law), to accompany 
him thither, tarrying there for some time and thus en- 
larging his stock of information. Colonel Updike mar- 
ried,iirst,in 1 7i6,Sarah,daughterof Benedi^and Sarah 
' (Mumford) Arnold, who died in 1 7 1 8 ; second, in 1722, 
Anstis, daughter of Richard and Mary (Wilkins) Jen- 
kins, who died in 1744; and, third, in 1745, Mary, 
widow of Governor William Wanton and daughter of 
John and Elizabeth (Carr) Godfrey. His second wife 
was the mother of his children: (i) Lodowick, born 
July 12, 1725 ;(2)Mary,born April 1 1,1727; (3 and4) 
Gilbert and Wilkins, born and died in 1729. There 
is a tradition that he had, by his third wife, a daughter 
who died in her fourth year. Daniel Updike in person 
was about five feet ten inches in height, with promi- 
nent features. Dr. Bradford charafterized him as "a 
fine speaker, with great pathos and piercing irony." 
He was, undoubtedly, in his day, one of the most emi- 
nent men in the Colony, as well as, for the last twenty 
years of his life, the leading layman in St. Paul's Church, 
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i. Tji I Narragansctt. The public baptism of such a man must 
"'^''■■lave produced a marked cffeii upon the community. 
■•.•I'll. The Literary Sactclj in Newport, alluded to in the 
>■ "■'■ J text, was formed in 1 730, and continued until 1 747, 
-f> .1 '■ when it was enlarged in membership and became, as 
I:i'.-^ stated, the Company of Rtdiuood Ubrary^ being, in Au- 
i\"\V.\ gust of the latter year, incorporated by an a5 of the 
"> ■' ' Assembly. Abraham Redwood, a member of the asso- 
:-WJ:i ciation, presented ic ;i^SOO sterling, to be expended in 
;>i V*:' books, and Henry Collins gave the Company a lot of 
land, upon which the library building, erefted in the 
■ ' " following year, from plans of Peter Harrison, has ever 
i'' '<i since stood. The members of the original Literajy So-^ 
^ -ciety, in addition to Daniel Updike,chctirst signer of its/ 
i.M.-,, -u Laws and Orders," were Peter Bours, Edward Scott/ 
i ".-> Nathan Townsend,junior,Samuel Wickham, Thomas { 
' '( (■ Ward, Josias Lyndon, John Callendcr, junior, Suetonl 
' Grant,JohnBrett,CharlesBardin, J,Honyman,junior,l 
■■i Hex. Carpenter, James Searing, Joseph Jacob, Wil-) 
liamEl!ery,Jos. Sylvester, John ChcckIey,junior,John 
I'-I 1 Adams, Daniel Hubbard, Jeremy Condy, John Wal- 
'!''.'< lace, Stephen Hopkins, and Samuel Johnson. Stri^ac- 
'-'.: tention to duty was insured by a curious and elaborate 
system offines varying from one shilling to fivestullings. 
In 1729, Mr. Updike was appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly one of a committee to run die Eastern 
Line of Rhode Island Colony. In 1740 hewasselc&cd 
to appear, with several others, before the Royal Com- 
mission, to settle the boundary between Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts. In J 749, the Assembly chose him 
to serve upon "a committee to prepare a bill for in- 
troducing into this Colony such of the laws of England 
as are agreeable to the Constitution." In 1755 Qiaving 
been elefled lieutenant-colonel in 1730), he and Gov- 
ernor Hopkins were appointed commissioners, in be- 
half of the Colony, to meet Major-General Shirley, 
Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty's forces in Ame- 
rica, to concert measures more eflie^ually to prosecute 
the campaign against the French in Canada. In May, 
i757,Mr. Updike was reele&d attomey-genenl, and 
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died on tbe fifteenth day of the tame month. After t 
fimenl^ ditcoune had been preached by Dr. MacSpar- 
rui^he was interred on May iSthin the burial-ground 
of his fiumly betide the remaint of hit father and those 
of hit tecond wife, Anttit Jenkint, the mother of Lio* 
dowick and Maiyy hit tundving children. For a tketch 
of Colonel Daniel Updike» tee if/Msr rx rftbi RUii 
bUmi Bmr by Willdnt Updike. A further notice of 
Lodowick Updikci ton of £>aniel9 and hit detcendantt) 
will be. found below, in conne^on with an entry of 
Sunday, Ai^;utt 24, 1760. 

The Jkgm pretented to Colonel Updike by Dean 
Berkel^, after remaining, at noted in the text, in the 
pottettion of Actomcy«CSmend Daniel Updike,of Eatt 



by deed of mft, about twen^ yeart tince,to Mr. Daniel 
Beiteley Updike, of Botton, itt pretent (1907) pot- 
tcttor. A copy of Berkeley't Minuti mUsi^ir^ tent to 
Colonel Updike by the Bithop, it alto preserved in the 
family. 

Variout interetdng mementoet exitt of Colonel Up- 
dike in addition to Uie giftt nuide to him by Berke- 
ley. Among thete it a magnificent tnuff-box of tilver 
and tortoite-thell, the intide of the lid being decorated 
with atcene from the i£iMM/ofViigil,exquititely painted 
on ivory. Another smaller snufF-box is mounted in sil- 
ver, with a miniature on the top and lined with tortoise- 
shell. Mr. Updike possessed also a curious box in shape 
like an orange, of orange colour and made of orange 
wood, and called from time immemorial the ^^ Orange 
box," — possibly a fashion in boxes invented in com- 
pliment to the House of Orange on its accession. 
There are also various articles of costume which were 
his; in particular two gorgeous waistcoats of stamped 
Genoa velvet, one pale blue, the other cheny colour. 

A portion of his service for the table also remains. It 
is a set of ^Lowestoft '' porcelain decorated in colours, 
with the cipher (D. U.) in gold, in a medallion, sur- 
rounded with green laurel wreaths heightened with gold 
and surmounted by a crown. The tea and cofiee service 




c^' It in die possession of Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike. 
h-i Poftiotu of the dinner service belong to Miss Eliza- 
II ' bech Lyman Randolph and Mrs. H. F. Hunt, of 
ii:: . Kiiwston, daughters of the late Richard Kidder Ran- 
'. > ^doIpB, £sq-, whose wife, Isabella Watson Updike, was 
- ' boniit**Sniiih's Castle" in 1812. The same )adlcs pos- 
'1: MM a fupcrb silver muffineer of oi£lagonal $hape> the 
i top beautifully chased; and a set of knife handles of 
;■ 'J Crowa Derby porcelain. Some eighteenth ccntuiy cir- 
!'/ culir Indian dishes for capons, in red, blue, and gold 
. .• (called in France parcelahse Acs Indes), and other enor- 
. moiu circular dishes, in blue and white Chinese porce- 
{ laill,arealso preserved in the family. A tall clock with a 
cate of black and gold bctjuer, fonnerly belonging to 
' ' ■■ ColoDeIUpdikc,wasincxistenccuntiiabDuti865,when 
:■- > the lacquer case became dilapidated, and it was taken otF 
;,. and a new case substituted. The fine wurks of this clock, 
made by Tomlinson of London, are in the posscs- 
^' sion of Mr. D. B. Updike. A pair of folding screens 
.1 painted with men on horseback (one sec of screens 
'being decorated with red figures on white horses, the 
( ' other with blue figures on black horses) were appa- 
rently used in Colonel Updike's drawing-room. Besides 
these there exist some oval convex mirrors, old engraved 
glass, atea service of porcelain decorated with the cipher 
of the family on a shield, supported by Chinese figures 
of Liberty and Justice, &c. 

Among the pictures which Colonel Updike owned 
are two portraits by Smiben, one of his second wife, 
Anstis Jenkins, of Newport, and the other of her mo- 
ther, Maiy Wilkins, whose mother was a Polish lady 
of dis[in<£tion. These piAures represent two ladies tn 
the low-cut dress of the period of Queen Anne, one of 
whom holds a nosegay, the other a pomegranate. The 
portraits, which are framed in antique black frames, 
are veiy much discoloured. It was hoped to reproduce 
them for this book, but it was not found pradicable. 
Some interesting seventeenth century Italian and Span- 
ish reli^ous piifhires, which were in the house of the au- 
thor of this book, probably came from "Smith's Castle." 
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These old belongings, unimportant in themselves, are 
indications of a certain luxury of living which existed in 
Narragansett in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Some of the books belonging to the Updike family 
libnuy,*^ successively the property of Daniel, Lodo- 
wick, and Wilkins Updike (three generations), are: 

Theognidis Megarensis Sententiae Graeco-Latinae. 
(Lipsiae,i620.)|| Shelton's Don Quixote. il Jo. Barclai, 
Argenis. (Cantabrigia, 1673.) II Sallustii Bellum Cati- 
linarium. || Lexicon Chymicum. (Lipsiae, 1 678.) || The 
Iliad of Homer, Latin and Greek. (1686^ || The Same. 
(1740.) II Tull/s Offices. II ProverbiaSoIomonis,&c. 
(Londini, 1 708.) || Coke's Epitome. (London, 1 640.) || 
Lex Mercatoria. (London, 1636.) jj Salkeld's Reports. 
(1724.) II Beccaria on Crimes and Punishments. (Ed- 
inburgh, 1778.) II Law Dictionary. [Black letter. Bound* 
by Samuel Meame.] || The Works of Tacitus. (1737.) 
II Philosophical Dictionary. By Voltaire. || Prince Ar- 
thur. By Sir Richard Blackmore. (17 14.) jj Spectacle 
de la Nature, (i 743.) || The Works of Virgil. (Trans- 
lation.) (1735.) 11 Dryden's Plays. (1725.) || Biblia 
Sacra ex Sebastiani Castellionis. (Londini, 1726.) !l 
The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Mr. Pope. ( 1 73 1 .S jj 
A New Torch to the Latin Tongue. By Paul Jasz-Be- 
renji. (1663.) jj Clavis Graccae Linguae. (Londini, 
1640.) II Liturgia seu Liber Precum Communium,&c. 
(Londini, 1 67 7.) || Brightman's Revelation of the Apo- 
calypse. (Leyden, 1616.) jj The Works of Lucian. jj 
. TlieWorksofSirWiIIiamBlackstone.(i74i.)|| Quinti 
Horatii Flacci Opera, (i 734*) || DeFoe's History of the 
Devil. II The Procedure, Extent and Limitations of the 
Human Understanding. (London, 1729.) II De Jure 
Maritimo et Navali. (1722.) || The PerfcSt Convey- 
ancer. (London, 1655.) II -^sop's Fables. || The Works 
of Hesiod in Greek and Latin. (London, 1659.) H ^^^^ 
clay's Argenis. (Cambridge^ II Publii Terentii Comoe- 
diae. (Londini, 1734.) II Young's Night Thoughts. 
(London, 1743.) II Arnoldus Montanus, America, &c. 
(Translated by Ogilby.) (1671.) || L. Annaei Flori, 
Epitome Rerum Romanum [?]. (Elzevir, 1650.) || In- 
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Etitutio Gnecae Grnnmatices CompendUria in luum 

Ri-^iae SchoUe WenmoRaftcricafls. (i 730^ [I Chinu^ 
Barbctiiana. (1590^) || C. Julu Caesaris Quae Exunt. 
(1739.) :i P. Ovtdii Natonis Metamorphoseon Libri 
XV.(i7i9.)[l Euiropii Brcviarium HUtoriae Romanae. 
(1719.} li CorncliiNcpodsVitaeExcellcntiumlinpeni- 
torum. ( I734>) li Erasmii Colloquia Selc^la. [[ Corderii 
Colluqulomm Centuria Sele^ (i??'') " Bacon't 
Abridgment of the Law. (1768.) II TTie Laws of En^ 
land down to the Twenty-seventh Year of the Reign of 
King Charles the Second. || The Worlcs of John Locke. 
(1722.) II Rushwonh's Historical Collefiioni. (1659,) II 
The LawofNatureandofNations. (1729.) || AShort 
and Easy Method with the Deistt.Letlie. |1 The Works 
of Lord Chesterfield. (1787.) i] The Worka of the 
Rev.GcorgeWhitefieId.(i77i.) || The Works of Cae- 
sar. (1739.) II The Works of Hesiod. (Translation.) 
(1743.) II The Fulfilling of the Scripture. (1681.) |t 
Xcnophon.(Greek.Wi7i3.) l| The Works of NichoU 
Rowe.(i756.) || New Testament. (Greek.) (1794.) || 
Dialogues. Molierc. (1767.) || Blondcl't A Treatise of 
theSibyls.(i66i.) 

This was a small part of the library. A colIe^on of 
over 1 50 pamphlets (some of great rarity) from the same 
library was placed in the Providence Public Library by 
Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike as a ^Special Colledion" 
in memory of Wilkins Updike. These were chiefly on 
political and theological subje^ — the latter consisting 
of Anglican theology, sermons, &c., and trads against 
Roman Catholics and "dissenters." 

185 "■jibigail Gardiner." 

The Gardiner family is treated below, in the text, un- 
der an entry of December 14, 173a (Vol. i. p. 135). 

i86 "Samuel Phillips" 

Mr. Phillips, before removing to Kingstown, lived in 
Newport. Family records state that he was bom "about 
1660" (no place being mentioned), and died, as set 
down in the text, in 1736. No relationship can now 
be assened to have existed between him and Michael 
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Phillips^ who became 2 freeman in Newport In 1668 
snd died before 1689, leaving, or having had, five or 
six tons, approximately of Samuel's age. But some rela- 

i tionsbip, perhapi that of nephew and uncle, it rendered 
extremely proI»bIc by the common residence of Sam- 
uel and Michael in Newpon, near the close of the sev- 
enteenth centuiy, by the (z£t that the former was fol- 
lowed to Karragansett, earlier than 1730, by Michael 

! Phtllipi, of Newport, a grandson of the original Mi- 
chael, and by the recurrence in the two families of 
the Ciuittian name of Samuel and, apparently, of that 
of Thoma*. 

' The records of Kingstown show that, on May 26, 
1709, Samuel Phillips, of Newpon, Captain John £1- 
dred, William Cole, and John Carr purchased, in that 
town, two hundred and eighty-five acres of land, bound- 
ed east by the "Post Road," north by the "Ten Rod 
Road," west by " Roclcy Swamp," and south by the 
Annaquatuckct River. Upon a portion of this tra^ the 
ancient Phillips house, sometimes styled fancifully 
"Moira Castle," is still (1907) standing. Although it 
is probable that Mr. Phillips first took up his residence 
and built his house upon this spot at the above date, 
yet it is not certain that he had not already occupied the 
land. In March of that year a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Assembly "to sell or lease out the va- 
cant lands in Narragansett to those xvha may hovi itt- 
tUdtn tbtm." (Potter's Early Narragamtti, p. 1 1 2.) It is 
kaowo that several, if not most, of the purchasers had 
been living for years upon the lands then first for- 
mally conveyed to them. Havens' Tavern,' near the 
"Devil's Foot," was in existence at the time of Madam 
' Knight's* journey in 1704, on land not sold to the Ha- 
vens family until May 27, 1709, and Bcriah Brown 
mnd his five co-purchasers are represented as buying, 
at the same date, "about seven hundred and ninety-two 
acres, wbert they now dwell." (^Earfy Narraganieit, pp. 
214, 315.) The northern pan of the present Phil- 
lips house, at Belleville station and near Phillips's 
Brook, was built first, with the stone chimney projefi- 




~> dK n«h, ia 1709 or a 
..~: uzsr. i^ ac tocTTtfTS t^^'^-i with ifac d! u 
i:.; .; ; -j.r := :-5i, perhiai ibr lie accocnaiodadtMi of 
Cu-.jiui'T.iif ?r"" 7< cc ijk soc, OLrissopfaer, juckir, at 
u.: :-=i: ^f z^ aarr jge, ia 1 749. Tke «*»^i"g in the 
::»-=r pLt A ^oa '^•^'T t^aa tia£ io the oUcr, the 

Tlc : ,i -3c ce 5a=3CL ?fci^""-pi appean among the 
£l-i: -■zr.z.rrsC r.rjjta'::3 m' Nam^aaseo, in caa»> 
=._:- vjiz :^ C^stA oc' F^g'"*^ .** "^^^^H to a 
■y::rr" ;:' Oaaber is, l~l5i adcnsscd to tfae Socienr 
''~c i^i: ?r^.igiaaQ oe t^ Gopei, aa<l askii^ for **a 
i.r::.£i t -gfr," as veil as, a^oag witfa his two sonSi 
'T~:^Lis a^ Qns^ber, u »twi*tMT coaununiatioa 
;:'-.!£ £L=c=^r-rc,c:Sep:esbe7i3, 1716. Hens alto 
iLs ie^zc ch-rth nraea upoo the ixa iccofded res- 
~ :::' Sc^ ?^'i Quirdi, April 14, 1718. Some colour 
11 .:-! :; :h£ oclbos that the RuUips famllj emi- 
rn::i :tz^ Exeser, Eri^laad, by the hA that a bnnch 
;:'ii: K.:^s»vn Tii.'.Vpta cariy icttlcJ io or near that 
72' ^'N^.-ih Kir^oowa which, 00 March 8, 1742-3, 
lij .T.::^rp^Tizci as the town of Exeter, and may have 
lii :::£-£.-.cc :a the telcdion of the nunc. Tike name 
J iz^ f.».:;c In the laoer town. 



C^'.zr.e. Gec^ Thsrnas, of Noith Kingstown, was 
:h: cl^s: son o: John Thocnas, the original settler, of 
0^: r.aTie, Li Nansgansen, who came immediately 
froTT. Jarr.estovr., Rhode Island (where he appears to 
uve been living as early as 1679}, was a member of 
chr gnni jun- in i6$3, became a freeman in 1700, 
K:.:-'n: considerable trads of land in Kingstown, in 
I'ci ar.i 170;*, and died in 1728, his cxa& age being 
■--rccc.-iiid. Colonel Thomas was bom in Jamestown, 
A::;;:£: IC, icSi,and died before June 26, 1740. He 
bf ca.T.e a freenian in 1 703, and bought thirty-six acres 
cf and in Kingstown in 1 706. He married, first, Jan- 
iiizy 20, 1 703-4, while still living in Jamestown, Alice 
Gorton, of Warwick, by whom he had ten children; 
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''^ and tecond, Fehnuiiy 9^ 1738, in North King^own, 
* • -* as stated In the text^ Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips^ by whom 
'■■■ he had no issue. That Elizabeth Phillips was the wU 
-: . dopf of Sumtiil Phillips, not of JAmy as has been alleg^, 
• is shown by her will Q^roved July 4, 1748)9 in which 
' she mentions her sons, ThomaSi Christopher, and Sam- 
iid Phillips, and her daughter, Maiv Dickinson, the 
same being the children of Samuel Phillips, senior. 
There is also extant a deed. In which Samuel PhilUps 
and his wife, Elizabeth, December 30, z 727, conveyed 
a piece of famd to Dauiiel Updike, their elifest son, 
Thomas Phillips, being witness. 
'- From Colonel George Thomas have descended the 
present extensive andwelUknown Thomas family of 
Wickford, of which the hte Bishop Elisha Smith Tho- 
mas was a member: (i) John; (2) Cobnel Geoige; 
(3) Samuel, bom 1 720, di^ 1 780 ; (4) Captain Samuel, 
bom 1748, died 1839; (5) Richard, bom 1777, died 
1 859 ; (6) Allen Mason, bom July 25, 1 806, died April 
' - ' 13, 1887$ (7) Elisha Smith. 

188 "^Thmasr 

Thomas Phillips, whose death Mr. Updike declares to 
have occurred in Exeter, cannot have removed thither 
untn late In life, as Dr. MacSparran speaks in his Diary 
of calling upon him, in 1 745, on his way home from 
Warwick, and designates him, in the Parish Register, in 
1 749, as a resident of North Kingstown. He was one of 
the staunchest supporters of the Church in Narragan- 
sett,almost from its foundation,beinga signer of the Pe- 
tition of 1 7 16,^ to the S. P. G., for a settled minister, 
and a member of the first vestry in 1 7 1 8. At one time 
Dr. MacSparran describes him as accompanying him to 
Gx:set Church and at another as ading as surety at the 
baptism of his grandson, Christopher Phillips 3'^' Mr. 
Phillips was married to Mary, daughter of Samuel 
Brown,June 1 1, 1 725.The Church Records, in addition 
to the son Samuel, mentioned in the text, give him a 
son Thomas, who was baptized by Mr. MacSparran, 
May 19, ^728, and died July 26, following. . 
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189 "flpjwy Wall^ Sheriff:' ' . '^ •'• 

." : Heiuy Wall^ to whom Mn« Maiy Phillips, widoiw of 
' Christopher PhilUps, junior, wuinarriedyab^ 

been previously mairied, m'1742, to Hannah. Gould, 

' * who died June 4, 1759, having had seven "children. 

' ' ' Henry and Manr Wdl had also three children, ThcH 

mas, Maiy, and Elizabeth, the latter bom in 1 765. 

Jeremiah Wall, son of Heiiiy and Hsinnah, married, 

in 1768, Sarah, daughter of Captun Christopher and 

. Maiy PUUips, and, later, another member of the WaU 

family, Elizabeth, daughter of Heniy ahd Marjr^ 

came Mrs. Daniel £. Updike.** 






190 ^^Christopher' 

Christopher Phillips, mentioned in the text as the fin 
ther of the sick child, Peter, like Colonel Updike was 
of almost the exad age of Dr. Mac^wnan, to wliom 
also he seems to have been bound bv peculiar ties of 
afie&ion and esteem. As eaily as Sq>tember, 1716, 

• when he was not more than twenty-three, his name is 
found attached to.a letter ^ofNamg^uisett Churchmen, 
pleading with the S. P. G. for a minister. Few per- 

- ' sons are mentioned more frequently in the Dofibu^s 
Diary than he, whom he familiarly styles ^ Kit Phil- 

• lips'' and at whose house he was often an evidently 
welcome visitor. On one occasion the cordiality of 
their intercourse is strikingly illustrated by the receipt 
of a note, by the somewhat choleric pastor, from his 
tender-hearted parishioner, begging him to ^ spare *' the 
bearer, an unruly servant-man, who had run away from 
his master's house and been captured and restored to 
it, — a petition which the Do6lor granted ^^upon his 
Promise of better Behaviour." Much credit is due to 
both for the conciliatory spirit in which this delicate 
missive was written and received. Christopher Phillips 
was admitted a freeman in 1722, and eledled a senator 
in the Colonial legislature in 1740. He married Sarah, 
daughter of Captain Buck ^r Brock). It is not now 
possible to discover the exact locality of his residence 
or residences during his married life. It is not probable 
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that he inhabited the homestead, at least before his fa- 
ther's death. There is a record of his purchase, with a 
view to a residence perhaps, from Thomas Hazard, in 
1 738, of two hundred and thirty-five acres of land ^^ on 
a four rod road, that leads to Gfzzrns* Brooiy* near the 
present village of Silver Spring, in North Kingstown. It 
is interesting to note that, in 1 749, he enlarged his hold- 
ing in that vicinity, by buying, from the Rev, Samuel 
Seabuiy, of New London, Connecticut, one hundred 
and ten acres ^bounded south-east by C^z/»x' ^ro^i,'' 
the same being probably land acquired by Mr. Sea- 
bury through one of his wives, Abigail Mumford and 
Elizabeth Powell, both of whom had family associations 
in Narragansett. There are also indications in Dr. Mac- 
Sparran's Diary that in 1751 Mr. Phillips was living 
somewhat north of Wickford. On Sunday, August 1 8th, 
of that year, the Dodor records, after having left home 
the day before, to lodge at ^^ Smith's Castle," on his way 
to officiate at Coeset Church, ^^ we rode from Colonel 
Updike's, called at Xtopher Phillips's, got to Ch^ where 
I read Prayers, preached and got that night to War- 
wick." 

The deaths of Christopher Phillips and hiswife,with- 
. in a single month, are thus recorded in the Narragan- 
sett Parish Register: "July y* 10** 1 753 died Mrs. Sarah 
Phillips, daughter of Capt. Buck [?] a little before 2 
in y* afternoon. She was buried in St. Paul's Church 
yard ye 1 2*** & her funeral Sermon preached by Dr. 
MacSparran." "Aug** 10^'* 1753 died Mr. Christopher 
Phillips, Husband of y* aforesaid Sarah, abt 2 in y* af- 
ternoon and was buried in y' Chhyard, by his wife, his 
sermon was preached by Dr. MacSparran." 

The epitaph, upon the stone of Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
lips, may also be inserted here, for its quaintness and 
pathos: 

HERE LYETH INTERRED 
CHRISTOPHER PHILUPS, ESQE WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFB 

AUGUST YE lOTH iJSh W YE 60TH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 
AND AX.SO SARAH HIS WIFE, WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFB 
JULY YE lorni 1751 m YB S|D YEAR OF HER AGE. 
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tgi ■**Ckrijtop/ier." 

~i. t~ The second Christopher Phillips, known as Captain^ 
■;■'-■ WM born in 1727 or 1728, being only about thirty 
;-. vears of age at the time of his death. He was baptiznl 
:i ■; February 26,1728-9. Hisinarriage tohiscousin,Mary, 
ifj ,» thus recorded in the Parish Register: "September 
3* 1749. Dr. MacSparran went, after Chh., to Mr. 
Thomas Phillips's in No. Kingstown and there mar- 
ried Christopher Phillips, Jr., (Son of Xtopher Phil- 
' •"■ • lips) to Mary Phillips, daughter of said Tho". [They 
'■'■ • '■ are Bro's children] ."Two years latcr,theDoSor wrote 
in his iJ/ory: "Thursday 7"" 26''' i75i.My wifeand 
I went to young Xtopher Phillips's, where I baptized 
' " his Eecond son by y' name of Xtopher. Sureties the 
■ ' two Grandfa",viz' Thomas and Xtopher Phillipsand 
'■' : my wife. We dined there." There is reason to believe 
that ChHstopher Phillips, Senior^ built the coulbera 
part"* of the present old Phillips homestead, for either 
his own use or that of his son, upon his marriage. Mr. 
Updike narrates in the text that Major Samuel, son of 
Captain Christopher, was born at the family resi<ience, 
near Wickford, where also he was living at the time 
of his participation in the capture of General Prescott, 
in 1 777, and where his descen'danu have lived to the 
present day. 

192 "Samuel." 

Samuel PhiIlip5,junior, was admitted afreeman in 1 734, 
: , twelve years after his brother Christopher, than whom 
he must, accordingly, have been considerably younger. 
His marriage occurred in 1 733. His father, in his will 
: (proved May 11, 1736), after declaring that hit sons, 
Thomas and Christopher, had already received their 
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portions, fiuther asserted: ^I give to my well-bdoved 
son Samtid . • • dwelling-house with all my lands after 
my wife^s marriage or decease • • • lying in North Kings- 
town.** In the same year, Samuel received from his 
mother, Elizabeth Phillips, later Mrs. Geoige Tho- 
mas,** ^her dowry in the house in which she dwelt,'' 
she having, apparently, claimed that in place of the one- 
half of the house during her widowhood, given her in the 
will of her late husband, Samuel' Phillips, senior. The 
/ ' latter two circumstances render it extremely probable 
that Samuel Phillips junior, entered, inmiediately after 
his father's death, upon' the possession of all that part 
V iiT of the homestead then built,***^*** the two having, pre- 
'. sumaUy, occupied it previously together. 

,. • i lAxu Phillips Was a daug^iter of Alexander Brown and 
. ..a g^anddauditer of Beriah Brown, the founder of the 
, . . family in North Kingstown, whose first recorded ap- 
. . peannce in Namgansett was at the time of his mar- 
. ! t . rage, about 1683, and who was taxed as a resident of 
,; Kiogitown as early as 1687. At the time of the sale 
. i W of the ^vacant lands" by the Colonial Assembly, in 
. . , , 1 709,'^Berlah Brown and five associates were assigned 
■ ,.•;: seven hundred and ninety-two acres ^ where they now 
dwell," north of ^the road leading into the country 
from the sea," /. /., the **Tcn Rod Road/' and west 
of ^ the road leading to East Greenwich/' /• /., the pre- 
• sent road from near Wickford Jun6lion to Davisville. 
He died in the winter of 1 7 1 7, and ^^ was buried during 
. asnowstonn." Beriah Brown had, beside the son already 
mentioned, another named Charles and two daughters, 
Mary and Sarah. Alexander Brown, the first son, was 
twice married, and had seven children, of whom Abi- 
gail, bom November 15, 1713 (becoming Mrs. Sam- 
- uel Phillips), is recorded as the second. The next child 
and elder son, Beriah, who was born January 1 6, 1 7 1 5, 
. . <- and died July 8, 1 792, was known as ^^ the sheriflF." 
The ancient house of the Beriah Brown family, built by 
' the original Beriah and occupied now for many years by 
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deicendantsin thesixthand seifenthgenefatioo89tlielafte 
Mrs. Isaac Hall and her children, it ^U standing (i 904) 
upon the farm, bought in 1709. Hennr Gardiner tesd- 
fied, in 1 738,'that, fifhr-five years before, Mr. Spear, a 
minister of the Church of EngUmd, preached at Rich^ 
ard Smith's house for a year, and used to preach at Jirdi 
Bull's, on Petuquamscutt Hill, and that he <* married 
Beriah Brown to his wife," Abigail, daugliter of Alex- 
ander and Abigail Pheniat. Mrs. Phenix^ bom about 
1650, was a daughter of Thomas Sewal, said to be of 
the family of ^&unuel Sewal, who was a companion 
of Myles Standish." Alexander Phenix,^one of die ear- 
liest settlers of Quidnesett," was living in Kingstown 
in 1652 and died before i687.Mni. Phenix bougjht land, 
in 1709, on the south side of the^Ten Rod Road," 
opposite Beriah Brown, and built upon it a lioiise,sdD 
standing. The late Stephen Whitney Phoenix, of New 
Yorlc, prepareda chart,7lt FmmhirfAUxmmiirFlmmu 



194 ^^Elizaiefh 

' Mrs.Thomas Phillips was a daughter of Samuel Brown, 
' and, at the time of her marriage to Thomas Phillips, 

' son of Samuel Phillips, junior, Odober 27, 1776, die 
widow of some Mr. Brown whose Christian name is 
unknown. Mr. Phillips was then forty-one years of age, 
' and appears to have been previously married, April 23, 
1 76 1, to Dorcas, daughter of Major Samuel Albro, 
having had by her (so far as the partially destroyed 
records of North Kingstown can be deciphered), four 
children, — Samuel, Peter, Frederick, and Elizabeth. 
Whether the Peter Phillips, mentioned in the text as 
a member of the Constitutional Convention, is the one 
here given as a son of the first wife, or whether, after 
the possible early death of the latter, a child of the sec- 
ond wife also was so named, cannot now be decided. 
Thomas Phillips, of Exeter, appears to have been a son 

. of the first wife. The Samuel Brown referred to as Ei- 
ther of Mrs. Thomas Phillips was, probably, the second 
son (born November 5, 171 1) of Samuel Brown, the 
well-known warden of St. Paul's Church in Dr. Mao- 
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Spunm's dsjr^ md noc conrnded^it » believed^ with the 
f i Beriah Bioirn fimilf, to which Mr. Phillips's mother 
belonged* 

f . Thomas FhilUps,junk)r (born January 2311798), town 
,. deifcof Exeter fmm 1833 tohisdouhin 1872, was 
, / son of the above Thomas, of Exeter (born April 20, 
i77o),and Martha (Jone^ Phillips, and married, Feb- 
; manr 26, 1828, Mercy Hoxie, of West Greenwich. 
Besides holding the office of town clerk, as above, Mr. 
Phillips was postmaster at Pine Hill, Exeter, from the 
establishment of the post-<>ffice there. In 1840, until 
his death, at one period keeping a hotel at the same 
place. He was also the first and only cashier of the 
bank at Pine Hill, chartered . In 1833 and closed in 
1865- 

196 ^JohM Dickinson!^ 

'Tht Dickinsons were a South Kingstown family. 
.... . Charles Dickinson signed a letter to Honourable Samuel 
^ : ' Sewal, with e^ht other residepu of Kingstown, July 14, 
. 1 701, and appears, in the charader of a Churchman, 
... as eariy as June 17, 1707, as one of the grantees, from 
. - Captain Benony Sweet, of the lot on which the old 
'* . ,' Namgansett Church first stood. In 1715 and 1716, 
\ his name stands among those of the principal adherents 
of the Church of England in Narragansett, signing 
the letters^ to the S.P.G. asking for a minister, and, 
in 1 71 8, as a member of the first vestry of St. Paul's 
Church. Ann Dickinson, another member of the fa- 
mily, was married, by Mr. MacSparran, in 1 734, In 
South Kingstown, to Arthur Gates Auchmuty, be- 
lieved to have been an uncle of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Auchmuty, sometime re6lor of Trinity Church, New 
York. The husband of Maiy Phillips, known as Cap^ 
tain John Dickinson, was, for a few years about 1 733, 
a trader at Coeset, Warwick, Rhode Island, where, 
in 1736, Mr. MacSparran baptized his son Charles. 
In 1745, Captain Dickinson appears to have been 
again living in South Kingstown, as Dr. MacSparran 




I riding^/ miUi from home, for the baptism 
-itl/i of hii (On Chrjsiopher, seven years old, Cocset being 
-M.U. Iwthtoi more miles away. The will of Samuel PhP- 
il-!--;!:' !Upi (bows chac Mary Dickinson, to whom he gives 
' I" mt-jClOO, was his third child, her name occurring before 
/ .'.r/dW of Samuel. Mr. Updike follows ihc custom of 
,1 "j.-(ilhoK days in giving the names of 2II the leas first. 

i,97;',."^-f residence in JVickford" 

'■ ^.,.,',Tbe lii£e house of Judge Peter Phillips stood on Ple»- 

,;;.„(, nntStreeCjin the northeastern pare of Wickford, facing 

,,^.j tthe hubour. It some years since felt into ruin, and 

bai been entirely removed. The estate was, in its &».y^ 

locally famous for its beautiful flower-garden. 

The well-known William EI!ciy,of Newport, who, 
^M'l-i'U Chief Justice, had been associated with Peter Phil- 
'<.'] > lipi 00 the Supreme Bench of Rhode Island, in a fa- 
!ii I.- o^Uar letter of Oflobcr 2+, 1 807, addressed to Daniel 
£. Updike,'" of Wickford, remarks, in his pleasantly 
moralizing vein: " I am sorry to hear that Judge Phil- 
lips is so feeble . . . , but death, probably, will soon put 
vHii i.gn egj to his distresses. We wish to live to be old, 
" ■'■' r but he that lives long must expert to experience pain, 
" loss of spirits, peevishness, beside the sorrows which 
attend the loss of relatives and friends. Thank Heaven, 
I still enjoy a comforuble sutc of health and portloo 
' ' of spirits and am, I believe, as free from fretfulness 
as most men of my age." Mr. EUeiy was then in his 
eightieth year. ' 

Mr. Phillips died in that same year, aged seventy- 
six, or perhaps seventy-seven or seventy-eight, as he 
may have been one or two years old at the time of his 
baptism in 1731 — Mr. MacSparran calling him a f^ijV. 

198 "Margaret Rathbone.*' 

Mrs. Peggy Phillips is called, in the town record,"dau. 
of Nathaniel Rathbun, late of New Shoreham." She 
was married to Samuel Phillips, August 26, 1 770, and 
had three children; Margaret, born January 30, 1772, 
andtwins,Christopher and Annie,born April 17, 1774. 
' ' Mrs. Phillips died soon after the birth of the twins. 
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The Mary Phillips mentioned in the text as many* 
ing Daniel Eldred, if a daughter of Samuel and Mar- 
garet, must have been the same as the one called Mar- 

' . garet in the family record. The Narragansett Parish 
Register shows that the Rev. William Smith, reStor of 
St. Paul's Church, married Daniel Eldred and Mary 
.'• Phillips, in Narragansett, January lo, 1790, eighteen 
days before leaving there to be reStor of Trinity Church, 
Newport, the town record of the marriage calling him, 
even already,^^ William Smith, pastor Trinity Church/' 
Daniel and Maiy Eldred had six children: Elizabeth, 

' " Margaret, Lucy, Mary, Sarah Ann (Peck), and Lydia 

' ' (Gardiner). 

199 ''Thankful:' 

. Thankful Phillips was bom July 5, 1784, her parents 
: having been married September 15, 1776. She was the 
•only child of her mother. Peleg Lawton belonged in 
North Kingstown. 

• 

aoo '^Christopher Low:* 

The third wife of Major Samuel Phillips, Dorothy 
\. ' . ■ Bovyer, the mother of Christopher Low Phillips, was 
' without doubt a daughter of the Mrs. Bovyer whose 
,. churching, October 18, 1762, is recorded in the Nar- 
ragansett Parish Register. Stephen Bovyer,'^ elefted 
. church warden, Easter, 1 764, was probably her father. 
Her son, Christopher Low Phillips, was born July 28, 
1787, and married Honor Gardiner. Their children 
were Susan Elizabeth, Samuel Vincent, Mary Nichols, 
Christopher Low, junior. Honor Angelina, and Mar- 
garet Bovyer, Susan Elizabeth married Ezekiel Gar- 
. diner and lived, together with her sister, Mrs. Honor 
Angelina Smith, the only other survivor, at the old Phil- 
lips homestead, near Belleville, until her death in 1905. 

aoi ''Mr. George Balfour:' 

. This entry corresponds to what is now called March 

15, 1 733, and should have been treated after the Min- 

turn family and before the Seabury family. The name 

... Balfour suggesu a Scottish origin, and it is suted in 
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the record of the betier^s death that he waa born in 
Scotland9 but there seems to be extant no account 
of the time or the manner of his emigration to Ame- 
rica. He first appears in Namgansett annaJa, in the 
record of his admission as an inhabitant of Kingstown, 
at the ^quarter meedng" of the town colUlcil^ held in 
.Marchy 1701. The name-of Geoige Balfour ia found 
aIsO| along with those. of Andrew Willet, Thomu 
Mumford, Nathaniel Niles* James Newton, Charles 
Dickinson^ Lodowick Updike, John Cole, and Tho- 
mas Eldred, attached to a letter, dated at Kingatown, 
July ;i4, 1 701, and addressed to the Honourable Sam^ 
juel Sewal, of Boston, begging his oo^ieration in jpn^ 
f-^ curing ^some sound orthodox perKm" to preach the 
. . word of God among them,?— a request which led to the 
: comiifg to Namgansett of Mr. Samuel Nilea,* a Con- 
i . gi^^tionalist not then ordained. Somewherd < about 
. ^ .: this period (it being impossible to state exa^y when, 
:i .the date in the record of the deed having been de- 
/ stroyed) Mr. Balfour bought of «*old Thomas Has- 
:.^ / ard " and his wife, Susannah, a tnft of land in Pctta* 
quamscutt Purchase, bounded easterly by the h%hwmy 
; ^running parallel with Narrow River, southeriy by land 
formerly belonging to Henry Bull, westerly by the 
^^ Post Road," and northerly by land formerly the pro- 
perty of the Arnold family. The Balfour farm thus 
. appears to have been situated similarly to that, a little 
to the north, purchased some twen^ years later by 
Mr. MacSparran. In this deed from Thomas Hazard 
. the grantee is called George Balfon and styled a ^ mer- 
chant." When the Rev. Geoige Keith,'' a missionary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, then 
recently formed, made a tour through New England, 
he became, on his second visit to Namgansett, a guest 
of Mr. Balfour. Under date of September 10, 1702, 
he records: "We come from Newport on Rbod^Island 
and crossed the Ferry over to Narraganset, and lodged 
that night at Mr. Balfuri% House, who entertained 
us very kindly and hospitably, and next day we tra- 
velled about 25 miles, and lodg'd at Mr. SixUtft^ 
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n -ah laa-keqwi^; tnd'the next' day we lafelf arrived at 

Niw'lMdm\nCmmias€$iC6iony.**ln I7i5and 1716, 

'■■* ^ Mn Balfour is ag^n found among a number of sub- 

'^:''i f>acribeni in communion mth the Churcli of England 

, -: A", in Narragansett, to two lettertf*^ addressed to the So- 

fii t/ dety for the Propagation of the Gospel asldng for the 

!: I it ' assignment to them of a Church of England deirgyman. 

ir^.tr. ..'His name is on the first recorded vestry of St. Paul's 

^-.:ii /Church) in 171 8) continuing' in' each successive one, 

-< riT until 1732, the year of his death. On the 15th of June, 

,cr//>; 17189 he was sent to Boston, by the Church, with 

-:i! : four othcii,^ in order to obtain a benefadioti or con- 

-<»-f] :cribution towards the fomlshing of the Church in Nar- 

va r ngansett.'' ** On June ye 9'* 1721," Mr. MacSpar- 

zyd: .'Inn records that ^Mr. George Balfour participated in 

--:t«/> y« Communion at Kingstown," as if for the fint time 

;•.. f'.; during Ills redorship. When a subscription was raised, 

, :* '* -on Much 16, 17319 in St. Paul's Parish, towards a 

>•' t gsnenl fond, ^to by the sufferings of the Cchmen in 

' -t ' this Province etc. before the King in CouncU,'' Mr. 

• '- -'•Balfour contributed £2^ 2 sum equalled by only one 

V'*v;r other subscriber in tlic Chureh. 
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' No reference is made, in any known record, to a 
^r'f '.wife or children belonging to him, although it is said 
that people of that name existed in South Kingstown 
and Newport, as late as 1 7 74. The consideration shown 
to Mr. Balfour seems to be indicated by the fa£ls that, 
in the above entiy, he is styled ^^ gentleman," and that 
he alone of all the laymen of the parish was accorded 
the honour of burial beneath the floor of the church. 

ao2 ^'Joseph Gardiner.'* 

It is now 'well ascertained that the originator of the 

Gardiner family in Narragansett and Newport and the 

grandfather of the above William Gardiner was named 

. Giorge rather than, as has been supposed,y^j/^i&. George 

Gardiner, like the remainder of the first settlers of 

Portsmouth and Newport, on the island of Aquidneck, 

• doubtless came immediately from Massachusetts, but 

.no account of him or his family, previously to his ar- 
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and died in 1724, having had nine children: Joseph, 
Nicholas, Samuel, Robert, John, George, Hannah, 
Tabitha,and Joanna. (4) William,of Kings Town, who 
called himself, in a deed, ^^son of George Gardiner, of 

Newport,'' married Elizabeth , and died in 1 7 1 1 , 

having had eight children: William, Ann, Elizabeth, 
Rebecca, Susanna, Dorcas, Tabitha, and Rachel. Wil- 
liam Gardiner was a Friend. (MacSparran Diary^ 
p. 146.) (5) Nicholas, of Kings Town, who was born in 

or about 1 654, married Hannah ^ and died in 1 7 1 2, 

- having had three sons: Nicholas, Ezekiel, and George. 

Ezekiel,who received from his father's estate, in 1 7 14, 

. ^a hrm on the great plain," was probably the Jus- 

• . . . tice Gardiner, or, possibly, the father of the Justice 

Gardiner, whom Dr. MacSparran, under date of Oc- 

. tober 22, 1745) in his Dtarjy mentions calling upon, 

r and who, in 1776, bought the confiscated ^^ George 

Rome Farm,'' in Boston Neck. (6) Samuel, of New- 

• port (probably a son of the second wife, but possibly 

of the first), who married Elizabeth ^ and had a son, 

Samuel, born 06lober 28, 1685. (7) Joseph, of New- 
port, deputy and lieutenant, who married Catharine 
Holmes, November 30, 1693, and had seven children: 
John, born September 17, 1697; Robert, born August 
16, 1699; Frances, born September 7, 1701 ; Joseph, 
born April 1 7, 1 703 ; George, born February 4, 1 705 ; 
Catharine, born February i, 1707; Lydia, born March 
2, 1 709. There is scarcely any room for doubt that the 
eldest of the above children was the "John Gardiner 
(or Gardner), of Newport," whom the records show 
to have been deputy governor of Rhode Island from 
May, 1 754, to May, 1755, and from September, 1756, 
to January, 1 764, the date of his death, and also chief 
justice from May, 1756, to May, 1761. George Gar- 
diner, of Newport, is expressly called, in a deed, " fa- 
ther of Joseph and Peregrine Gardiner, as by will ap- 
pears." (8) Peregrine, of Newport, who was a school- 
boy in 1684, when, on June nth, an agreement was 
made about his schooling, between his stepfather, Wil- 
liam Hawkins, and the school-master and innkeeper. 



Notes 

WOIiam Turpin, of ProWdence. (9) Robert, of Neir- 
port, who was born Mbjj i67ifdied Mtjr, i73i9bo- 
ctme dq>uty colIe£br of Newport tnd clerk of at* 
semblf, was one of the first promoters of Trinity 
Church, and was buried in its church-yard. (10) Jere- 
miah, of Newport, who married Sarah ana had a 
daughter, bom September 23, 171 2. Jeremiah may, 
hov^er,have been a grandson of the first George rather 
than a son. 

The principal sources of the extensive landed estates 
of the Gardiners,in Narragansett, inthe latter part of 
the seventeenth century and the beginning of the c^^ 
teenth,are sufficiently indicated by the following trana- 
a£tions: 

Januaiy 21, 1671, William Gardiner, son of George, 
bought two hundred acres of his stq>father, one of 
the original Purchasers, John Porter, of Pettaquamacutt, 
and on May 19, 1671, his brother, Nicholas, bouriit 
land of the same and a further one hundred acres, No- 
vember 2, 1673. (Austin's Gimd^aU DiOimunj ^ 
Rbade Island^ pp. 81, 82.) 

Before December i, 1679,— and probably, some 
years before, — four hundr^ acres in Nammnsett, 
out of lands purchased by ^Sam'll Wilbore & Compa. 
of Cojanaquant, Nen^pret, Wanamachon & aevcnl 
other Indian Sachems," were ^laid out and allowed,'* 
by the above PeCtaquamscutt Purchasers, to ^Geoig & 
Ben Gardiner." (Fones' Record, pp. 34-7.) 

April 8, 1692, at a meeting of the Pettaquamscutt 
Purchasers, Benony, George, William, and Nicholas 
Gardner (or Gardiner), and John Watson, their bro- 
ther-in-law, representing themselves as, together with 
Henry Gardner (or Gardiner), their brother, tbi assigns 
ofjohn Porter y deceased^ one of the six original Purchas- 
ers, appointed the said Henry to ^ sign die agreement 
then made by the purchasers, in his own and their be- 
half, and do any other ad with the rest of the Pur- 
chasers." (Potter's Early Narragansett^ p. 279.) The 
frequent attribution of the headship of this Rhode island 
family to a Joseph Gardiner, son of Sir Thomas Gar* 
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diiicr, Kni§^ht, jppcar^ to hr.vc luJ its origin in a family 
traditk^n introduced, iind^j^ J.ui! ux July 1 1 , x 7Q0^ into 
an old family Kil^lc, by a crtain William C. Ganiirirr, 
a descendant of the "gu,'! William Gardiner" ivcn- 
tioncdin Dr. Mac»Sparnn'v /aV/;t, himself probaMy the 
eldest son of ;hc WIHiiun, =•' ^m nt Gcorj^c Ciardiner, 
of Ni^wport/' meniixJiu-i! •/- ?.e in tlii< Note. Mr. Aus- 
tin stamps this eat.''y, ir j* • nille, :is "evivlcntiy vr- 
ronecnisin man> irnpcn/.h* ;^j;riv:ularb, but not nujre so 
than traditioiiaiy statei'.iv'ijf.-* of families aro often AiimJ 
to be." (drfi^ti/v^rcai Di^iiirury of Rho h Island^ p. K i .) 
1*Jie six sons rittributed in it to Joseph correspond in 
i:a*ii*" :o the elder sons of George, of Newport, as p.i ven 
2bovc, from Austin's account, and are, undt>i:b'e'.l!7, 
identical with them, alihouj^h, in several cases, inct^r- 
rccl ay:es, like «;//• hundred and one vears and one /;w»;..V/./ 
aridf'ur^ arc a-s*^n''d lO ihcm. 'J'i>c yi:rra^nns.:it ila- 
tiriui/ Rt'^tstir i\, 3. ill*/ jj rcMH^'i... :\ *••( j<;:u'm'.v^v 
of :hc Garr.ijjers wriiten b/ the Rev. jair.cs f^. Curpcrv- 
• • ^' \! . . '.'•*..-•,... h;» 'r ic'\ A. P. l!>44/* 
- ' .• r. ■ ' .1 . .. '.I . .! i\v.U'> lirli'Tt'i bv 

Mi'. < i.4rii:!.;i ^ —V. !.:i i '. . plj.i.!^ .1 ;e|..rfidi^i^lion i'f V/'ii- 
JiAm C. Gardiner'* Sunday afternoon Uiblc e:ii.r; of 
July u, I7(p. 

Mr. Updijwe, the putbor o^ this Hi:t'i:;\ in a i-.-'^cr 
vv;"tien Juue i^D, I 8;^, fji'ivt-n sl-w-. iificr :}'i* v''.i;': i •- 
tif.) f'i tb.e V. i»rk, ['r'.-.-jTv.al'iy :i>M!Tvs^-J Uf iv«*''.iM M.ii- 
lu'.'''.'ii ( r.;r»!ip'>T,«>f C J;;-.ii:>».r, ^l;'ijK\rv''n.i.>:.; ei]\ ' -i^- 
i." -ti> ;-.l!. .0 ''(.r-r:...!' •_>": *-h>'lvi"s: cr ('■/• tiiiAV, ; ■.-• 
"-•y i\ of j • '. Mi-i *:.'.. :r'''- ■!* -if i^-'/.n, ".l"-.' brv :'\;.. •>; 1).. 

( i:;i'.i;.'"', kt.,1.'* 'i'c'ks'pTc. |«>*,^-;»:i ...m. Iv-r.. ;:: ir-.i 

•• I** » ' ''. 

■ lit.i i.O't 1 ; • ■ . .1 4i.> < -. I4. • V w > « . > < >\ >!'<•' , . \ t ."■.•' 

f..i:h is to be .zi'.cp. :•> i* \ r:^\' . i .^'* . ?.;\ ::> ■i-..:<i: '\ 
v\ 1S27, .i;'vti ^'*- i'bi^ -v..- ■ ..^ l..\ni\ \ . . ..Ji ■/.•,' 
i'.'^i'iries and ! never ^a.^ ::, '..1. i .^K -r nr y/..* ■ .• •••' -^ 
elvcn io the Press.*' It >.oc::..- "irr.- ;i;)i'j :h: : '.;.s. I '^ 
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dowick Updike, here referred to by her son, gathered 
the infonnation, afterwards given to her nephew, Syl- 
vester Gardiner, from the old Bible entry of William C 
Gardiner made thirty-seven years before her death, or 
perhaps from the same traditional sources as were then 
used by him. 

The late Mrs. Caroline E. Robinson, author of 
Tht Hoxard Family of Rhodt Jdand^ who was engaged 
in the preparation of a genealogy of the Gardiner fa- 
mily, remarked in a letter to the editor of this work, un- 
der date of January 17, 1903: "There is not a shadow 
of evidence in proof of the mythical Thomas Gardiner, 
Knight, as the founder of the family of Gardiner in 
Rhode Island. The Bible record made in 1 790 is, at 
least, five generations from George Gardiner of New- 
port." There was a Rohcn Gardiner, of Providence, 
whose will was dated April 17, 1689, and presented 
for probate April 28, 1690, who may have been a 
younger brother of the above George. The faft that the 
widow of George had become the wife of the same 
William Hawkins.of Providence, whom Robcn chose 
to be the executor of his will, seems to suggest an asso- 
ciation between them. No relationship has been traced _ 
■ between the Gardiners of Narragansett and the wdl- 
■ , known Lien Gardiner, ef Gardintr'i Itland, Nnu Ttrk, 
father of the first white child born in Connc&icut, as 
well as of the first white child born in New York, and 
, an expert military engineer (born in England, in 1599, 
and died in East Hampton, New York, in 1663), who 

, . ' arrivedinBoston, from England and Holland, Novem* 
ber 28, 1 635, designed a fort fortfaat city,and proceeded 

' -..:.■ . to build Fort Saybrook for Connc^cut Colony. 

203 "Abigail Remington." 

The wife of William Gardiner, of Boston Neck, and 

. ,0 I motherofMrs.MacSparran,Dr.SylvesterGardiner,and 

five other children, was born in 1681, being the eldest 

of four daughters of John and Abigail (Richmond) 

-. .■ Remington, of Newport and Kings Town,'and a grand- 

. daughter of John Remington of Jamestown and War^ 
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' mdCfdieorigbal seeder of the name in Rhode IslancL 
.< / That-Mn. Gardiner, even before the founding of St 
.:, . Fuil'i Church, Narnig^mtett, had been, at least tradi- 
tional!/, interested in die Church of England, is shown 
by the hSt that her mother testified in 1738, aftershe 
had become the wife of Heniy Gardiner,as to her fa- 
t > ' ther, Edward Richmond's, having been a member of 
that Church. A younger sister of Abigail Remington, 
I named Hannah, became Mrs. Humus Mumfoid, of 
. . Grocon, Connedicut, and grandmother of Bishop Sca- 
-/.••■ buiy. It is, probably, by inadvertence that Abigail is 
. called, m the text, thejm/ wife of WuIiamGardmer, no 
> other wife beii^ now known. The year of her marriage 
. ' to QqninAlmy was 1 740. After his death at Newport, 
■ •' Mrs. Almy appears to have returned to Narragansett, 
where she was evidendy living during most of the period 
'. • ' ' covered by iSbeMacSfm^am Diary (from 1 743 to 1 75 1), 
T ^ ' in which she is frequendy mentioned. She survived 
'w . : until Fd>niaiy, 1763. In a contemporaiy notice of her 
-': • • death, Mrs. Almy is said to have been ^a pleasant tem- 
. -• pered woman and a member of the Episcopal Church.'* 
The will of William Gardiner (son of Benoni), the 
firtt husband of die subjeA of this Note, was made 
April 12, 1732, and recorded Febniaiy 12, 1732-3. 
, « • - Although he calls himself, in modest style, *^ I, Wil- 
liam Gardiner, cordwainerj* i.i.^ shoemaker, he yet pro- 
ceeds to dispose of more than sixteen hundred acres of 
land and above ^^3000. An old North Kingstown deed 
contains the clause, ^cordwainer, otherwise tanner." 
In descriptions of some of the South County farms, 
there are mentioned the ^^ tan-yard" and the ^^bark- 
house/' It may be that one of the callings of William 
Gardiner, of Boston Neck, was that of tanning. 

004 ^^ Captain Job Almy'' 

Captain Almy, a merchant of Newport, was born Oc- 
tober 10, 1675, and died December 2, 1743. He was 
a son of Christopher Almy, of Portsmouth, who was 
eleded Governor of the Colony in 1690, but refused 
- to serve, for reasons satisfactory to the Assembly, and 
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m gnndson of William Almy, who caihe to Portsmoudi 
from Massachusetts) in 1644, and was the orainator 
of the family of that name in Rhode Island. .&{itain 
Almy was married first, in 1696, to Ann Lawton, a 
Quaker lady, by whomhe had four children. In OAo- 
her, 1743, nx weeks before his death, the Cqicun 
being ^bad and astmatick,'' Dr. MacSparran, who of- 
ten aAed as a phjrsician, notes, in die Dimj^ diat he 
prescribed for him ^Oxymd Scylliticum.^ Cqicain 
Almy was a man of remufcaUe generosity of ^irit. 
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The first Mrs. John Gardiner was, without doubt, the 
,....) J/«i7/fi/l^bornFd>ruary27, i70i-2,whowaaadaiigb- 
.. \: ter of John Hill, of thi^ part of Westeify which, in 
1738, became the town of Charlestown. This conclu* 
I sion is supported, among other ways, by die mentioD, 
.. in the MacSparran Diary^ of Captain and Mrs. John 
. Hill, of Charlestown, as visiton at the house of Mrs. 
Anstis Robinson, die eldest daughter of Mrs. John 
Gardiner. Captain Hill's daughter, Hannah, was mar- 
ried by Dr. MacSparran, April aa, 1730, to Ghristo- 
pher Champlin,'^son of Captain Christopher Cham* 
plin. Mary Hill was married to John Gardiner about 
1720, and died June 11, 1739. In addition to the three 
children who survived her and are mentioned in the 
text, she had a daughter Hannah, who was bom April 
22, 1723, and died December 31, 1727. 

206 ''Anstisr 

Anstis Gardiner was born March 23, 1721, and was 
„. married, by Dr. MacSparran, to Rowland Robinson, 
December 3 1 , 1 74 1 . Few persons are more frequendy 
mentioned in the Do^lor's Z^/jt^ than Anstis Robinson, 
who was evidently peculiarly dear to her aunt, Mrs. 
MacSparran, there having been a constant interchange 
of visits between them. Mrs. Robinson was the mo- 
ther of the beautiful Hannah^ whose misfortunes are 
, described below, under the entiy of the marriage of 
her parents (Vol. i. pp. 230-34). 
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m 'Sketch 'of ^Rowland RoUnson.tpnof Governor 



riii:;*;. WiUiim, tee tlie encry referred fo, at tlie end 'of the 



preceding Note; 

.'],, ..i.Thomat Gardiner, ton of John, wat bom March ii, 
o:i : '17259 and it taid to have hid a family and lived to a 
n\::**-^. good old age. Hit wife wat Martha Gardiner, daugh- 
.:'i ; ter. of Heniy, ton of Nicholat Gardiner. Dr. Mac- 
Spanan recorat, in hit Dunj^ under date of Septem- 
ber 3, 1751, that hit wife, on that day, vitited ^Tho* 
-1.1 : , - Gardiner't wife, who hat lately been bro't to Bed of a 

- / Bcqr,'* and the town recordt MOW that Thoinat (ton 
::. f.'i.of jdm) and Martha Gardiner had a ton, born Augutt 
-:>' ' = 14, 1751, whom they named Frederic. Although thit 
,v."\':. ton may have died in duldhood, in accordance with the 
'! :!«''. ttatement in the text that Thomat died without ittue, 
. ^ ' ' yet Mrt.*Robinton, the author of The Hazard Famify 

•\, m Rb^di bknd^YoA iiicovenA that Thomat Gardiner 

- li*' hatnumeroiit lepretentativet, nuiny of them detcended 
' '> i • from hit ton Benajah, now living in GonneSicut. John 
* . ^ GaRliner,in hit will, dated in 1769, left hit ton Tho- 
:« ' '• mat a farm m Wetteriy and hit bett tilver tankard. 

. . , Amot Gardiner was bom March 27, 1729, and mar- 
ried Sarah, a daughter of Captain Joshua Bill, of the 
South Ferryy O^lober 10, 1751. It is evident, from the 
Diary of Dr. MacSparran, that he held this nephew of 

' . • his wife in particular favour. On the 14th of August, 

preceding the marriage of Amos and Sarah, the Doc- 

: •• ■ tor records: "Went to Bro' Jn®** to talk w*^ him and 

,■■•■ ^ toften him about his Son Amos, who intends to marry 

. : ■• Sarah Bill. But Jn% as he always was, is of stiff and 
sturdy Temper. And y* will give him the agreeable 

- > . • : Excuse of not parting with his Pelf, as he does not like 

' y* Match." TTie residence of Amos Gardiner was di- 

:w ^ re^y west of the South Ferry, at the western comer 

of the road leading to Narragantett Pier, and was long 
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an ** Francis Willei^ . . . Lodonvick Updike** 

Fnuicis Willet and his family, as well as Lodowick 
Updike, are noticed below, in connexion with the en- 
try, in the Parish Register, concerning the purchase, 
in 1 760, of Dr. MacSparran's farm for a glebe. 

aia ''Abigaiir 

Abigail Gardiner was born September 26, 1 740, and 
died in 1827. She is referred to, in Dr. MacSparran's 
. Diary ^ as "Little Nab" and ** Little Nabby," being a 
. fiivourite and frequent visitor at the house of her aunt, 
Mrs. MacSparran. Her eleven children, most of whom, 
like herself, lived to a great age, are enumerated in 
connexion with the Updike family, both above and be- 
low. She was educated under the patronage of her uncle. 
Dr. Gardiner, in Boston, with whom, for a period, she 
lived. Mrs. Updike was a handsome woman and retained 
her accomplished manner during life. 

a 13 ^miliamr 

William Gardiner, son of John, was born March 1 8, 
1 74 1 -2, and was brought up by his uncle. Dr. Sylves- 
ter Gardiner, of Boston. Soon after having been set up 
in business by his father, in a store in Hartford, he 
was killed by an explosion of the powder-house in 
that town, on the occasion of celebrating the repeal of 
the Stamp Ad, in 1766. His widow married Ralph 
Pomcroy, Esq., a lawyer of Hartford, by whom she had 
four children. Some references to her are contained in 
Hazard's RicolUSiiom of Olden Times ^ p. 55. An in- 
teresting old portrait in oils of William Gardiner is in 
the possession of his great-great-nephew, Daniel Berice- 
ley Updike. William's son, James, mentioned in the text, 
received ^^ 100 Spanish milled dollars, when of the age 
of 21," also two silver candlesticks, in the will of his 
grandmother (1772). 

214 ''General Wjllysr 

The Wyllyses were one of the most important of the 
colonial families of Connecticut. Governor George 
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Wyllys, the originator of the American branch of the 
,. family , was born in Warwick, England, about 1570, 
, - . , and came to the site of the present Hartford in 1638, 
having sent his steward before him, in 1636, ^^to pur- 
chase and prepare for him, • • • an estate suitable to his 
rank." The ancient tree, afterwards notable as the 
^^Charter Oak," was found standing upon the land then 
bought and, when the trees around it were being re- 
moved, preserved, on account of its venerable appear- 
^ance, at the especial interposition, it is traditionally 
... stated, of the neighbouring Indians. Governor Wyllys 
; was *•*• famed for his social and domestic virtues, his sim- 
. plicity of manners, and his love for civil and religious 
, liberty." Mis great-grandson, the well-known General 
Samuel Wyllys, was born in Hartford, January 15, 
1739, and served throughout the Revolutionary War, 
, , being a colonel in the Connedicut line and becoming 
later a major-general of militia. He was a contemporary 
' of William Gardiner,* being only three years his senior, 
and corresponds otherwise to the General Wyllys re- 
ferred to in the text, but lived for thirty years after the 
date given as the time of the tragic death of that one. 
, Mrs. Anstis Lee, a niece of William Gardiner, in a 
lively narrative of a journey on horseback to Hartford, 
in 1 79 1 (Appendix F), mentions visiting at "Charter 
Oak Place," the mansion of Colonel George Wyllys, the 
father of General Samuel, as well as at the house of the 
General himself, opposite the old State House. 

215 *7^/;»." 

Colonel John Gardiner, son of John, was born about 
1746, baptized May 8, 1748, and died in i8o8. His 
wife, Sarah Gardiner, was a daughter of Captain Sam- 
uel Gardiner. (See entry of December 13, 1772.) John 
and Sarah had four sons and three daughters. Their son, 
Sylvester Gardiner, of Boston Neck, is mentioned in 
Mr. Updike's letter, referred to in Note 202 and in an 
article upon the Gardiner family in Th^ Narragansett 
Historical Register (i. 3. 2 1 1). (See also Note 230.) Mrs. 
Gardiner died in 181 6. 
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at6 ' ^^ Benjamin.**: 

f ' r * Benjamin Gardiner, son of John, was born January 4, 

■ "-, ' i 1750, and died in 1819. He was married, first, by the 

i Rev. John Graves,reSorof King's Church, Providence, 

i ' > January 13, 1 774, as in the text, to Elizabeth Wickes, 

who died May 8, 1 796, in her forty-second year, having 

*' had nine children. Mr. Gardiner was married, second, 

': by the Rev. Theodore Dehon,reSor of Trinity Church, 

' . Newport, December i, 1799, to Almy Ann Coggshall, 

' '••" of the same town, who died January 5, 1800. He was 

• ' married, third, at Jamestown, by the Rev. Mr. Dehon, 
- <!:<' March5, 1 801, to Mary, daughter of John Howland, 
' I - : by whom he had a son, John Howland. The oldest of the 

six children, who are named in Benjamin Gardiner's 

r : ' ' will (recorded November 27, 18 19), was Wickes Gar- 

.'■•■' diner, mentioned as having been already provided for 

'. ' by his grandfather, Tliomas Wickes, Esq., of Old IVar- 

wick. The son of Wickes Gardiner, Thomas Wickes 

Gardiner, continued, until iabout twenty years since 

• * ' (1904), to inhabit the ancient house of the Wickes 

' family, standing at the western corner of the IVarwick 
• ' » Nick Road, in Old tVarwick. During the early portion 
J- of his married life, Mr. Gardiner, the subjed of this 
,;> . .' Note, lived at Boston Nick^ in North Kingstown, and 
' ''■-' Tower Hilly in South Kingstown, but, about 1784, he 
removed to Mlddletown> where he passed the remain- 
der of his life upon his farm> near Paradise Rock, He 
was a useful and munificent member of Trinity Church, 
Newport, serving upon the vestry in 1786 and during 
all the concluding portion of his life. There is extant a 
letter, written in 1 8 1 o,by Mr. Gardiner, to his nephew, 
DanielUpdike, of Wickford, at the time of some tem- 
porary disturbance in St. Paul's Parish, displaying ex- 
ceeding judiciousness and a genuine Christian spirit. 
At the time of the building of the Tower Hill Church, 
consecrated by Bishop Griswold in 1 818, it is recorded 
that ^'^yudge Benjamin Gardiner,of Middletown,gave 

i towards the undertaking] sixty dollars and got near 
ve hundred subscribed in Newport." 
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aiy ^^ TChomas Wicktsy 

Mr. Wickes is treated below, under entries of May 
19, 1753, and June 12, 1756 (Warwick Church). 

a 1 8 " Mary and Sarah** 

Mary Gardiner, daughter of John, is said to have died 
of consumption, OAober 16, 1762, in her eighteenth 
year, and Sarah, her sister, also of consumption, June 
16, 1 771, in her twentieth year. Her will, however, 
in which she styles herself ^^ Sarah Gardiner, gentle- 
woman," is dated June 12, 1772, making it probable 
that the date of her death should be June 16, 1772. 

219 ^^Lydia** 

Mrs. Faxon is said to have died very old, in 1842, and 
to have left two daughters and three sons. Her second 
husband, John Faxon, is believed to have removed to 
Machias, Maine, where he died. 

220 ''miliamr 

William Gardiner, son of William, was born May 21, 
1698. He had two daughters, Abigail and Elizabeth, 
and according to one authority,two sons. William Gar- 
diner, senior, mentions in his will (1732) ^^grandson 
James Gardiner," probably a son of William, junior. 
It is likely also that " Billy Gardiner," twice referred to in 
l\\c Diary of Dr. MacSparran (0<3ober 18, 1743, and 
August 25, 174s), it\ the company of members of the 
Stewart family, was a son of William Gardiner, junior, 
then, after the death of his j)arents, living with his older 
sister, Mrs. Stewart, at New London. He is, no doubt, 
too, the "grandson William Gardiner" mentioned in 
the will of William, son of Benoni. The husband of 
Abigail was Matthew Stewart, who came to New Lon- 
don from Ireland and is frequently named in the Diary. 
On March i o, 1 744-5, the Doftor records that he bap- 
tized, at New London," a child by the name of Eliza- 
beth, Daughter of Matthew Stewart, born during our 
stay at his house." Elizabeth Stewart became the wife 
of Roswell Saltonstall, a grandson of the governor of 
Connedicut Colony. In a letter of Dr. Hallam, written 
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firom New London^Jantuuy lo, 1842, and inserted be- 

/ •low in m Note to Ammicm DisuffiJ (Appendix A), he 

.j r remarks, ^There was living here, until a few months 

nnce, a venerable hdy who was a niece of Dr. Mac- 

Spanan and rem em beie d him welL'' Inasmuch as Mrs. 

'' 1' Saltonstall was Mrs. MacSpanan's brother's grand- 

f ' f . , daughter and was twelve years old at the time of the 

!. f Dodor's death, she is, without doubt, the one referred 

• to. Mrs. Ansds (Updike) Lee, who was a rektive of 

' •' Mrs. Saltonstall, their mothers bdng first cousins, re- 

7* 1* ' lates,in her narrative of a horseback journey, with her 

brother, to Connedicut, in 179 1 (Appendix F), that, 

on pasting through New London, Nf r. Roswell Sal- 

tonmll ^invited us to pass the day with his family," 

adding: ^ We did so. His wife was a Stewart and sister 

to Mn. Cobnel Jdin Handy, of Newport, and John 

RoUnson's wife, of Narragansett.'^ 

Elizabeth Gardiner, the second dau^ter of William, 
son of William, is several times mentioned in the 
Diary^ sometimes as ^ Betty.'' She accompanied her 
uncle and aunt on their journey (referred to above), 
to her sister's in New London, in the early spring of 
1744^5. At a somewhat later date, she was married 
to Nicholas Lechmere, of Newport, an officer of the 
customs, who afterwards left the town with the Brit- 
ish, at the time of their evacuation. In 1 762, after the 
enlaigement of Trinity Church, Mr. Lechmere's name 
appears in the list of owners of pews. Mrs. Lechmere 
was still residing in Newport as late as 1784. 

William Gardiner, the subjed of this Note, is said, 
in some accounts not entirely trustworthy, to have died 
at sea, at the age of twenty-nine, i./., about 1727. 

aai ''Elizabeth Gibbsr 

She was a daughter of William Gibbs, of Newport. She 
is not known to have been conne£^ed with the some- 
what prominent George Gibbs of that day and town. 
She became the wife of William Gardiner, son of' 
William, April 16, 17 19, a short time before her com- 
ing of age. The Trinity Church Register shows that 
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Elizabeth Gardiner was married to Janet ICaidBt aa 
adive member of the parish| April 9, 173a, and died 
May 14, 1735, in her thirqr-thiid jrear* 

Abigail Gardiner, daughter of William, was bom Sep- 
tember 24, 1 700, and married, for the firtt tiflae, No- 
vember 19, 1719. Her children, by thta marriage, 
William, Robert, and Caleb HasanL Offheie,die 
ond became well known as Dr. Robert Hasard, having 
studied medicine in Boston with his undo. Dr. S^Ivcsttr 
Gardiner. Dr. Hazard wiU be nodoed below, under aa 
entry of ^ 3*^ Sunday of April, 175a.'' Ab^ (Gudi- 
ner) Hazard was married, for the seoond tiflBe, March 
2, 1726-7, and became the mother of DqHtqr Govcr- 
nor Robinson's six younger childiea. She fnqpiend^ 
appears in Dr. Macopanan'a ZMaij. 

223 ''Caleb Hazard:' 

Caleb Hazard^ was a son of .Cblond Geoms and 
Penelope (Arnold) Hazard and a brother c^ Deputy 
Governor George Hazard. He was bom No?ember 24, 
1697, and died January 15, 1726. He owned and Bea 
buried upon the farm west of Point Judith Pood, now 
(1907) the property of Colonel Arthur H. Waiaosu 

224 '^JVilliam Robinson:* 

Deputy Governor William Robinson, a son of Row^ 
land and Maiy (Allen) Robinson, was bom Tanuair 26, 
1693, ^"^ ^^^ September 19, 1751. His first wtfis,to 
whom he was married about 1718, was Mrs. Martha 
(Potter) Allen. He had by her five children, of whom 
the eldest was Rowland."^ Governor Robinson was a 
pronounced adherent of the Soeutj ^ FriinAm Being a 
brother-in-law of Dr. MacSparran, he is often 
tioned in his Diary. His South Kingstown farm 
tended northward from the distriA of lower Point Ju- 
dith to Narragansett Pier and from there to Sugar Lomf 
Hill, at the west of the present vilhige of Wakefield. 
His mansion, built by his father, Rowland Robinson, 
and styled by him in his will, ^my new house,' 
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standing until within a few years, near Siher Lah. 
Since the removal of the old stru^re, the home place 
(now called ^^ Shadow Farm'') has been occupied by 
Samuel A. Strang, of New York, who has built upon it 
a modem house, the deed to him being the first one 
made in conne^on with the property, it having al- 
ways previously passed by will from father to son. 
Governor Robinson's estate was inventoried at j^ai,- 
573 5^* 5^* Further references to him will be found 
below, under an entry of August 2, 1 74 1 , and in a note 
to Amirka Disse^edy in Appendix A. 

Tliomas Gardiner, third son of William, of Boston 
Neck, was born Odober 30, 1 702, and is said, some- 
what doubtfully, to have died at sea at the age of 
twenty-four years. In any casc,however, he must have 
died before April 12, 1732, inasmuch as his name does 
not occur in his father's will made at that date. The 
references to Thomas Gardiner, in the MacSparran 
Diarjy which begins in 1 743, all relate, therefore, to 
the son of John rather than the brother. 

aa6 ''Hannahr 

Hannah Gardiner, daughter of William, was born De- 
cember 7, 1 704, and was married to the Rev. James 
MacSparran, by the Rev. James Honyman, of New- 
port, May 22, 1722, being, accordingly, only seven- 
teen years of age. She was considered a very beautiful 
woman; her portrait, painted by Smibcrt, who came to 
America in the company of Dean Berkeley, being pre- 
served in the Museum of Fine Ans, Boston. The sum 
of ;^8oo was given to her in her father's will, of which 
;f 100 was to be expended in silver plate. An account 
of the death of Mrs. MacSparran in London, in 1 755, 
will be found below (Vol. i. p. 294). 

227 ^^Lydiay 

Lydia Gardiner, daughter of William, was born Jan- 
uary 27, 1 706-7, was married, by Rev. Mr. MacSpar- 
ran, November 17, 17 24, and died January 22, 1727-8, 
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at the time of the birth of her third child, ^ aged," as 
Mr. MacSpanan states in the parish record, ^2i years, 
lacking 5 dajTS.** 

Captain Josiah Arnold, a son of Josiah and Sarah Ar- 
nold, of Jamestown, was bom August 25, 1707. At 
the time of his father's death. In 1725, he inherited 
from him the southern part of ^Beaver Head Farm.** 
It was at Captain Arnold's house that Dr. MacSpar- 
ran preached August 4, 1741, ^pursuant," as he re- 
cords,^ to a Request made in writing by Sundry Gen- 
tlemen of James Town,alias Conanicut.** It may be that 
the Josiah Arnold, mentioned in 1784, in the records 
of Trinity Church, Newport, was Captain Arnold, of 
Jamestown, or his son Josiah, who was clinically bap- 
tized by Mr. MacSparran, July i, 1726, ^ about 1 1 of 
y« Clock at night,'* and ^received into Congr^ation 
with Surctys,**" Sunday, January 22, 1 726-7.*'This bt- 
ter Josiah is mentioned in the will of his grandfather, 
William Gardiner, made in r 732. For a further notice 
of the Arnold family, see Note i66. 

129 '^Sylvester'* 

The date ofthe birth of Dr.Syl vaster Gardiner was June 
29, I 70S (Arnold's Vital Record of Rhode hlandy^on\i 
Kingstown, p. 73), although several other dates have 
been assigned. The statement ofthe Newport Mercury^ 
given in the text, that he was in his eightieth year at the 
time ofhis death, August 8,17 86, is evidently such an ap- 
proximation as was common in those days, inasmuch 
as he then lacked only a few months of being seventy- 
nine. The date June 29, 1 707, sometimes given, al- 
though it harmonizes cxadlly with the representation 
of the Alercury yis disproved by the faft that Lydia,the 
sister next older than Sylvester, was born January 27, 
1706-7. The year 171 7, printed in the first edition of 
this work, is evidently an error of the press. In a letter 
of June 21, 1862, — fifteen years after the publication 
of the History y — presumably addressed to his cousin, 
Robert Hallowell Gardiner, of Gardiner, Maine,— 
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.although without superscription, — Mr. Updike re- 
marks : ^^ I thinkyou must be mistaken about the birth of 
Dr. Gardiner. His age,as stated in the Newport Mercury^ 
is corred. It was probably inserted by an intimate friend 
or near relative, and I have never known the fad dis- 

- puted or questioned by any relative here. My mother 

' [Mrs. Lodowick Updike], Mrs. Faxon, John Gardi- 
ner, and Benjamin Gardiner were the nephews and 
nieces that were intimate with their uncle, Dr. Gardi- 
ner, and neither of them ever hinted that the notice in 
the Mercury was incorreS, and I have heard them re- 

' peatedly converse about him. ... If he was born in 
1727, he was fifty-nine when he died. He must have 
been older than that. If he was bom in 1 7 1 7, he died 
at sixty-nine years of age. ... I really conclude that 
the statement of his age in the Mercury was correS." { 

In another letter, undated,but written, probably, later 
' than the one just referred to, Mr. Updike declares, I 

with evidently more accurate information, ^^ Sylvester ' 

was born June 29, 1 708.'' Some authorities give Au- j 

gust 10, 1786, instead of August 8, 1786, as the date j 

of Dr. Gardiner's death, but the latter is correS. (Ma- ! 

son's Annab of Trinity Churchy p. i8i.^ In the entry { 

of Dr. Gardiner's baptism as^^a youth," May 10, 1 722, [ 

Mr. MacSparran spelled his name Silvester. Theequally f 

authorized orthography Sylvester is, however, adopted in \ 

these notes as the one apparently most frequently used 
by Its holder himself, in later life. Dr. MacSparran 

, shows himself, in his Diary^ to have been in frequent 
communication with his brother-in-law in Boston, de- 
pending largely upon him for counsel and cooperation. I 

230 ^^The family mansion.*' 

The farm In Boston Neck, near Wesquage Pond and 
Beach, occupied for many years by the Gardiner family, 
was a part of the Jtherton Purchase. On July 4, 1659, 
Coginaquand, chief sachem of Narragansett, conveyed 
to " John Winthropp, Governor of Conefticott, Maj'r 
Humphrey Atherton of Massachuscts, Richard Smith, 
Senior, and Richard Smith, Junior, of Cocumscosuck, 
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Tnden," and three otben^m tradofltnd called Name- 
cocknecke, now known as Boston Neck. (AmokPs 
Fones* Record) pp. 3t 4.) After the death of Rkhaid 
Smith) senior, at ^ a general Meedngof the proprieton 
of the Southern Trad of the land at Nanganset in 
wch the Land caled BostonNeck lyeth," held June i6, 
1675, ^It was agreed that mr. Richard Smith dial 
have & Injoy his share of land on the sud Neck & also 
the share that was his fathen Next Adjoyning to the 
Land that was Maj. Humphry Atherton's, at the south 
end of the sadd Necke." {lUd^ pp. 25, 26.) In his will, 
proved July 12, 1692, Richaid Smith, junior, gave to 
Isnell and James Neuton, his nephews, ^all my lands 
at Wasquoge farme.** (Tti if E^ci Gnuahgj^ p. 82;. 
Potter's E^fy Narragamutt^ p. 271.) From the will 
of Richard Smith, senior, it q>pears thit the Newtons,"* 
his grandsons, may have alroidy been in possession of 
land in Boston Neclc, adjmning or near to that given 
them,as above,bytheiruncle,Richard Smith, junior, the 
^ Great Neck of Land beyond CtipL Edward Hutcb- 
inss house," mentioned in the will of Richard, senior, 
being Boston Neck. The town records show that, on 
December 15, 17x5, James Newton, of Gdchester, 
Connedicut, conveyed to William Gardiner a narrow 
strip of land in Boston Neck, forming the northern 
part of his estate (South Kingstown Transcript Book 
of Land Evidences, No. 3, p. I99),and that on April 22, 
1724, the same, together with his sons, James, junior, 
and Israel, conveyed to the same a parcel of land, ^on 
a place called Boston Neck, known by the name Wesk- 
queage farm,'' containing four hundred and ninety 
acres. {liiJ.y p. 36.) Although William Gardiner pre- 
viously owned land to the north of the two trads thus 
conveyed, yet it is evident that they form what William 
Gardiner called in his will, his ^^ homestead farm." 
The house on this estate Miss Esther Bemon Carpen- 
ter asserts (The Narragansett Htstmcal Registir^ i. 3. 
213) to have been built about 1728. If this statement 
be corred, and if the land was acquired in 17 15 and 
1724, as above, the ^family mansion, on the hna 
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next south of the Ferry csiatc," at which Dr. Sylves- 
ter Gardiner is said to have bcc;i born in 1 70B, could 
hardly have been the ho-j.^o now standing upon the 
Bonnet Point or Wc'^'i'.ngc Farm. VViJljam Gardiner^ 
the purchaser of this Nc^vcon lanrijn his will, made in 
1732, bequeathed iiis " i:v^fTu-;,tead farm of 547 acres'* ^ 
to his eldest S(»n, John» who >ocms to have been h» Ing 
upon it during tin* i>ci ioA co*. i*rcd by the AIacSpnn'/:n 
. Diaty^ although icai**. m-j^ to jiRother house, which he 
colls "my W/C4.' .ivvclliug-huu>c," before making his 
will in 1 769. Jjihn Gardiner, in his turn, bequeathed to 
his son J<>hii, known as ^^ CoKmel," " all the c>/// home- 
stead ;'irm, whereon son Amos nowliveth." There ex- 
ists a manuscript of unknown date, with the heading, 
"Thelofs of the Jnastaua & the miraculous esripe 
of Lieut. Drummond of xhc Royal Navy, who CiMn- 
mandcd the said Ship, ui.J i'-; kxkv.\ by mcms of a Hui- 
luck." The account pr * -.N '.- .y . ^^Thc aKnc 
is on a pririt h;;n[.Mng up in the Ci<^i. j^-lin CianlijuM 
ht!i.^<-. in (l'.v»i.;-. Nv:''<, wliicli was struck by I jr..:. 
I i '■•.:. «.iT4«;:»ii .'^:*.v' n* m '.r\ \.\i\ *i\-in f/uridon.rhcro is '.)••«' 
%>hip lirixc;'* ay ^/)t*rc a"" \Vcf:qiia^c \\\ a storm, wiiii t^-^ 
surf bursting; over her stern, ilic crew on the b r.\ ^ .•? 
of water on the Ixrach and the people on the sh.rc 
Neither could the crew get oif nor a boat to her. Ti:" 
Jnasiaiia was a nritish 'i'ender, with stock on l.'jnrdj 
and the officers put an ox overboard and fastened a : ; c 
to his hiirns. i\:t« * the Ids of several, one roacht;* rh. 
shore aiui,by r-.t.-- • ..f this rope, the oflicers and c 'iw 
escaped from ihi !'::p to the beach. Col. Ganin.cr JV 
his wife «:*€ reprrv.'i?i«(! on the bcich and ihe m.i:.' :;ul 
two of his children. Trc Colonel irerited the ^h«p- 
wrecked with th.* greateit k;;]diii:fs & hospiialit) .'* i'he 
above-njentioni'd print was lon*^!; since rernovw- i ♦'kmp 
the Gardiner ho:.'»e, but is said to be still in cx'.tv*:uc, 
in the pos!»essioii t>f a family lower down the N'lk. 

Afterthe death of Colonel (lardiner, in iHc><., ic ap- 
pears that the Gardiner homestead hecaine ti^ v^ rc>. 
deiice of his son, known as Sylvester Gardinci\»>t' H»v- ■ 
ion Neck, for whom the Rev. JamesCarpente:- ia 1 S.}-i- 
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. wrote out the Gardinen* genealogy, alluded to in Note 

. 202. It would not, however,teem that he rematned there 
until bis death, as Mr. Updike in the letter of June 20, 

' 1862, already repeatedly clted^ speaks of «*Sylvesier 

Gardiner, the son of Jdin and gnmdson of Jdin, the 

. brotherof Dr. Gardiner, of Boston," addli^, he <*idied 

some years ago in the state of New Yoric^ but with 

\ whom and at what place, I don't know.** The Nmrrm^ 

grnnsM HistmrUal RigUnr of January, 1883, alludes 

(p. 213) to ^ the present Sylvester of Boston Neck,"* as 

tt he were a son of the Sylvester just adduced. The old 

, . Gardiner house, near Wesquage Beach and Bonnet 

Point, Is still ( 1 904^ in good preservation, being a very 
prominent objed, dire^y in front of one driving down 
the Boston Neck road, just before arrii^ng at & road 
: . leading west from the Muth Ferry,and at the disninoe 
of about a half mile. 

230^ ^^Mr. Bowdoin^ aftentmrds Gmjemvr!^ 

. . The progenitor of this fiunily in America was Pierre 
.Baudouin, who, on account of rd^ious persecution^ 
, fled from France, in 1 686, with his wife and five chil- 
dren, to Casco (now Portland), Maine. In 1 690, after 
having received a grant of one hundred acres of land 
on Barbary Creek, Casco Bay, Mr. Baudouin removed 
to Boston. 

James Bowdoin (as the name came to be spelled), 
son of Pierre, rose to the first rank among the merchants 
of Boston, leaving the largest estate (jf 50,000 to 
jf 100,000) at that day ever possessed by one person 
in the Colony. He was bom in Rochelle, France, in 
1 676, and died, in Boston, September 8, 1747. A por- 
trait of him is included in this book. 

James Bowdoin, the subjed of this Note, son of the 
first James, was bom August 7, 1726, and died No- 
vember 6, 1 790. In 1 785 and 1 786, he was Governor 
of Massachusetts. He was a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety and an intimate friend of Benjamin Franklin. 

James Bowdoin, son of the Govemor, was bora in 
Boston, September 22, 1752, and died at his seat, on 
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'^ Nausbon Island, Odober ii, i8ii. He married his 
■. . -i cousin Sarah, daughter of William Bowdoin, a brother 
, .\ : of the Governor, leaving no issue. The magnificent 
) '■- portraits of Governor Bowdoin and his brother Wil- 
liam, preserved at Bowdoin College, were painted by 
Robert Feke, of Newport, and are included here partly 
on that account. Elizabeth, daughter of Governor Bow- 
doin (bom in 1 750, died 1 809), married Sir John Tem- 
ple, the first British minister to the United States of 
America. Descendants of Lady Temple assumed the 
name of Bowdoin, under the wills of her brother James 
and his wife, and now represent the Bowdoin family, of 
Massachusetts. 

The second son of the original Pierre, John (or Jean) 
Bowdoin, who was born in France, settled in North- 
ampton Countv, Virginia, dying before 1717* John left 
male issue and is believed to have been the father of 
^ Peter Bowdoin, Esq., of Virginia," whose daughter, 
Mary Preeson, became, about 1 746, the wife of Thomas 
Hazard, of South Kingstown, known, on that account, 
as ^Virginia Tom." Mrs. Hazard was the maternal 
grandmother of Abby, daughter of Walter Vi^atson, 
who became the wife of Wilkins Updike, the author of 
this History. She died April 17, 1760, in her thirty- 
second year, and is buried in the Wilkins Updike family 
lot, on boston Neck, with the inscription on her grave- 
stone: A Lffvlng and Kind Wife, Mr. Updike's eldest 
son, Thonus Bowdoin Updike, derived his name from 
this descent. The following interesting letter (found on 
page 221^ Massachusetts Historical Collegians j Seventh 
Series, vol. vi) alludes to the identity of the Virginia 
and Massachusetts families of Bowdoin : 

[preeson bowdoin to JAMES BOWDOIN] 

Nor/oU, Virgima^ March 30/^ 1800 

James Bowdoin, Esf* 

D' Sir, — You may perhaps be surprised at receiving a . 
letter from a person so little known, or perhaps totally 
' unknown, but as a relative & a quondam acquaintance 
of your deceased father, am embolden'd to address you 
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on a subjed of the first importance to me, no less than 
the education of a child. Without farther preface there- 
for you'll permit me to inform you that I have a son 
about 1 3 years of age., who has been at school from an 
early period to this time, & his tutor, who is a very 
woithy clergyman, tells me that the rudiments of let- 
ters & Science are well laid, that he is a boy of some 
genius, & I venture to say of a most amiable disposi- 
tion; he is now reading Horace & Greek, but his pre- 
sent tutor being about to quit that line of life, & there 
being no seminary in this State that entirely meets my 
approbation, am at a loss as to the sequel of his edu- 
cation. From the established charader of the College 
at Cambridge, not only as to education, but what I deem 
of still greater consequence the attention paid to the 
morals of the students, have it in contemplation to send 
my son there, tho* there is one circumstance you'll per- 
mit me to mention, that is, that at the seminaries gene- 
rally throughout New England an idea prevails here that 
the students have not the priviledge of attending the 
place of worship to which they have been us*d,but are 
confinM to a particular one, tho' this is so repugnant to 
that liberty of conscience for which we all contend that 
I cannot suppose that such is the fa£b. You'll therefor 
permit me to ask the favour of you to give me a par- 
ticular account of the College, at what age or at what 
stage of education boys arc admitted, or if there is any 
school in which they may so far complete their educa- 
tion as to capacitate them for the College, also the ex- 
pence attendant, & any further information you may 
judge necessary & should you on the whole recommend 
sending my son there, believe I shall do so, & perhaps 
may accompany him myself, as I am very desirous of 
once more seeing my friends in Boston, in which case, 
as it is such a distance from me, may I hope that you 
will be good enough to take my son under your patron- 
age. I thought it necessary to be thus particular as to 
his age & progress in learning that you might the bet- 
ter judge how far he might be qualify'd for a college. 
If your mother is living, please present my most 
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spedful compliments, also to your sister, who I pre- 
sume is in Boston since the death of her husband, like- 
wise to your lady tho' to her unknown. Hope you '11 ex- 
. cuse this freedom & favour me with an answer as soon 
. . as may be. 

With sentiments of perfect esteem, 

I am, d' sir, yr. m^ obd* 

Preeson Bowdoin 

• It is probable that Preeson Bowdoin was a nephew of 

• Mrs. Hazard. 

The ^sister'' alluded to was Elizabeth Bowdoin, 
Lady Temple. 

1131 ^'A Glebe at Gardiner r 

• About 1754, Dr. Gardiner began the improvement of 
his extensive grant of land on the Kennebec, the cen- 
tral settlement upon it being called at first Gardiners- 
town and afterwards Pittston. In 1803, the town was 
finally incorporated by its present name, Gardiner. The 
first Episcopal church in the village, a small square 
building with arched windows, was dedicated, in a very 
unfinished condition, August 13, 1772, as St. Ann's, 
in allusion to the name of the eldest daughter of Dr. 

. Gardiner. It was not, however, until 1 793, after the 
long upheaval of the Revolutionary War, that, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Dodlor's will, the 
little strudure was fully completed, out of his estate, 
and the parish formed into a corporation. The present 
dignified stone edifice, designed by the Rev. Dr. Sam- 
uel Farmar Jarvis, and later made memorable by the 
redorship, for nearly a score of years, of Bishop George 
Burgess, was consecrated 06lober 18, 1820, with the 
name of Christ Church, having been built largely un- 

• der the patronage and at the expense of the grandson 
of Dr. Gardiner, Mr. Robert Hallowell Gardiner. 

The early planting and succeeding firm establish- 
menf of this pioneer parish, in the new country of 
Maine, may thus be confidently traced to the influ- 
ence of Dr. MacSparran, who baptized the founder of 
Gardiner in youth, and of St. Paul's Church in Narra- 
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gansett, where he was grounded in those Christian and 
churchly principles which he has transmitted to his de- 
scendants. It does not appear that Dr, Gardiner him- 
self ever became a resident upon the Kennebec, although 
he early built a house, for one of his sons, upon a laige 
farm at Gardinerstown, esublishing him in it as the 
manager of the whole estate. His grandson and chosen 
heir, the first Robert Hallowell Gardiner, immediately 
upon coming of age, in 1 8o3,entered intoresidence,since 
which year there has never been wanting one so named 
to occupy the estate. Upon the death, in 1864, of the 
original bearer of the name, a man singularly beloved 
and revered by the whole community, his eldest son, 
Robert Hallowell Gardiner, a most worthy successor, 
came into possession of the property. He lived until 1886, 
when he was followed by his nephew, the eldest son 
of his brother John William Tudor Gardiner, the third 
Robert Hallowell Gardiner and the present proprietor 
(1907). It is noticeable that all these three of the name 
have had the honourable distinction of having graduated 
from Harvard College, The first residence of the origi- 
nal Robert Hallowell Gardiner was a house built by his 
father, Robert Hallowell, on the Pittston,or east, side of 
the river, and the second, a cottage in Gardiner. These 
were followed, in 1836, by the spacious and elegant 
stone mansion, designed by Richard Upjohn, at Oak^ 
lands^ near the city of Gardiner, ever since the seat of 
the family. One of the chief treasures of Oaklands, 
hanging in the hall, is a portrait of Dr. Gardiner, the 
founder of the Gardiner family of Maine, by Copley, 
painted about 1772, not long before the painter left 
Boston for England. "It is," says the author of Tbi 
History of Christ Churchy Gardiner^ " a vivid represen- 
tation of a man past the meridian of life, dressed in the 
scarlet coat of England, relieved by glittering buttons 
and white frills at the wrist. Between the side curls of 
a white wig, a kindly, keen old face looks out ; a face to 
whose humorous curve of lip and glance of eye is added 
the evidence of thought and practical tendencies, in the 
high forehead and vertical lines above the nose. The 
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whole figuiCt one hand in its breast, U Icanfng sTigbtly 
forward, the head a trifle bent, with a dired look at 
the beholder, that gives him the suggestion of accrtajn 
wztcfafiil alertness in the intcnl eyes. Altogcthera strong 
choraiSer; a man of deep feelings, linn attachments 
2nd earnest purposes ; for whose protei5hon the strug- 
gling Church of Gardinersiown must often have longed 
in the later and more troublous days." 

On the right of the chancel of Christ Church, Gardi- 
ner, is cre^cd a black marble mural monument, bear- 
ing the following Latin inscription, said to have been 
composed by a grandson of the Do£tor, the scholarly 
and polished Rev. John Sylvester John Gardiner: 



tn-VESTRIS GAiU>INEIt, 
qui KATU^)IAUD OBJCVKO CEMEEtE, n DtiULA Ruaoi 

STUDurr PABjsm 

IT BOSTOMUE t>IU MnHONAM FELICITER £X£RCUrr. 

POSTQ.UAM iATB orvu PARAvasrr, 
navavft operam ad homanijau oftNANOAviqUE 

HAKC OUENTALEM RECIONEU, TUNC UCULTAM. 

■c m-TM ucn mnsHTB mmr. muu ounoiui 




1, PIUI n DIIMM, 

a jacarm viciLAin, iacax, iHDEFEittn, 
, nmoEK vrrxB, w uciua i^mus t>ocnn^ 

' ' CKUITUMAB nOEl OUNIHO AODICTUt, 

■CCUUAI AMGUCAHAt OBSERVAHTIHtUU^ ' 

, : ' . ' MoKTum Err at iksula khodi, 

.-,,'. AMiro DoioMo UDCCI.XZZV], ArrxTii Lzzn. 

trr vnu tn ■co.esu deq^e republica opthu meuti 

lUMOUAM COllMENDABCr POITEUl, lUAEQUr DUUPB 

nCA ATOM VIMUAirDUU PIETATU UOKUUEimra IXTAUT, 

' HOHOBAUUU HOC MAUlOa ■MZIT, ' 

HIPOI llAEUM]^ I, 

aouK-nn haixoweli. cakdino. 

133 "Anne^ daughter of Dr. Gibbons." 

The marriage of Dr. Sylvester Gardiner to Anne Gib- 

, bom (or Gibbiat, at ^e name was more frequently 

^eUeo) occulted about 1730. Among the nimes of 
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~a~coinmutce, appointed at a meeting of the parish 
of King's Chapel, Boston, September 2, 1722, to con- 
sider the question ofa new church edifice, is found that 
of Mr. John Gibbins, presumably the father of Mrs. 
Gardiner. This movement resulted in the erection of 
Christ Church, — the "old North Church" of the Rev- 
olutionary War, — and John Gibbons appears again, 
among the signers of a letter of Odlober 2, 1 722, in- 
viting the Rev. Timothy Cutler,'* who had just con- 
formed, at New Haven, to the Church of England, to 
becomethe first rector of the parish. In an entry of Oc- 
tober 7, 174.3, Dr. MacSparran records, in his Diary, 
*' Reached Boston by noon. Attended the funerai of 
Johnny Gibbins," probably a younger brother or a 
nephew of Mrs. Gardiner, with whose family the Doflor, 
on account of his close connc£tion with her husband, 
must have been on intimateterms. The father of Anne 
Gibbins is said to have been a physician of wealth, from 
whom the Gardiners inherited considerable property. 
Mrs. Gardiner appears to have lived until I77i,ihe 
zxiAot of The H'niory of Christ Church-, Gar£ner(p. 56) 
remarking, in connection with an event of September, 
1773, "Two years before this, all that was mortal of 
the stately Madam Gardiner had been laid to rest be- 
neath the echoes of King's Chapel." A portrait of this 
lady, by Copley, supposed to have been painted near 
the end of her life, hangs in the hall at Oalclands. This, 
with other family portraits, is reproduced in the book. 

" iVilliam." 

The dates of the birth and death of William Gardiner, 
second son of Dr. Sylvester, have not been ascertained. 
It is recorded that he was unmarried. The author of 
The History of Christ Church., Gardiner (p. 5 7) relates 
that he "lived upon his father's estate, in Maine, had 
the reputation of being a great sportsman, and was, 
withal, extremely fond of pra£tical jokes." He is said 
to have built the first church, supplied it with a belJ, 
begun to build a parsonage, and, finally, to have com- 
pleted the interior of the sacred edifice, after the War 
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- of the Re volution, the whole, no doubt,out of the means 
of hii father. A somewhat singular gift of Mr. Gardi- 
ner to the new St. Ann's was a gilded sturgeon for a 
vane upon its slender spire, in apparent allusion to the 
' alleged meaning of the first pan of the Indian word 
CobbuittantUy the name of the sueam emptying into 
. the Kennebec at Gardiner and determining its position. 
. . Perhaps William Gardiner died before the end of 1793, 
M> although he had just previously been a&ive in the 
- : . ~ enterprises of the parish, his name is not found on the 
' ' committee appointed in the autumn of that year to su- 
perintend the building of a new church, the first hav- 
ing been burned in the preceding month. In any case 
he appears to have been dead in 1 803, when his nephew 
d to the esute. 



334 **Anne" 

Anne Gardiner was famous for her beauty, her por- 
trait having been painted by Copley, in the character 
of the huntress Diana. In a genealogy of the Dr. Syl- 
vester Gardiner family, prepared by one of its mem- 
ben and affixed to Tht History tf Christ Churchy Gardi- 
ji^, she is said to have married Colonel the Honourable 
Arthur Browne, although an old unsigned family manu- 
script assigns him, as does the original text, the name 
of John. The above genealogy differs also from the 
< manuscript and the text in the omission of all the chil- 
dren of Mrs. Browne, except John, and in represent- 
ing him as marrying a daughter of Admiral Sir Richard 
Hughes, Baronet, rather than of Earl Howe. Mrs. 
' Browne died in 1807. 

435 "Hannah." 

HannabfdaughterofDr. Sylvester Gardiner, wasborn in 
1744 and died in 1796. She married, in 1771, Robert 
Hallowell, coUeSor of the customs at Boston, who 
was born in 1739 and died in 1818. They had five 
children :(i) Hannah, born 1773, died 1796} (2) Nan- 
cy, born 1774, died 1775; {3) Anne, born 1776, died 
i8ooi(4)Reb«cca, borni777, died 1779; {5) Robert, 
born 1781, died 1864. Mr. Hallowell was a member 
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of an excellent English family and was charaderized 
. as ^^ a man of firm integrity, distinguished courtesy and 
strong affediions." At the time of the Revolutionary 
War, he was a loyalist and was named, among others, 
in the Morning Chronicle of the State of Massachusetts, 
1 7 7 8, as amenable under ^^ an A€t to prevent the return 
to this State of certain persons, . • • who have left this 
State . . . and joined the enemies thereof.'* It is stated that 
the town (now city) of Hallowell, on the Kennebec 
River, was named for him. 

2^6 ^^Robert Hallowell Gardiner*^ 

By the terms of the will of Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, his 
grandson, Robert Hallowell, was obliged, as inheritor 
of the estate, to assume his surname. When, upon the 
attainment of his majority, he entered into possession 
of the property, although appearing frail and delicate, 
yet, in his face and carriage, he displayed evidences of 
native resolution. His future supremacy in Gardiner 
was at once determined by the courage and ability with 
which he confronted the problem arising from his ef- 
forts to develop the estate. In 1805, he married Emma 
Jane Tudor, of Boston, who was born in 1 785 and died 
in 1865. Their children were: (i) Emma Jane, bom 
1 806 ; died, unmarried, 1 845. (2) Anne Hallowell, born 
1 807; married, 1 832,10 Francis Richards, and died 1 876, 
having had seven children. (3) Robert Hallowell, born 
1 809 ; married, 1 842, to Sarah Fenwick Jones, and died 
1 886, having been for twenty-two years the proprietor 
of the estate. (4) Delia Tudor, born 181 2; married, 
1 834,toGeorgeJones,and died 1 836. (5)Lucy Vaughan, 
born 1814-, died, unmarried, 1847. (6) John William 
Tudor, born 181 7; married, 1854,10 Anne Elizabeth 
(Hays) West, and died 1879, having had six children, 
of whom the eldest, Robert Hallowell, has been (1907) 
proprietor of the estate since 1886. (7) Henrietta, born 
1820; married, 1846, to Richard Sullivan, and died 
1 880. (8) Frederic, an Episcopal clergyman, born 1 822 j 
married to Caroline Vaughan, and died in 1 889, having 
had five children. (9) Eleanor Harriet. 
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^^y'~**PhiIip Dumaresque." 

Ml. Dumarcsquc (or Dumaresq^ is said to have traced 

hit lineage from nobles of the island of Jersey. He wn . 

'''bona in i738,beeiiiw a mercbaot ia Bottoa, ind mar- 

,7.Ji>2:ried Dr. Gwdihcr't'diii^iter Rebecca to 1763. At the 

n;i"'^tinie of ^ Revolutioiiuy Wir be wu a lo^dist and, 

kM I r>i^ 177^ reciicd to Hiluaz, inth hii family. Hariif ' 

''^'^-'' been; in 1778,'MDicribed and banuhedf be wai wf- 

=*'-*^ ■'I: pointed, Inr dw British government, coUefior of cu^ 

tomi at New RRmdeiice, Nassau, where be remained 

nntnUsdeadi." .. .:'. . 

.. Jamcs^ibeddestsoaof Philip and Rebecca DiunjK 

*' '/^ icsi]iie^bonii77i,wudiownedtntbeEenndiecRiver 

i(.i(i>j^ 1826. Hit granddaittbter, Louisa DunuKsque Per* 

* ' 'km^nairiedWUtamMMris Hunt, the painter. Enid 

*" "".''. Dumareeqii e too c rf thdrda>^ters,n»anied Sa m u el Sla- 

'''*'^"ter,(tf Pn>niJeoce,aadanother,A^bd,nianried Hor»> 

, ' 'j^ tio NdsoQ Slater, vX Webster, Masnchusetts. Philip, 

^ *'*/[ 'dw second son of Philip and Rdiecca, bom 1772, was 

'.** ''.a'c^tainin the British Rojal Navy and died in 1806. 

' ' ^' Fianos,tliethirfaon,wasaphyiidan of Jamaica, West 

.*' ''f Indies. There wefesuij}umaieiqiieduldren, not gjvea 

'" ' b the text.,(/£iMry rfC^ritt. Cbtarth^ Ganlmtr^ Ap- 

•;■';*, peadia^n.) ^;,;;, : ■ 

0.39 **Oliver JFKippie," 

Mr. Whipple ii said, by one of his descendants, to have 
graduated at Dartmouth College, in 1773. In a letter 
written to thti grandchild, in 1862, Mr. Updike men- 
tiont tome particulan about Mr. Whipple, which he 
had not included in the Hisiery, published fifteen yean 
previously. **I knew Oliver Whipple well," he says. 
"He came to Wickford about the year 1803, when I 
was about eighteen years of age. He opened a law of- 
fice and remained there two or three years. . . . After 
leaving Wick ford, I heard of his having settled in Wash- 
ington. The late Honourable Elisha R. Potter . . . knew 
Mr. Wbipplc,and he informed mc,about the year 18 10, 
that Mr. Whipple was found one morning dead in hit 
office in Wa^ng^n, caused by apoplexy, as it wai 
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Rr. ( adjudged. Mr. Whipple was very frequently at my h- 
mmH -■ thcr's, near Wickford, as my mother and bis wife were 
io<i 1/ first cousins. I have always heard that he was bom ia 
kirl I ■ Cumberland, in this State [Rhode Island]. The Whip- 
r n <]' pies are numerous in the town of Cumberland and the 
!• IV' "I adjoining towns, — but from what branch, I am igno 
I Miih -ram. I was always informed that he graduated from 
R li'tK . college. His name is not included in the catalogue of 
r Ihif... graduates of Providence College, now Brown Univer- 
'' i tity, but in the catalogue of Harvard University I find 
that an Oliver Whipple graduated in 1766. Whether 
■ ' it was the same Oliver Whipple, I don't know. But 
< the year would correspond with his age, and it may be 
I '< It that, while he was at Harvard, he became acquainted 
I - il. ' with the daughter of Dr. Sylvester Gardiner. Mr. O. 
[-Ill Whipple was a fine-looking and accomplished gentle- 
man, corpulent, with a very expressive countenance. 
> He was six feet in height, or very near it, cre& and 

straight, and, in manner, dignified and courteous. His 
". 1.' society was always agreeable and interesting. Mr. Whip- 
: • I pie wrote a poem on ^Liberty.' It was published in 
< I' i I pamphlet form and dedicated to the first John Adams, 
President of the United States." 

in the genealogy of the Cjardiner family, appended 

.to the History of Cbr'ut Churchy Gardiner^ Portsmouth, 

Rhode /jjifni;^, rather than Portsmouth, JVav ^a»:^i<&n'/, 

'.) ' asin thetext,Is assignedasaresidence of Mr. Whipple, 

after leaving Cumberland, Rhode Island. Mrs. Whipple 

is said, in the same work (p-57),to have bcen"a woman 

of the most exalted character. She gave proof of hcr 

' deep piety in a solemn written covenant, still preserved, 

- wherein she dedicated herself unchangeably to God. 

Thiscovenant she renewedin writingfrom time totime; 

' and,for this purpose, wasraised,byherattendants,toa 

sitting posture,upon herdeatb-bed,wbercshe traced the 

'' few faltering lines of a completed vow." ■■■.■ 

%39 "Hannah B." , , , > y 

Hannah Whipple, who. became the wife of the Hon- 
ourable Frederic Allen, of Gardiner, records the autbor 
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.'of the Histmj rf Qmst Churchy GartBmr (f. 57), 

•. . // <«g^uned cdebridr at a poet and geol(^t and was die 

• :. - pride of our liccie cooununitjr. Her 8i8ter^ Miss Anne 

. . . Whipple, was also noted for herpoetic talent." ^The 

* ! T I : Aliens,** she iemari» fiuther on (p. 78), ^themselves 

- :y > nearly rebtted to the Gardiner family, nave long been 
' . ftmed, in the dtjr's histonr, as aristocrats of t& fine 

. •1. old schooL The father, with his forensic talents and 

* > '^courtly ways, tlw mother, with her striking, unusual 

: I fiice and literary accomplishments, and the circle of 
. " their children and friends must all have aided to raise 

* i'l . die standard of tlw Church as well as of the town, to 

< which they belonged.'* The residence of tlw Allen fa- 
:.:■ mily was beautifiulv situated farther up the river than 
J • . Oaklands. In the letter of Mr. Updike, cited in the 
' last Note, he rehtes:^ When quite a young man, I re- 
colled Hannah Whipple^s comins; to my father's and 
\ ^' ' making a considerable visit, aiid that she sent me two 
.poems, from her pen,— one on ^Creadon* and the 

- / i ' other on the ^SegeofSbiguntum,' if I recoiled rigbdy/* 

• Mrs. Allen was still living in 1842. The portraiu of 
, :!..' Dr. and Mrs. MacSparran, by Jdin Smibm, fell into 
the hands of the Allen family, as near kinsmen of the 
' subjeAs, that of the Dofior being afterwards given by 
. . • Charles Edward Allen (elder son of Frederic and Han- 
nah) to Bowdoin College, and that of Mrs* MacSparran, 
by his sister, Mrs. Margaret Elton, to the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 

040 ^^An Eppes of Salem^^ 

Litdeis known of Dr. Sylvester Gardiner's second wife, 

^ . Love Eppes, beyond her name. Inasmuch as the first 

. : • wife died in 1 77 1, it may be supposed that he married 

the second previously to his departure from Boston, 

i with the British troops, some five years later. There is 

C\ some reason to believe that she survived until about the 

^ ^w time of her husband's return to America, after the close 

%J^^^ of the Revoludon. 

041 ^^Caiharine GoUthwaite'' 

Catharine Goldthwaite, third wife of Dr. Gardiner, 
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bdongedin Boston, but it called a daughter of Thomai 
> GoUthwaite, of Penobscot. She was married to him 
Fdiruaiy 18 or 19, ijSs^she being twenty*^;^ yean 
of age and he seventjr-sbu Catharine GoMthwaite is 
said to have belonged to the family of die drugget Gold- 
thwaite, with whmn Dr. Gardiner was placed, when be 
firtt went to Boston, and who sent him to Enriand and 
France to study medicine. Bejrond the inidal W., the 
Chrisdan name of Mr. PowcU. the second husband of 
Mrs. Gardiner, does not appear, but it was probably 
'. WSlhun. He was, doubtless, of the family of the well- 
known Adam Powell (or Powel),ofNewpofft,'a warden 
- of Trinity Church in 1721-2, and a aon-InJaw of 
* Gabriel Bcmon. • * 

242 ''Tie Uiurgy of King's Ou^ir .. ' ! 

The name of Jcdm Gardiner is found,aloog with e^gfat 
! others, upon a committee appointed, in 1785, by the 
proprietors of King's Chapd, Boston, to revise tl^ lit- 
uigy of that church. When a report, embodying a muti- 
lated Bmk§fC$mmnt /Vtfjr/r, stripped of any recognition 
of the Hcuy Trinity, was presented fay the commktee, 
on June 19th of that year, John Gardiner is again seen 
among the twenty-eight voting for its adoption, with 
seven opposed. (Batcheldcr's History 9/ tbi Eastern DU- 
cesfy i. 400.) 

As Dr. Gardiner, the father of John Gardiner, had 
long been a noted Churchman of Boston and one of 
the most influential members of King's Chapel, as well 
as a churchwarden, when Dr. Henry Caner was its 
redor, immediately before the disturbance of thd Revo- 
lution, his son's course in this matter met, as is sug- 
gested in the text, with his particular and grave disap- 
proval. (History of Christ Church j GarJiniTy pp. 48, 57.) 
The following anecdote, communicated by a member 
of the Gardiner family, is not without point in this con- 
nediion. ^^ Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, in his will, gave and 
bequeathed to his son John om guinea; and to John's 
children he gave John's share in his worldly goods. 
When John in his turn came to make his will, he, per- 
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.. rhaps partly from force of example, biit evidently for 
' other good reasons, gave and bequeathed to bis son, 
John Sylvester John, ^ Mi pinny with tbi imagi and su^ 
firscripti^n oftbat b9obj Gi9rgi tbi Tbiri*** . > 

John Pitu (bom in Boston in 1738, died in 18 15), 
was a son of James Pitts, merchant, and a nephew of 
Governor Bowdoin, alluded to, in the sketch of Dr. 
Gardiner, in the text, as one of his correspondents. Mr. 
Pitts graduated at Harvard College, in 1757, and be- 
came a representative of Boston in several provincial 
•.. congresses, speaker of the house, and state senator. The 
Pitts fiunily was prominent in the Revolution, the house 
of James ritts being a resort of the Adamses and other 
patriots. Lendall Pitts, another son of James, was the 
' principal leader of the Boston Tea Party. Although on 
opposite sides, yet the Dodor and his younger friend had 
evidently not lost their original mutual afFedion and es- 
teem. 

044 ^^Dr. Cooper** 

The Rev. Samuel Cooper, D. D., was an intimate friend 
of John Adams and Benjamin Franklin and a man of 
distinguishedpatriotism.Hewasbornin Bostonin 1725, 
and died there just before the close of the year 1783, 
in which this letter of John Gardiner, where he is 
named, was written. Dr. Cooper graduated at Harvard 
College in 1743, and succeeded his father, the Rev. 
William Cooper, in the pastorate of the Brattle Street 
Church, continuing in the position until his death. He 
took a prominent part in politics, and was obliged to 
withdraw from Boston before the battle of Lexington, 
his church being occupied as barracks by the British 
troops. Dr. Cooper was the first president of the Society 
of Sciinci and Arti and was honoured by the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh with the degree of Dodor of Di- 
vinity^ 

245 ^' Count Dillonr 

Count Arthur Dillon, French soldier, took a promi 
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nent part in the capture of the island of St. Christo 
phcr from the British, and was appointed its governor, 
while John Gardiner lived in the West Indies. He was 
born in France in 1 7S0» and died upon the scaffold, in 
Pans, in 1794, having been accused, as commander of 
a division of the French army, of harbouring treason- 
able intentions towards the government. At the foot of 
the scaffold he cried, with a firm voice, " Vive le roi ! " 

246 " 7ke late fohn Sylvester John Gardiner, D. D." 
The birthplace of John Sylvester John Gardiner was 
Haverford West, South Wales, that being, probably, 
the residence of the Harries family, to which his mother 
belonged, although John Gardiner is said to have mar- 
ried her at St. Kitts. When the boy was five years of 
age, he was sent by his father from the island of St. Chris- 
topher, where they were then living, to Boston, to be 
withhis grandfather, Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, whoplaccd 
him under the tuition of Master Lovell. Later, from 
1 776 to 1 782, he attended the schools of Dr. Samuel 
Parr, at Colchester and Norwich in England. On his 
return to America, in 1 783, young Gardiner read law 
in Boston, but soon discovered that his inclinations were 
towards the study of divinity. He was, accordingly, or- 
dained a deacon, by Bishop Provoost, in New York, Oc- 
tober iS, 1787, and a priest, by the same, December 4, 
1 79 1. In 1792, Mr. Gardiner was elc&ed assistant 
minister of Trinity Church, Boston, teaching a classical 
school to supplement the meagre income of the Greene 
Foundation, until his succession to the reSorship after 
the decease of his chief. Bishop Parker. In 1813, the 
University of Pennsylvania conferred on him the de- 

tree of Doctor in Divinity. His wife, by whom he had 
ve children, they having been married in 17941 was 
Mary Howard. Hisdcath occurredat Harrowgate,Eng- 
land, whither he had gone in the unfulfilled hope of de- 
riving benefit from the voyage. He was concerned in 
the Monthly jintbo!ogy (^ Beiton Revieiv, the first pe- 
riodical of its kind in America. (Batchelder's Hhttry 
aftbtEaittm Dhcett, i. 567, 568.) - ; ,, 
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-# vr.^Ift Timitf Cbuicli in the dty of Bo•tDn^ endoted in 
ri • ~n finine of wiioiig|hft4ran tnd brast) is nuurUetaUet, 
'-'*// ^-'wUA reads:* .. :.'♦ I.. 

'^ '"' ' WB0 WM BOSK AT BAIlTlirOftD WBT, lOtlTB WALn 

-«.. !;:>.. McMaAinTAinriiiiivrnicwTniCBiiica-.; 
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WAS muaMomLr okmin in ticroft, ns. m^ isof^ 

''.C^^l /•:.'. AMP BOD OH A nnr TO Bn XATIVI tAMD , " 

AOID HXTT fIV& 

■. ! .'v^'Ji^/ .• ■ . I • ■ ■ . . ■ ; . , W 

: }iO.:... r.;'! HSWAfAMAN 

r. '.:-.'.':.'' •jnnr AMP TKUi; OnUCT OTFUKFOil AMD OP IKIC8 1 

...... A funoL WABML GDmoos AMD mcnsi . 

' ' *''^ *' *-'WM0 CMKI BIADINOi CAPAOOUt MEMOAT AMD UVILr WIT 

> • •' r«*' BBicaiD AMD ADOKMiD THi nrnotcoutsi OP un I 

. . .'.>. A SGBOIjyi WOSTBT OP FABI, BB CELEBIUTID MASTIRi 

A TiACHlS WBO mOTID THE TOVMO 
^BT Bn OWB ABDiNT LOVI AMD CKmCAL KMOWUDCB OP 

AMCBNT UTIKATVUi 
A CBBVnSB OP OSMVOO; GHmPOL, VMOSTBNTATIOUI PlBITi 
' A nUlOOia^ lAUtHlD, OONSHTINT AMD CHAMTABL^ 

, BOLBOMi AMD AVoiDiNO ncTABiAN ccnrntovsKim, 



SULOni Bl PBIACB»0 THI PBACTICAL PATTB Hi PBiOPttllD 

WITB A PUBS AMD MPtBISIVl ILOQIUNCBi 

A PAITOB DiVOTlD TO WM GRUBCH 

AMD DUPLY INDSAUD TO A PSQPLI 

AMDtT WHOM HI HAD FULFILLED FOR ALMOST FORTY YEARS, 

WITH EXEMPLARY FIDELITY, 
• THE MINCLED OFHCES OF FRIENDSHIP AND REUGION. 

BB REMAINS LIE BURIED IN FANNEL CHURCH YARD, 

BEAR HARROWCATE, Of YORKSHIRE, ENGLANa 

HB MEMORY LIVES HERS 

IN THE HEARTS OF AFFECTIONATE PARISHIONERS, 

WHO WOULD THUS PERPETUATE 

A JUST COMMEMORATION OF EXCELLENT SERVICE, 

TRIED WORTH AND IRREPARABLE LOSS. 

Under the tablet is this inscription in bronze: 

THE ABOVE TABLET, Wmi ITS INSCRIPTION BY THE HISTORIAN PRES^ 
COTT, WAS RESCUED BY A GREAT GRANDSON OF THE RECTOR THEREIN 
COMMEMORATED^ PROM THE FLAMES WHICH DESTROYED TRINrFY 
CHUROI, SUMMER STREET, m THE GREAT BOSTON FIRE, NOV. 9^ iSts- IT 
U TBS OMLT BBUC PROM THE INTERIOR OP THAT CHURCH. 
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"Sam' Broiane, 0/ South Kingstown" 
Samuel Brown, baptized as an adult by Dr. MacSpar- 
, ran, November 15, 1731, and later 2 warden of St. 
Paul's Church, is frequently referred to in the Narra- 

■ pnsett Parish Register from 1731 to 1761. The re- 
peated occasions on which his name occurs in the Doc- 

■ tor's Diary and the ordinary, homely charaflcr of the 
< incidents noted — heading casks, nailing a box, and bor- 
rowing a bushel of rye — indicate the terms of neigh- 
bourly familiarity on which he stood with his rc3or. 
Samuel Brown had at least two sons, Jeremiah and 
Zcpbaniah, and two daughters, Penelope and Freclove. 
There is reason to believe that he, as well as Daniel, 
and, perhaps, William Brown, of Kingstown, was a 
son of Jeremiah Brown (died 1690), of Ncwpon and 
Kingstown, third son of the well-known Chad Brown, 
of Providence, although Mr. Austin {GcntaUgicat Dic- 
ihnary of Rhode Island, p. 260) says that there is no di- 
rect evidence to show it. The late Mrs. Robinson, the 
author of The Haxerd Family ofRhede Island, however, 
claimed to have met with certain documents, in which 
Daniel and Samuel Brown call themselves sons of Jere- 
miah and speak of Williamas their brother. The fafl that 
the names of Samuel's children, Jeremiah and Penelope 
(the former frequently), occur among the accepted 
descendants. of Chad Brown, seems also to add some 
probability to this theory. It is doubtful whether or not 
the William Brown, referred to by Daniel and Jeretniah 
as their brother, is the grandfather of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor George Brown, of that name. In all documents, 
he spelled his name Browne, and is said, by Mr. Updike, 
under an entry in the Parish Register of April 24, 1 768, 
to have belonged to a family which emigrated from 
Glasgow, Scotland, and settled in South Kingstown. 

"Hannah remained unmarried." : . ., , 
Dr. MacSparran, in his Diary, Odober 11 , 1 75 1 , lays, 
*'I got home well, through God's goodness and found 
Hannah Minturn." She was, at that timci, about six- 
teen years of age. 
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049. ^^ England being at that time at war!* 

ThcTreatyof Aix-Ia-Chapelle, made in 1748, restored 
peace to Europe for a few years. As William Minturn 
was not, at that date, more than fifteen years of age, the 
war between France and England, here referred to, 
must have been the French and Irutian War^ which broke 
out about 1 754, when he was just coming of age, or the 
■ Seven Tear? War^ in which George II further involved 
his kingdom a couple of years later. 

n^q "Dr. Senter:' 

Isaac Senter, physician, was born, in New Hampshire, 
in 1755, and died, in Newport, in 1799. He early re- 

... paired to the chief town of Rhode Island, then famed 
for its medical superiority, and studied with Dr. Tho- 
.; mas Mofiatt, soon becoming a surgeon in the Revolu- 
tionary army. After accompanying Benedi A Arnold on 
his expedition to Quebec and writing an interesting 
account of it for the Bulletin of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania^ he finally settled in Newport, where he 
was quickly recognized as one of the most eminent sur- 
• geons in the State. He was ele^ed an honorary mem- 
ber of several foreign medical societies and contributed 
important articles to the journals of his profession. In 

• . a somewhat wider sphere, he was honoured also by 
being made for many years president of the Rhode Is- 
land Society of the Cincinnati. The Rev. Dr. Chan- 
ning alludes, with enthusiasm, in a letter of reminis- 
cences, to ^ Dr. Isaac Senter, a physician of extensive 
pradice, who was thought to unite, with great experi- 
ence, a rare genius in his profession, and whose com- 
manding figure rises before me, at the distance of forty- 
five years, as a specimen of manly beauty, worthy the 
chisel of a Grecian sculptor,'' 

A daughter of Dr. Senter became the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. N. B. Crocker, for many years refior of St. John's 
Church, Providence, a number of their descendants 
still representing in Rhode Island their distinguished 
Revolutionary ancestor. 
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a^i ^^George Gibbsy Esq** 

George Gibbs, son of George and Hannah, was bom 
in Newport, May, 1735. He married Mary Channing, 
Odober 9, 1768, by whom he had ten children* His 
eldest son, also named George n>orn in Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, January 791776; aied at Sunswick, now 
Astoria, Long Island, August 6, 1833), became noted 
as the colledor of the largest cabinet of minerals ever 
seen in the United Sutes up to that time. It contained 
above twen^ thousand specimens and is now the pro- 
perty of Yale University. 

George Gibbs, the subjed of this Note, was one of 
the most prominent members of Trinity Parish, New- 
port, during about a half century, few other names ap- 
pearing so often as his upon the parish records. As it 
disappears, however, after i804,and as his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Gibbs, is named as a large contributor to a new 
church bell, in March, 1 805, it is likely that Mr. Gibbs 
died previously to this date. 

152 ^^Penelopey daughter of Benjamin Greened 

The youthful intimacy of Penelope Greene and Na- 
thanael seems to have resulted not so much from near 
relationship as from the following circumstances: The 
father of Mrs. Penelope (Greene) Minturn was " Ben- 
jamin Greene, of Newport/' a son of "John Greene, 
of Potowomut." John Greene's farm, inherited from 
his father, Thomas, was in the eastern part of Poto- 
womut, now (1907) the country seat of Mr. Moses 
Brown Ives Goddard, whose house is pi^ured in an- 
other place. After Mr. Greene's death, in 1757, *^ '^^" 
came the residence of his son, Richard, known as" King 
Richard," noted for his generous hospitality and ele- 
gant style of living. Penelope Greene must often have 
come over from Newport to visit at her grandfather's, 
during the first eleven years of her life (occurring previ- 
ously to his death), as well as later, at her uncle Richard's, 
during the nine remaining years before her marriage. 

As Penelope was but four years the junior of her 
cousin Nathanael, the future Major-General, and was 
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" frequently staying only a couple of miles away from 
■ I his father's house at the Forge, it was natural, as re- 
: ; lated in the text, that the two should be, at this period, 
',, 1 .r.much together. Nathanael's father, Nathanael, ^the 
. Quaker Preacher," and Penelope's grandfather, John, 
. f were second cousins, their grandfathers, James and 
Thomas Greene, being brothers and sons of John 
Greene, surgeon, the originator of the family in War- 
wick. It is not impossible, however, that there was a 
• closer consanguinity through some other line. But, in 
any case, the evident mutual congeniality of Natha- 
nael and Penelope compensated for amy lack of near- 
ness in cousinship. 

When General Greene was married to Katherine 
Littlefield, July 20, 1 7749 he showed his friendship for 
Miss Mary Greene, a daughter of ^ King Richard " and 
a first cousin of Penelope (Greene) Minturn, by ad- 
dressing to her the following autograph invitation to 
the wedding: 

Nathanael Greene ^ present their compliments to Aftss 
Kitty Littlefield j Polly Greene and desires thefa^ 
' vor of her company at William Greenis Esq. the 20^ this 
I . instant at 10 0* clock a,m. 

William Greene, afterwards Governor, lived at Greene 
' Farm, in Warwick, near East Greenwich. 

as3 ''ftniliamr 

. The younger William Minturn's son, Robert Bowne 

. Minturn, and his grandson, Robert Bowne Minturn, 

junior, have been well-known and highly respe Aed mer- 

t chants and philanthropists of New York during the cen- 

. . tuiy just passed (1907). 

■ 

, Caroline, the fourth child of Jonas and Esther Min- 
' * turn, of New York (bom in 1806), married Prescott 
Hall, of that city. David Prescott Hall, sixth child of 
Caroline and Prescott, married Florence, daughter of 
. Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston. Frances, the seventh 
child of Jonas and Esther Minturn (born 181 2), mar- 
ried, Odobeir 12, 1838, Thomas Robinson Hazard, of 
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Vaucluse, Rhode Island, known as ^^ Shepherd Tom.** 
{The Hazard Family of Rhode Island^ pp. 78,1 22.) Jo- 
nas, the ninth child of Jonas and Esther Minturn (bom 

: 1 8 1 9), married Abby West, of Bristol, Rhode Island. 

: Their daughter, Mary Minturn, married Charles Pot- 
ter, of Newport, now {1 907) deceased, only son of the 
late Charles Potter, ot Providence. 

255 ^^ Esther^ daughter of William 7*. Robinson J* 

. William T. Robinson^ was a grandson of Governor 
William Robinson and also a grandson of Thomas 

; Richardson,'*** of Newport, and Mary W2mton,his wife9 
sister of Governor Gideon Wanton, and a great-great- 
grandson of the first Edward Wanton, of Scituate, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

256 '' Rn/ Mr. Sam' Seaiury:' 

The place of birth of Samuel Seabury, the father of 
the first Bishop of Connecticut and Rhode Island, was 
. Groton,.. Connecticut, and the date July 8, 1706. He 
began his collegiate education at New Haven, but re- 
moved, before graduation, to Cambridge. His ordina- 
I tion, by the Bishop of London, occurred in 1 730. The 
publications of the Rev. Mr. Seabury, now remaining, 
are a Sermon preached at New London^ in 1742^ and a 
pamphlet entitled A Mode it Reply to a Letter from a 
Gentleman to his friend in Dutchess County (New York, 
1 759). Dr. MacSparran refers to Mr. Seabury familiarly 
in his Diary, 

The statement of Mr. Updike, in the text, that it 
was through intercourse with the Dodlor that Mr. Sea- 
bury became an Episcopal clergyman, after having of- 
ficiated for three or four years as a licensed preacher of 
the Congrcgationalists, seems to rest upon family tra- 
dition, there having been an interval of but twenty years 
between the death of Mr. Seabury and the birth of the 
author. The further attribution of instrumentality in the 
building of St. James's Church, New London, to Dr. 
MacSparran is justified by the Doftor's testimony in 
America Disse£led (Appendix A), where he says, " I 
myself began one church by occasional visits among 
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. - them, at a place called New London/' and by the evi- 
dence of a letter of the Rev. Dr. Hallam, given in the 
accompanying Note. The Seabury Memorial Chapel, 
at Groton, perpetuates the memoiy of the origin of the 
family in that town. It is interesting to note that the 
church at Hempstead, where Mr. Seabury exercised his 
ministry for twenty-two years, celebrated its second 
centennial in 1903. ^Of the eighty-four missionaries 
on the Society's list in New England, more than one- 
fourth were brought up dissenters. Among these were 
Samuel Seabury father of the first American Bishop); 
Timothy Cutler, President of Yale (Presbyterian) Col- 
lege; and Edward Bass, the future Bishop of Massa- 
chusettt.*' {Digist ofS. P. G. Ricordsy p. 44.) 

257 ** Elizabeih Powfl of Narragansetty 

^Mrs." Elizabeth Powel does not, as might be sup- 
posed, appear to have been previously married, this be- 
ing her maiden name, as a daughter of Adam Powcl, 
(or Powell), of Newport. The above title is given her as 
a token ot resped, in accordance with a prevailing cus- 
tom of the period in which she lived, Mrs. MacSparran 
being called, in the Parish Register, at the time of her 
marriage, when only seventeen, ^^ Mrs. Hannah Gar- 
' diner" and Miss Martha Updike being styled by Dr. 
MacSparran, in his Diary (July 24, 1 743), " Mrs. Patty 
Updike.'' The mother of Elizabeth Powel was Hes- 
ter (or Esther) Bemon, to whom Adam Powel was 
married May 30, 17 13. Both Elizabeth and her sister 
Esther are said to have been educated in Boston. 

258 ^^Ahigaily a daughter of Thomas Mumford** 
Thomas Mumford was born April i, 1687, almost 
certainly in Kingstown, Rhode Island, being the eld- 
est son of Thomas (born 1656), of Kingstown, and 
a grandson of the original Thomas (born 1625), of 
Portsmouth and Kingstown, who, with others, pur- 

* chased a lai^ trad of land called Pettaquamscutt, Janu- 
ary 20, 1657-8. He had brothers, Joseph, Benjamin, 
and Richard, living in Narragansett, in Dr. MacSpar- 
ran's day, and, witib himself, mentioned in the Diary. 
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Thomas Mumford married, first, in 1704-5, Hannah 
Robinson, and second, January 3, 1705-6, Hannah 
Remington, who became the mother of his four chil- 
dren. His daughter Abigail, who married the Rev. Mr. 
Scabury, was bom September 3, 1 7 10, being but twenty- 
one years of age ac che time of her death, her son Sam- 
' ud, the future Bishop, having been born November 30, 
'*' ' 1729. In 1749, it is interesting to note, Mr. Seabury 
• >■•■'<' Bold to Christopher Phillips one hundred and ten acres 
of land "bounded southeast by Cozzens* Brook," near 
the present Allenton and Silver Spring, in North Kings- 
town, it being a trad which may have come to him 
through his hrstwife, Abigail Mumford, or, more prob- 
ably,*" through his second wife, Elizabeth Powcl, it 
having been apparently the farm of her mother. 

259 "Judge lleimt, of Tower Hill." 

James Helme was born May 7, 1710, and died May 
19, 1777, being a memb«t_of a famtly^'^-of great re- 
speilability and influence in the State. Previously to be- 
ing made chief justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, in 1 767, he was judge of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas. A further notice of the Hclmes will be 
found below, under entries of September 2i, 1740, and 
December 3, 1 746. 

Mrs. James Helme, although her father was s^led 
Adam Powcl (or Powell), of Newport, was a resident of , 
North Kingstown at the time of her marriage, in 1 738, 
having, after the death of her father, December 24^ 
1 725, removed to Narragansett, with hermotherandsis- 
, ter Elizabeth. Mr. Powel was a vestryman of Trinity 
Church, Newport, or a warden, from about 1719 to, 
apparently, the time of his death. The Powek must 
have taken up their residence in North Kingstown 
before 1731, as, during that year, the name "Ester 
Powel" is found upon a subscription list of St. Paul's, 

I , Narragansett, as a contributor of £1 lox. After the 

marriage of Esther Powel to Mr. Helme, Mrs. Powcl 

appears to have left her farm and gone to live at Tower 

;, Hill, where she died in 1746. Her sister, Mrs. Cod- 
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- — dington, alto removed firom Newport to Namg^uiiett 
about 1739. 



..*:-. .MatthewRobiiisonyEsq.)liereiiientk>ned,liadremoved^ 

;•.:.. « few yean prevMudy^fixmi Newport to Narnganiett, 

1 and was then living upon his estate of ^HopeweU,^ 

/:'.:. situated a little to the west of the present Kingston 

^.: station (i907)9and now marked by the ruined chimnejr 

of his dwellu^ Mr. Robinson sind Mr. Helme were 

■ , almost exaA contemporaries) havii^ been bon^ but a 

.,: ; . year apart. A somewhat extended notice of the former 

',.; will be found below (VoL iL p. 13). 

a6i ^At ihi age of eightf^ewn.** 

lAsuSabarft age, at the time of her dovth. In Feb- 
ruary, 1799, appears to be overstated. In the text, bv 
,:/. two or three years. Mr. Mason, in the ^jiJitfZr ^ Tri- 
, :.. mtf Cbunb^ Niwp9rt 0>. 31), records the date of the 
. ..; marriage of her parents, Adam Powell and Hester Ber- 
' . . non, as May 30, 1713. 

a6^ ' ^Samuel, the tUest jm." 

Trustworthy authorities give November 30, 1729, as 
the date of Bishop Seabury's birth, not 1728. He was 
ordained to the diaconate by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
December 21, 1753, and to the priesthood, by the 
Bishop of Carlisle, two days laten His first settlement, 
in 1 754, in New Brunswick, was in the town of that 
name, in New Jersey. In 1 775, he was driven from his 
mission and carried a prisoner to Connedicut. From 
1 7 78 to 1 782,he lived upon Staten Island. Mr. Seabury 
was, in 1783, iUQid Bishop of Connedicut, by the 
Church of England clergy of the State, not merely r/- 
C9mmtndid for the office, as stated in the text. 

263 "Afr. Granville Sharp* s account.** 

Granville Sharp, a grandson of Archbishop Sharp, of 

' York, was, at the period under review, a distinguished 

' ' philanthropist and accomplished scholar. He was born 

in Durham, England, in 1 734, and brought up to the 
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l>ar,aIthough he never pra£liscd. He first attrafled pub- 
lic atieniion through the rescue of 2 negro from hit 
master and the consequent establishment of the right 
of sbvcs to their liberty, on English soil. At a later 
time Mr. Sharp founded a colony of liberated Africans 
in Sierra Leone, devoting his pen to the antisUvery 
cause and becoming instrumental in the formation of 
a society for the abolition of negro slavery. He also 
justly apposed the impressment of seamen and advo- 
cated, CO 2 somewhat visionary extent, Pariiamentaty 
reform. In exaflly what capacity Mr. Sharp interveneil 
in the matter of the application of Dr. Seabury to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for episcopal consecration, 
except, perhaps, as a general philanthropist, is not quite 
apparent. Although a zealous member of the Established 
Church of England, and sincerely solicitous for the 
supply of the episcopate to America, he does not seem 
to have occupied any official position. At a later date, 
he expressed his doubts on the regularity of Scottish 
Episcopacy and his deep interest in promoting the in- 
trodui^lion of the English succession Into America^ 
through correspondence with the Rev. Dr. Manning, the 
Baptist head of Rhode Island College, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, "President of the State of Pennsylvania," Mr. 
Adams, the first ambassador from the United States to 
England, and Dr. Rush, a noted Presbyterian physician 
of Philadelphia. When Bishop White and Bishop Pro- 
voost were in England they became acquainted with Mr. 
Sharp, whom the former called "that worthy person," 
while, at the same time, in thanking him for hia benev<^ 
lent zeal, he betrayed some apprehension, by cautioning 
him as to the presentation of their cause to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whom he was, at that time, on 
his way to visit. (Bishop White's MtmeirSy pp. I35, 
136.) Mr. Sharp died in 1813,3 bachelor, in chambers 
in the Temple. Through his intimacy with those high 
in authority as well as his disinterested earnestness 2nd 
, large ability, he had been able to render substantial aid 
towards the promotion of an understanding between the 
English Church and the American. His services were 
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T ^inTaluaUe, likewise, in conviiiciiig ditsenten and Pkts- 
bfteriins in the New WoiU ofuieproprietyof estib- 
lishing Epiicopeqr in the United Statet..(Digeit of S. 
P. G. Records, pp. 749, 750.) 

|. **Thi wry w^ihj Md kanui Dr. Mown!* 

, In 1784, Afchbishop Moore had, but recently, been ^^ 

elevated tothe see of Canteibuiy, in succession to Areh- 
^ bishop Corawallis, who had died the previous year. In 
: . fiid the letter of the convention of Connedicut deigy, 

in X 783, introducing Dr. Seabuiy for consecration, was 

addressed to the Arehbishop of York, the appcuntment 
;. of a successor to the late Archbishop of Cameibury not 

being, at the time it was written, yet known in America. 
; (Bishop White's Mmmrs^ pp. 83, 324.) Eventually, 

however, the application appears, when it was found 

that the chair of Canterbuxy lad been filIed,tohave beoi 
' presented to Archbishc^ Moore. In view of the new 
• prehte's inexperience in his position and of the novelnr 

and difficulty of the problem presented for solution, tt 

does not seem unreasonable that he should have pleaded 

for time for considerttion. 
John Moore was bom in 1733. His first high pre* 

ferment was to the deanship of Canteibuiy. Later he 
• was made Bishop of Bangor, holding the see from 1 776 

until his recommendation to the King, by Bishop Lowth, 

for the archi-episcopal throne of Canterbuiy. He died ! 

in 1805.. f 

\ "^ General Convention!^ I . 

The General Convention, properly so called, that is, i 

one duly commissioned to represent the Church and | 

authorized to give law to it, was not established until | 

1 789. Previously to that year there had been convened f 

several voluntary or inchoate assemblages of the clergy \ 

or of the clergy and laity, of different States, in 1784, | 

1 785, and 1 786. The one to which Mr. Sharp referred | 

as ^^a General Convention adually appointed in Ame- ; 

rica, for the cle&ion of bishops,*' was probably the ;. 

meeting which finally opened in Philadelphia on Sep- > . 
tember 27, 1785, it having been proposed at a previ- 
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billy, as Bishop of Coiiiie£Uoat, to take place in the 
chapd, within his house at Long Acre. Of the other 
two uniting in this aA, Robert Kilgour was Bishop of 
Aberdeen ud Primus of the Episcopid Church of Scot- 
•' land, and Arthur Petrie, Bishop of Moray and Ross, 
odhr one of the four existing Scottish bishops fiuling to 

a68. "^ Tathi ami JFilmr 

The dying need of episcopal supervisbn, in America, 
•.so long disregarded by the authorities of the Church 
of En^and, mduced the Rev. John Talbot, reAor of 
St. Maiy's Church, Buriington, New Jewey, while on 
' a visittothe old countiy, at a date variously given fmn 
1722 to.1724, to receive q^iscopal orders at the hands 
of the non-juring bishops. Not far from the same time, 
• ' the Rev. Robert Welton, also, redor of White Chapel, 
was consecnoedy in the same way,to theepiscopal of- 
fice, accompanying Talbot on his return to America 
- ' and becoming reAor of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 
The attempt to introduce bishops, in this siurcptitious ' 
and irregular way, however, entirely miscarried. The 
two recipients of the office were compelled to keep 
didr po^don a secret, and cannot be confidently as- 
serted to have performed any episcopal ad, although 
there are traditions that Talbot occasionally adminis- 
tered confirmation. Upon the fads becoming known, 
Welton was required, by an order of the Privy Coun- 
cil, to return to England, while Talbot was inhibited 
by the Bishop of London from officiating, living in re- 
tirement until his death, in 1727. 

He had been a missionary companion of the Rev. 
George Keith, in his organizing tour of America, in 
1 702-4, and had remained settled over his New Jersey I 

parish from 1 705 to 1 7 24. Having been the first resident [ 

of the S. P. G. in that State, he was styled ^^ the Apostle \ 

of the New Jersey Church/* Even after his inhibition ; 

and discharge from the Society, his old Burlington con- | 

gregation, as well as the vestry of Christ Church, Phila- • 

dclphia, unanimously petitioned him for his services. { 

I 
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the Thirty-nine Articles," is not found in the Pre- 
face of the American Book of Common Prayer. In the 
. Proposed Book only twenty ** Articles of Religion ** were 
introduced. (Bishop Perry's Preface to Prober's His-- 
torj of the Book of Common Prayer^ pp. xxiii-xxvi.) It 
was not until 1801 that the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
' English Church were adopted, in their' entirety, with 
some comparatively unimportant alterations and omis- 
- - sions, by the General Convention. (/^., p. xxxii.) 

* 

aya ** ^he New American Prayer Book.*^ 

This term refers to an altered form of the English Book 

. of Common Prayer^ prepared, in part, by the General 
Convention of 1 785 (although not formally adopted by 

. it), and completed by a committee of publication. This 

4' work was published in the spring of 1786, under the 

title of The Book of Common Prayer as revised and pro- 

posed to the Use of the Protestant Episcopal Churchy and 

. has always been known, in the Church, as the Proposed 
Book. Bishop White {Memoirs^ p. 118) declared con- 
cerning it, ^ On the whole it was evident that, in re- 
gard to the liturgy, the labours of the Convention had 
not reached their objeft." The Proposed Book was never 
ratified by any General Convention, and was gradu- 
ally laid aside, as having failed to commend itself to the 
' ' Church's acceptance. (Bishop Perry's Preface to Proc- 
ter, &c., pp. xxvii, xxviii.) As the certificate of the 
Prothonotary, authorizing its publication, bears date 
April I, 1786, the volume could have arrived in Eng- 
land but a short time before Mr. Sharp, on the follow- 
ing July 17th, waited on the Archbishop with what he 
called, in only a very loose and unauthorized sense, 

• "the New American Prayer Book." 

^73 "0» his return to this country. ^^ j 

It is interesting to note, in view of the fa£^ that Bishop | 

' f Seabury eventually became the diocesan of Rhode Is- I 
land, that he appears to have officiated in this State, 

after his return from consecration, before reaching > 

Conne&icut. The Parish Register of Trinity Church, * 
Newport,shows that,on June26, i785,Thomas Gros- 
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. venor of Conaeftiait was married to Ann Mumfocd, 
. . i> by the Rt. Rer. Bishop Seabuiy. Mr. Mason, In his 
. ' Annals 9f Trinity Church (p. 172), certifies that the 
.' . Bishop landed at Halifax, reaching Newport, June asth, 
on his way to New London, performing, on the fol- 
lowing day, the above marriage, and prcachii^, in Tri- 
nity Qiurch, his first sermon after his return, from H^ 
. brews xiL i, a. 

274 ^'EUOid Bishop of Rhode Island:\ 

f At the convention held in Newport, November 18, 

X790, three Churches being represented, it wasvoied 

; that die Right Rev. Father in God, Samud Seabury, 

D. D., Bishop of the Church of ConneAicut, be and is 

.. hereby iff ibv^ Bishop of the Church of this State. 

^'Jged sixiy^ghtr ' \ 

There are slight variations of statement as to the date 
of Bishop Saiburv*s birth. Appleton's Qfcltpmiiim $f 
Amirican Bi^grafiy givto h as Novembtf 30, 1729, 
;.., making him, at ^ time of his death, sixty-six years of 
age, rather than as above. Mr«< Updike, in the. text, 
gives 1728 as the year, making his age sixiy^-seven, 
when he died, thus agreeing with the inscription on his 
tomb. The identity of the ^Thompson,'* on whose au- 
.. thority this and other fads about the Bishop are here 
given, as well as the source of some of the other quota- 
tions, does not plainly appear. 

276 ''His son, Samuel Seabury, D.D:' 

The third Samuel Seabury was born in New London, 
June 9, 1 801, and died in New York city,0£lober 10, 
1872. He was ordained deacon in 1826 and priest in 
1828, by Bishop Hobart, receiving the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity from Columbia College in 1837. From 
1834 until 1849, ^^ ^^ editor of The Churchman^ a 
newspaper since discontinued and having no connec- 
tion with the contemporaneous (1907) journal of that 
title. From 1838 to 1868, he served as re£^or of the 
Church of the Annunciation, as noted in the text, and, 
from 1862 until his death, he was Professor of Bibli- 
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~ -cal Learning, in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York. His reputation rests largely upon his editorial 
. writings, through which he exercised a wide influence, 
during a period of much ecclesiastical disturbance. 
Among the other writings of Dr. Seabury are A His- 
torical Siitcb of j/ugustinty Bishop of Hippo; The Con-- 

. tinuity of the Church of England in thi Sixteenth Century ; 
The Supremacy and Obligation of Conscience^ and The 
Theory and Use of the Church Calendar ^ in the Measure^ 
ment and Distribution of Time* 

William Jones Seabury, D. D., a son of Dr. Seabury 
and the present representative of the family, was bom, 

. in New York, January 25,1837, and graduated at Co- 
lumbia College in 1856. He succeeded his father as 
xcQioT of the Church of the Annunciation and, since 
1873, has been Professor of Ecclesiastical Polity and 
Law in the General Theological Seminaiy. 

277 "//iV influence was most important.** 

A letter written by Bishop Seabury to the Rev. Dr. 
Smith of Maryland, August 15, 1785, just previously 
to the so-called General Convention held at Philadel- 
phia in September of that year (Bishop White's Me- 
moirsypp. 338-48), sets forth his individual convictions 
upon several points, particularly as to the admission of 
lay members into synods and the inherence of the power 
of government in the episcopal office, in opposition to 
those who maintained that the peculiar powers of a bi- 
shop, beyond those of a presbyter, were limited to ordi- 
nation and confirmation. It was largely due to the in- 
fluence of the Bishop of Connecticut that, in the con- 
stitution adopted by the General Convention at the ses- 
sion of September and O&ober, 1 789, in amendment 
of that adopted in the session of the previous July, the 
House of Bishops was given the right to originate and 
propose zSts for the concurrence of the other house of 
Convention; and to negative such a£b, proposed by the 
other house, as they might disapprove. (Bishop White's 
MemoirSy pp. 421-3.) But the most notable result of 
Bishop S^bury's dire&ing power was his well-known 
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'~iSion, rererrei] to in the text, in the matter of sec 

' ing the restoration to the Consecration Prayer, in the 
Ho]y Communion Office, of the Oblstion and Invo 

li cation, found in the First Book of King Edward VI 
and retained in the Scottish OiEcc, in accordance with 
the " Concordate," which he had signed at the time of 

' his consecration. (Bishop Perry's Preface to Prober's 
Hiitery tiftbt Boti af Cemmnn Prayer-, pp. viii, xxix,and 

> Dr. Samuel Hart's article on the Prayer Book, in the 
Church CjcUfaedia, p. 606.) 

Bishop White {Memoirs^ p. 1 79J pays a cordial tri- 
bute lo the elevated spirit displayed oy his brother from 
Connc£bcut while the two, in 1789, in the absence of 
Bishop Provoost, were sitting as the House of Bishops, 
remarking: "To this day, jhere are recolledcd with 
Eatisfa£tion the hours which were spent with Bishop 

' Seabury on the important subjcfls which came before 

'' them; and especially the Christian temper wliich he 
' manifested all along." While the original views of Bi- 

I ' ' shop Seabury as Co the admission of lay members into 
lynods do not appear to have been insisted on and, in 
any case, did not finally prevail, lay delegates being 

' ' admitted into his own convention from 1792 onward, 
yet it is curious to note the survival of a trace of his 
' theory in the exclusive membership of clergymen upon 
the Standing Committee of Conncdiicut (with the ex- 
ception of a single year), up to the present day. (Dr. 
Han's article on Conne^cut, in the Cbttreb Oftbfat- 
4ia^ p. 1 72.) 

[78 "Mr. William Mumferd." 

William Mumford was married at Newport, May 27, 
1729, to Elizabeth, the only daughter of the Rev. 
James Honyman, by Dean Berkeley, it being the only 
instance, so far as is recorded in the Church R^jster, 
of the Dean's performing a marriage during his resi- 
dence on the Island. If, as is probable, this William 
Mumford is identical with the one of that name, who 
was a brother of Thomas,*" Joseph, Benjamin, and 
Richard Mumford, frequently mentioned in Dr. Mao- ' 
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' '^Spamn's Diary ^ he was born in what is now South 
Kingstown, Februaiy 1 8, 1 694, Soon after the second 
' : baptism, here recorded, probably in 1736, Mrs. Mum- 
. ' • ford died, her remains lying buried in Trinity church- 
■ .' yard. The statement of Mr. Mason {jtnnah of Trinity 
Churchy p. 47), that she died in 1730, is plainly an er- 
ror, depending, probably, upon misreading a partially 
defaced tombnstone, inasmuch as, according to the re- 
cord in the text. Dr. MacSparran baptized her infant 
daughter, August 15, 1734. At a later date, Mr. Mum- 
■ ford appears to have removed to Newport, where he 
was ele^led, in 1 738, a warden of Trinity Church, and 
• in 1745 was permitted to occupy a part of the Na- 
■ thaniel Kay estate. 

nyg^'Mrs^mckham:' 

. Four brothers of this name, Benjamin, Thomas, Sam- 

. : uel, and Charles, were living in Newport, at this period, 

being conspicuous members of Trinity parish, and all, 

no doubt on account of their following the sea, enjoying 

the prefix of Captain^ to their names. They appear to 

' have been favourites of Dr. MacSparran, who mentions 
them familiarly in his Diary. As they were young men, 
it is not improbable that ^^Mrs. Wickham" was their 

. mother, although, inasmuch as Benjamin had been mar- 
ried, on September 1 1, 1 733, at St. Paul's Church,Lon- 
don, to Rebecca Watmough, it is not impossible that 
it was she who aded as godmother of Cecilia Mum- 
ford, on this occasion. 

a8o ^^At the solicitation of the wardens*^ 

The letter of the Society, here referred to, was dated 
September 29, 1 702, and signed by not only the war- 
dens, William Brinley (son of the original Francis Brin- 
ley), and Robert Gardner [x/V] , (son of the original 
George Gardiner), but also John Lockyer (Mason's 
Annah of Trinity Churchy pp. 13-16), the missionary, 

, . who had been officiating in Newport for one or two 
years and had succeeded in gathering around him a con- 
siderable flock. Why Mr. Lockyer did not desire him- 
self to remain on, why he was not able to do so, and, 
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" jttidor, MB preyottiromhaly the gwrenior and colleAor 
of Rhode Itlandlfaiidodiefi.. After the tri^ had lasted 
two dajSY twent)r««x of the pirates were con vided and 
sentenced to be hanged. It was these abandoned men, 
whom Mr. HohTman, with, doubtless, the earnestness 
and drdessness chartfierixing all his labours, sought 
to prepare for their fate— > with what succea is now un* 
known. The execution occurred on Gravelly Point and 
-' the bodies of the ytdinu were buried between h^ and 
low water, on the beach of Goat Island, where the Tor- 
' ' pedo Station is now situated. 

a84 '^The lau Himy Butt:' , 

<*The manuscript histoiy of Trini^ Church" here al- 
luded to, having been annotated hj the Rev. Fnnds 
Vinton, D. D., redor of the parish from 1840 to 1844, 
and brought down to the your 1842, was included,!^ 
Mr. Updike, in this work and will be found bek>w, in 
the second volume. Hennr Bull, the author of the 
sketch, is believed to have been the distinguished dti- 
scn of Newport, of that name, who was bom there 
' August 29, I778,and died OAober 12, 1841. He was 
a descendbmt of Governor Henry BuU,*^^ who was 
one of the original purchasere of the island of Aquid- 
neck, havif^ arrived at Boston, in the ship Jama^ from 
London, in 1635, and at Portsmouth, on Rhode Island, 
March 7, 1638. The Henry Bull, under consideration, 
was,for nearlv twenty years, a leading and useful mem- 
ber of the General Assembly, and wrote a valuable • 
series of papers, known as ^ Memoirs of Rhode Island" 
and published in Thi Rhode Island Republican* (Ma- 
son's Annals of Trinity Churchy p. 325.) 

285 ^ A bust portrait:' 

This portrait is said, by Mr. Mason (^Annals of Trinity 
Churchy p. 95), to have been painted by an artist named 
Gaines. In 1 744, it was engraved in mezzotint, the re- 
sult forming one of the earliest specimens of that style 
of art, in America. The pidure was given to the church 
by Mrs. Francis Malbone, a granddaughter of Mr. 
Honjrmaiu 
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in a memorandum, as one of the attorneys for Massa- 
chusetts. 

288 ^^ Robert Auchmuty^ son of Judge Auchmuiy** 
Robert Auchmu^, junior, was born in Boston and died 

... in Maiylebone, London, in December, 1788. He was 
one of the counsel for the soldiers engaged in the Bos- 
ton Massacre. Great excitement was aroused in Bos- 
ton, in 1 773, when Franklin sent thither, from Europe, 
certain political letters, which had been written in 
America, by Robert Auchmuty, junior, and Governor 
Thomas Hutchinson. 

289 ^^Govemor ff^anton.** 

Tliis was Governor Joseph Wanton, who served,in that 
capacity, from 1769 to November 7, 1775, when he 
' ' ' was deposed for opposition to the will of the Assem- 
' ' bly of Rhode Island and supposed sympathy with the 
Royalists. Among the chief causes tending towards this 
result was Governor Wanton's acceptance of the un- 
popular appointment on the Gaspee Commission, re- 
ferred to in the text. Three members of the Wanton 
family, viz., his father, William, his uncle, John, and 
his cousin, Gideon, had previously served as colonial 
governors of Rhode Island. Governor Joseph Wan- 
ton was esteemed and admired for his amiable disposi- 
tion, his elegant manners, and his handsome person. 
His portrait and that of his wife appear in this work. 

190 ^^Daniel Horsmanden.^* 

Judge Horsmanden was born in Kent, England, in 
1 69 1, and died on Joy Island, New York, September 
28, 1778. He became chief justice in 1763, as also 
president of the council. He lies buried in Trinity 
church-yard. New York city. 

291 ''Peter Oliverr 

Judge Oliver was bom in Boston, March 26, 1713, 
and died in Birmingham, England, October I3> I79i« 
It is singular that, while not a lawyer, he was appointed 
a justice of the Supreme Court, September 14, 1756, 
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^ ind chief jujtice, in 1771. At the approach of the Re- 1 
ll'jllitiVoIutionary War, he sided with the Royalists, defendii^ 
,ii , „ their opinions in a paper called the Ctnitr. When the 1 
British troops evacuated Boston, Judge Oliver departed 1 
with ihem and went to England, where be received t 
pension. 

a^a "Judge Byfield" i 

Nathaniel Byfield, son of Richard, one of the West- . 
minster Assembly divines, and bis wife, who was a sis- ] 
ter of Bishop Juxon, was born in Surrey, England, tn 
1653, 2"*^ ^'^*' '" Boston, Massachusetts, June 6, 
1 733. He arrived in Boston in youth and became a mer- 
chant, but, soon after the King Philip war, turned his 
attention to the settlement of Bristol, Rhode Island, 
being one of the four proprietors of the town. He was 
judge of the vice-admiralty court from 1 704. to 1 7 1 5, 
and again assumed the office in 1729. Judge By^eld, I 
in 1689, published an Account of iht lati Rtvolution m 
New England. 

^93 "Shirley." 

William Shirley, colonial governor of Massachusetts, 

was born in Sussex, England, in 1693, and died in 

Roxbury, Massachusetts, March 24, 1771. He came 

to Boston in 1 734, prat^ising there his profession of 

. the law and becoming a commissioner fortheboundarjr 

.between Massachusetts and Rhode Island and, in 1741, 

,,, , governor of the former Colony. In 1745, he planned 

. the successful expedition against Cape Breton. At the 

t{ , openingoftheFrenchwar,ini755,hewaEcommander- 

in-chicf of the British forces. He published, among 

• other worlcs, EU&ra., a tragedy, and Tbt Birth §f Htr- 

(uUsy a masque. 

294 "Chambers Russell," . 

^,; Judge Russell, a great-great-grandson of Richard Rus- 
sell, the colonist, was born in Boston, July 4, 1713, 
,and died in England, November 24, 1767. Besides be- 
ing judge of admiralty, he was judge of the Superior - 
Court of Massachusetts. He was painted by Copley. 
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ags ''Mr. Bo/Ian:' 

William Bollan, hwyer, was born in England, and died 
in Massachusetts, in 1776. He removed to America in 
1 740, marrying, in Boston, a daughter of Governor 
• Shirley. For several years, from 1 745, he was agent of 
Massachusetts, in London. He published Tht Impor* 
tanci §fCape Bnttn truly IllustraUd and many other po- 
litical trads. 

1196 ^'Judge Pratt:' 

Benjamin Pratt was born in Cohasset, Massachusetts, 
March 1 3, 1 7 1 o, and died January 5, 1 763. The friend- 
ship of Governor Thomas Pownall procured himtheap- 
pointment of Chief Justice of New York. He was a man 
of great research, learning, and eloquence. 

297 "T^A^ Rev. Samuel Auchmuty!' 

The date of Dr. Auchmuty's birth given in the text 

I (1725) was supplied, from family tradition, by one of 

his granddaughters, but January 16, 1722, is assigned 
as the time of the event, by another authority. He was 
ordained by the Bishop of London, in 1747, and ap- 
pointed by the Venerable Society, catechist at New 
'' York, with directions to assist the reSor of Trinity 
Church, the Rev. Henry Barclay, in his parochial du- 
' ties. It appears that Mr. Auchmuty received this ap- 
pointment upon the especial recommendation of the 
Honourable George Clinton, Governor of the Province. 
His particular charge, from 1747 to 1764, was a ne- 
gro mission. (Dr. Berrian's Historical Sketch of Trinity 
Churchy p. 85 ; Digest of S. P. G. Records, p. 855.) He 
afterwards reported to the Society, ^^that not one single 
black, who had been admitted by him to the Holy Com- 
munion, had turned out bad or been, in any shape, a \ < 
disgrace to his profession." (Berrian, p. 118; Digest, | 
p. 65.) In 1 764, Mr. Auchmuty resigned his connexion \ 
with the Society, in order to accept the rectorship of | 

' V Trinity Church. In a sermon preached on the occasion ; 
of the redor's death, in 1777, the Rev. Charles Inglis, ! 
later Bishop of Nova Scotia, remarked, ^^ Firmly and 
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century with the more disdnguished one of the seven- 
teenth. 

299 "yf/ the death of the relfor.^^ 

The Rev. Henry Barclay, D. D., was the reSor of Tri- 
nity Church from 1 746 to his death, in 1 764. He had 
resigned as missionary of the S. P. G. at Albany and 
to the ^^ Mohock" Indians, in order to succeed the Rev. 
William Vesey, the first xz&ox. 

300 "-/f// the churches in the city** 

At the time of Mr. Auchmuty's accession, there were 
three churches, in Trinity Parish, either completed or 
in process of construSion: (i) The original parish 
church, built in 1697 and enlarged in 1 737, was stand- 
ing^ very pleasantly upon the banks of Hudson's river," 
on the site of the present church. (2) St. George's 
Chapel, a very neat edifice in Beekman Street, had been 
ereSed and opened in 1752, as ^^a chapel of ease." 
(3) St. Paul's Chapel, the present very beautiful church 
at the northwest corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, 
had been begun in 1 763, during the incumbency of 
Dr. Barclay, but was not destined to be completed un- 
til 1 766, when Dr. Auchmuty, already re£lor for two 
years, preached the sermon, at the ^^ dedication." St. 
John's Chapel was not completed until 1 807. 

About 1748, there were "only eight places of wor- 
ship belonging to the dissenter s^xn the city of New York, 
some of which were small." (Berrian's Historical Sketch 
of Trinity Churchy p. 77.) 

301 "/» expeSation of being consecrated Bishop of New 
Torkr 

This anticipation does not appear to have been a matter 
of public knowledge, as neither the S. P. G. Digest nor 
Berrian*s Historical Sketch of Trinity Church containsany 
notice of it, the authority for its existence resting upon 
a family tradition. As vouched for by a granddaughter 
of Dr. Auchmuty, there was, according to this account, 
as might be supposed, no eledion or appointment to 
the episcopate emanating from anybody on this side of 
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Ute (cat but raibcr a summons from some authority in 
the mother country. Her exafl words are; "At that 
time [the breaking out of the RcvotuttonJ he v>ras mak- 
ing arrangements to return to £nglanil, having been 
(alieJ heme to be consecrated Bishop of New York, but 
that event rendered it necessary for him to stay by his 
faithful fiock." Whatever was the significance of ibe 
incident, nothing more seems to have been heard of it. 

302 "HOien the Amtrieans took possession of New Tork 
city in 1777." 

About the middle of April, 1 7 76, General Washington 
cntcredNcwYorkjWithalargc reinforcement of troops. 
It is probable that the event narrated should be assigned 
to approximately this date rather than 1777. The troops 
of the King returned to the city in September, 1776, 
as a result of the battle of Long Island, in August, and 
the British, henceforth, until the close of the war, re* 
maincd in possession. 

303 "Lord Stirling." 

William Alexander, called Lord Stirling, was born in 
New York city in 1 726, and died in Albany, January 
'5> 1783. In 1757, he prosecuted his claim to the earl- 
dom of Stirling before the House of Lords without suc- 
cess, after his return to America marrying a daughter 
. of Philip Livingston. He was an ardent patriot and 
entered the Revolutionary army as a colonel, quickly 
rising to the rank of a major-general. 

304 "And went out again without aay violence." 
Similar events, or possibly identical, are narrated by 
Rev, Dr. Berrian (Hhttrrcal Sielch if Trinity Cburcb^ 
pp. 142-4) concerning the Rev. Mr. Inglis, Dr. Auch- 
muty's assistant. Referring to the year 1776, he says: 
"Dr. Auchmuty, the Reiser, being much indispMed 
through the spring and summer, retired with his family to 
Brunswiclc,in New Jersey, and the care of the churches, 
in his absence, devolved, of course, on Mr. Inglis, as the 
oldest assistant. . . . Soon after Washington's arrival, - 
who was himself a member and communicant of the 
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Church of England, he attended the Church ; but on the 
Sunday morning, before divine service began, one of his 
generals called at the ReSor's house, supposing him to 
be in town, and, not finding him, left word that he came 
• to inform the Re&or that General Washington would 
be at church and would be glad if the violent prayers 
for the king and royal family were omitted. The mes- 
sage was brought to Mn Inglis, but he paid no regard 
to it. • • • The general's condu^ there is reason to be- 
lieve, was not authorized by Washington himself. . . • 
Matters now became critical in the highest degree. . . . 
The most violent threats were thrown out against Mr. 
' Inglis, in case he should pray for the king. Not long 
after, when he was officiating and had proceeded some 
length in the service, a company of about one hundred 
and fifty armed men marched into the Church, with 
drums beating and fifes playing, their guns loaded and 
bayonets fixed, as if going to battle. The congregation 
was thrown into the utmost terror. Several women 
fainted and it was generally expeSed that, when the 
coUeds for the king and royal family should be read, 
he would be fired at, as menaces to that purpose had 
frequently been made. Mr. Inglis, however, went on 
with the service and the matter passed over without any 
accident. . • . But ft was at length thought expedient, 
with the unanimous concurrence of such of the Vestry 
as were In town, to shut up the churches. Mr. Inglis, 
however, remained in the city, to baptize the children, 
visit the sick, bury the dead and afford what support 
he could to the remains of his poor, dispirited flock." 

3 05 " Trinity Church and his parsonage had been burned 
to the ground^ 

On the return of the King's troops to New York, in 
September, 1776, one of the churches was again opened 
and attended by the inhabitants, with great gladness. 
But, during the following week, in a great general con- 
flagration, Trinity Church, the reftory, and the Charity 
School were all laid in ashes, at a loss of ;^22,200. 
The church was rebuilt in 1788. 
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306 "T'Af Sunday following" 

Dr. Auchmuty returned Co the cily in the autumn of 
1776, and began to hold services regularly in the two 
chapels, which had been preserved, after a suspension 
of three months. A few months later, in St. Paul's Cha- 
pel, two days before his fatal seizure, he preached his 
last sermon. 

307 "Robert Nicholls." 

It is probable that Robert Nicholls Auchmuty was bora 
in 1755 rather than 1758, as given in the teict. His 
sister Isabella, next older than he, was born in 1 753, 
and his brother Samuel, next but one younger, in 1 758. 
He was educated for the law, but enrolled himself very 
young in a volunteer company and fought valiantly for 
his sovereign. He was commissioner of claims for the 
Englishgovernmcnt until that otKcc was dispensed with. 
After his marriage, he settled in Newport. A daughter 
writes of him as "the best of husbands and fathers and 
one of the best of men." For the twenty-seven years 
that he lived, after coming to Newport, few names ap- 
pear on the records of Trinity Church so often as that 
of Robert N, Auchmuty, as clerk of the vestry, dele- 
gate to the convention and i;s secretary, member of the 
diocesan standing committee, vestryman, and organist, 
■ In 1785 (December 8th) it is recorded that he was 
married to Henrietta Bruce, by Rev. Mr. Badger, then 
living in Newport and occasionally officiating at Xri- 
nity Church and afterwards ret^or of King's Church 
(now St. John's), Providence. Mr, Mason [Annali ef 
Trinity Church, p. 177), in a note upon Mr, Auch- 
muty, remarks, "After the death of his first wife, he 
married Henrietta Overing, his first cousin, daughter of 
John Henry UW] Overing, of Newport." It is exceed- 
ingly improbable that Henrietta Overing was a second 
wife, and the entry of December 8, 1785, in the Trinity 
Church Register, almost cerwinly refers to her. The 
jntroduiflion of the name Bruci, after Henrietta, may be 
explained as a clerical error, occurring in the absence . 
of a re^or, or as an additional Christian name. The 
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name Bruce is not odierwite mentioned in the Atmah 
. j^7WW/fCiivx&.Mr.Auclmiut]r'tdaug)iter,inamanu- 
^ script account of his famihri spealdng of her father's 
visit to Englandfduring the Revolutionary War, relates : 
ttSometime afterwards he married Henrietta Overing, 
: his second cousin. • • • Mjr &ther, after his marriage, 
settled in Newpat/*-— g^raig no hint of a previous 
marriage. The Samuel O. Auchmuty, who was promi- 
nent m Trinity parish, in 1 8 lo-i 2, was doubtless a son 
of Robert N. Auchmuty. Portraits of Mr. Auchmuty 

and his wife are included in this work. 

■ • . . . 

B ^Henry John Oviring^ Esf.'' 

Hennr Jc^ Overing's ftther came to this country as 
the iCii^s attomey-genend for the province of Mas- 

- saduisettSt which office he held untH his death, some- 
timebefoietheRevoIution, when it devolved, for a time, 

. upon the elder Robert Audmiuty, impliedly his brother- 
in-hw, as referred to above, in the text. Heniy John 
Overing was pioounent in Trinity parish, Newport, as 
earfy as 1762. 
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f ^^Sir Samuel: 

. Samuel Auchmuty, the day of whose birth, in 1758, 

was June 22nd, was remarlable, in youth, for his grave 

and studious habits, and was preparing to study for the 

profession of his father, when he heard the call to arms. 

3 ''Mary Katharine Goddardr 

• Miss Goddard was in many respeSs a remarkable wo- 
man, inheriting some of the strong traits of the Updike 
family as well as those of her father. During the most 
trying and critical periods of the Revoludon, she con- 
duced the Maryland Journal^ at Baltimore, and, when- 
ever her brother was forced to leave that city by the de- 
mands of business elsewhere, or as a result of political 
hostility, she assumed the sole management of his af- 

- fairs, condu^ng them with extraordinary judgement, 
energy, nerve, and good sense. She also performed the 
duties of postmistress at Baldmore, involving much dif- 
ficulty and responsibility. When her brother returned 
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to Rhode Island 10 live. Miss Goddard did noi aco 
paoy him, but kept a tmall boolcshop in Baltimore u 
tii i802,contiDiiing also to possess a share in the j^ 
lu/, after the major pan of the family interest had fa 
disposed of. She died August 12, 1816, at the 1 
e^htjr yean. 

"ff^Uiem Giddard" 
When young Goddaid established the Pravidtnct Ga- 
xflU, it vras the custom for business houses to adopt 
tome symbolic sign, and he charaderistically seled^d 
forhts own purposeShalKspearc'sHead.As an evidence 
of his self-frliance and courage, ii is recorded that, 
when he left Philadelphia to Stan a new journal in Balti- 
more, his whole capital consisted of a single guinea. 
The ^»»7/fl»</yMir»ifl/, under William Goddard's man- 
agement, was a success from the first number. But vio- 
lent exceptions were taken, by the Whig C!ub of Balti- 
more, to certain anonymous articles inserted in it con- 
cerning the retatioos between Congress and the British 
government. The members of the club demanded the 
name of the author, and, upon Mr. Goddard's declining 
to reveal it, carried him by force to their rooms, there 
passing a resolution banishing him from the town after ^ 
noon on the following day, under a severe penalty. He 
immediately repaired to Annapolis and memorialized 
the Legislature upon the subjeA, with the result that 
the Governor Issued a proclamation in vigorous con- 
demnation of the lawless procedure of the cluh. Mr. 
Goddard was an intimate friend of General Charles 
Lee, who gave him, by his will, a trad of land in Vir- 
ginia. His portrait appear* in this book. 

"Mr. John Carter" 

At a later time Mr, Carter became a bookseller and pub- 
Usher, in connexion with William Wilkinson, copies 
of several books issued by them,such as Arnold's Ftrnuy 
The EUmtnti tfMaraUty., and Tbi Laoking-Glatiftr the 
AfinJyhcing still preserved. John Carter's daughter be- 
came the wife of Nicholas Brown, the philanthropist ■ 
and patron of Brown Urn versi^, and themother of John 
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Carter Brown, the founder of the library of Jmericana^ 
known by his name. Another daughter married John 
Updike* 

M3 "7^-^^A Galloway*^ 

Mr. Galloway was a hwyer, who was bom in Mary- 
land, about 1729, and died in England, August 29, 
1803. He began pradice in Philadelphia, where he ac- 
quired distindion in his profession. Benjamin Franklin 
was his intimate friend, and upon going to England en- 
trusted him with the care of his most valuable papers. Jo- 
seph Galloway, although a Tory, permitted himself to 
be ele&ed to the provincial Congress, with the purpose, 
it is believed, of influencing the body in favour of the 
King. Dr. Franklin visited him at his country-seat and 
besought him, unavailingly, to join the cause of Inde- 
pendence. Upon his retirement to England, in 1778, I 
never to return, the Pennsylvania Assembly attainted j 
Mr. Galloway of high treason and ordered his estate, 1 
amounting tO;^40,ooo, to be sold. He prepared several | 
works of a religious nature or a political, such as The \ 
Prophetic 9r Anticipated History of the Church of Rome [ 
and Historical and Political RefleSiions on the American \ 
Rebellion. \ 

313* ^'Mr. Thomas Whalturr 5 

In the absence of any knowledge of a merchant of this 
name in Philadelphia, and the frequent recurrence of 
the name Thomas Walter^ in American annals, it seems 
not unnatural to conclude that the latter form is the 
proper one to be assigned to Mr. Goddard's silent part- 
ner. Should that prove to be the case, the distinguished 
architeS, Thomas U. Walter (born in Philadelphia, 
September 4, 1804), may well have been a grandson 
of the wealthy merchant. 

314 ''The firm of Sarah Goddard 6? Cor 

Sarah (Updike) Goddard was born at Cocumscussuc, 
and, together with her brother Daniel, received a care- 
ful education from Daniel Vernon, a tutor resident at 
her father's house. In her early years she spent some- 
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316 ''Abigail Angelir 

Abigail Angell belonged to one of the oldest families 
of Rhode Island. Thomas Angell, her earliest Ameri- 
can ancestor, arrived in Boston, in the ship Zj^^ji, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1 63 1, and accompanied Roger Williams to 
Providence earlier than July, 1 736. He had three sons, 
John and James (who had large families), and Hope 
(who died young), besides five other daughters, all of 
whom had families. 

317 ^The Honourable Francis Blake** 

Mr. Blake was a prominent lawyer in Worcester and 
was the father of Commodore George Smith Blake, 
of the United Sutes Navy, the superintendent of the 
• Naval Academy at Annapolis, who, at the beginning 
of the Civil War, had chai^ of the removal of the 
school to Newport, Rhode Island. 

318 ''the Rev. Dr. Calvin Park:* 

Calvin Park was bom in Northbridge, Massachusetts, 
September 11, 1774, and died in Stoughton, in the 
same State, January 5, 1847. ^^ graduated at Rhode 
Island College, now Brown University, in 1797, be- 
came a tutor in that institution in 1800, and was ele£led 
professor of languages in 1804. He was transferred to 
the chair of moral philosophy and metaphysics in 181 1. 
In 1826, he became pastor of the Evangelical Con- 
gregational Church at Stoughton. His son, the Rev. 
Edwards Amasa Park, D.D., became distinguished as 
a theologian and writer. 

319 "The published writings of Mr. Goddard.** 

The works of Professor Goddard were brought out in 
1870, in two volumes, edited by his son, Francis W. 
Goddard. The date of Mr. Goddard's death was Feb- 
ruary 1 6, 1 846. The present chancellor of Brown Uni- 
versity, Colonel William Goddard, is the eldest son of 
Professor WilliamGilesGoddard.Hegraduated atBrown 
University in 1 846, and, after studying law and travel- 
ling extensively,engaged in mercantile and manufa&ur- 
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ing pursuxts. During the late Civil War he served upon 
the staff of General Bumside, and for gallant and 
meritorious a^on at Fredericksburg was brevetted 
coloneL 

319* ^"^The degree of DoBor in Divinity.** 

Tlie diploma of thb degree will be found followmg 
Letter HI, in AwurUa DUseQtd (Appendix A). It is no- 
ticeable that, whereas the redor of St. Paul's, previouslj 
to this sojourn abroad, during which he received ha 
dolor's degree, had uniformly written his name, in the 
Parish Register, M^&parran^ he, as uniformly, aJFter his 
return, used the fuller orthography, MacSparram. The 
latter form, except in the case of quotations involving 
the former, has been adopted in this work as the one 
meeting the final judgement and taste of its holder. In 
the only case in which the Dodor introduces his own 
name in his Diarj^ that is, in the account of the con- 
vention of June 12, 1 745, at Newport, he styles him- 
self Dr. MacSparran. 

320 "Afr. James H. Trumbull^ of Stoningtony 

This eminent philologist and authori^ upon Indian 
languages (bom December 20, 1821) has been styled 

the " most learned and acute bibliographer in America." 

3 2 1 ''A:ubrosc Hilliardy 

The Rhode Island Hilliard family originated in Little 
Compton with William Hiiiiard and his wife Deborah, 
who were married there in 1676. Their younger son, 
Jonathan, married Abigail WiJbor, in the same town. 
May 13, 1 716, and removed to Stonington, Connec- 
ticut, apparently at once, inasmuch as the birth of no 
one of their children is recorded in Little Compton, 
although the early records of that town were kept with 
unusual thoroughness and care. Their youngest son, 
Ambrose, born Februar)' 6, 1 731, appears to have been 
the person mentioned in the text. He lived for a time in 
North Kingstown, where, according to family tradition, 
he married Mary Grosse, although that surname does 
not occur in the records of that town or of South Kings- 
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town. (It is, however, found in Bristol about 1700.) 
The births of two daughters only of Ambrose and Mary 
Billiard are recorded in North Kingstown, the date of 
the year,however,in each case having been destroyed by 
fire. It was, probably, soon after these two births, about 
1 753, that the family removed to Conne£Ucut, as noted 
■ in the text. Family tradition gives them six sons, one of 
whom lived to manhood, and nine daughters. Captain 
* Nathan Haley was the second son of the eldest of these 
daughters, she being, no doubt, one of the two born in 
North Kingstown. 

322 "Dr. Martial:* 

Antoine Michel Martial was a surgeon in the army of 
Napoleon, and accompanied him on his memorable 
march to Moscow and his disastrous retreat. He per- 
formed also three years of army duty in the Spanish 
peninsula. For his valuable professional services he re- 
ceived not only the badge of the Legion of Honor but 
also an especial mark of approval from the hands of 
the Emperor himself, in the form of a pair of gold- 
mounted cavalry pistols, still in the possession of his 
heirs. At a late period he retired from service and lived 
at Nantes, where, in 1836, he married Mrs. Sarah L. 
Holdredge, of Stonington, Conne^cut, who was at 
that time making her home in the family of Captain 
Nathan Haley, being a daughter of his first cousin and 
the widow of his nephew, Captaiif Allen P. Holdredge. 
The eminent position of Dr. Martial admitted his wife 
to the society of the most distinguished personages of 
that remarkable period in France. On her arrival in the 
country, she found in operation the Revolution, which 
expelled Charles V from the throne and introduced 
Louis Philippe into his place. Before her departure Louis 
Napoleon, by another revolution, had displaced the Or- 
leans king and established himself as emperor. 

After the death of Dr. Martial, in 1848, his widow 
continued, for some time, to perform the duties of vice- 
consul of America at Nantes, he having held the of- 
fice of American consul during his latter years. Even- 
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New Haven. On his return to Connedicut, he met 
with difficulty and opposition, had his papers surrep- 
titiously taken from him, and was denied access to the 
records, to procure other copies. In 1739, Mr. Ar- 
nold procured the building of a church in West Haven, 
which is still standing (1905), and has just been put 
in good repair, being regarded as the oldest house of 
worship, belonging to the Episcopal Church, in Con- 
ne^cut. The sutement that in 1739 he was lost on 
a voyage to England is modified by the hSt that the re- 
cords of the S. P. G. show that he was transferred to 
New York, on leaving Connedicut, and served as a 
missionary of the Society on Staten Island, from 1 740 
to 1 744, when he resigned. One of the places where 
he officiated while in Connedicut was MUford. 

325 **Afr. John Gardiner of Bosion-^Neck** 

John Gardiner was a brother of Mrs. MacSparran and 
a son of William"* and Abigail*^ Gardiner. He is re- 
ferred to also in Notes 205, 209, and 210, as well as 
in the parts of the text to which they relate. 

2^,6 ^^TAomas and Mary Coddingtony 

Thomas, son of the first Governor William Codding- 
ton, married, first, Priscilla JefFeray, and had, by her, 
two sons,of whom the elder was William (born in 1 684, 
died in 1689), and the younger was Thomas, who also 
died young. 

The second wife of Thomas, to whom he was mar- 
ried January 22, 1690 (see Austin, p. 278), or Novem- 
ber 22, 1689 (according to Dr. Turner), was Mary 
Howard, who also had a son William (born 1 691), but 
this William, too, is said, by Austin {Genealogical Dic'^ 
tionary of Rhode Island^ under ^^Coddington"), to have 
died young, and Dr. Henry E. Turner, in his Rhode h- 
land Historical Tra^y IVilliam Coddington^ gives another 
parentage to Colonel William Coddington. It is, there- 
fore, probable that the statement of the text that he 
was a son of Thomas Coddington is an inadvertence. 
The descendanu of Thomas cannot be traced beyond 
the first generation. 
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317 "GovfTHor H^lliam Coddingto 
The first William Coddington, ii 
in 1601, in Bosiod, Lincolnsbin 
in Newport, Rhode Island, in 16; 
Mary ^losely,hc had two children 

By his second wife, Mary, be h 
of whom appear to have died you 

Hu third wife was Anne Brinle 
who first came to Ncwpon 10 i 
eight children, of whom the fint, 
second Governor Coddington and 
the second, Nathaniel, bom at Nev 
was the father of Colonel Williai 
tioncd in the text. Nathaniel is k 
Major. He married Susanna Hutc! 
Edward and a granddaughter of 
Hutchinson. Major Coddington di 
Among the remaining children of 
ton was Thomas, mentioned in tl 

The only descendants of the fir 
Coddington, remaining in Newpor 
of any now living, were the progc 
Edward Coddington^ sons of Natl 
sonof Na:han:eI(born 1653), a so 
Ibm. The name is said to be no \- 
pon, although there are a few desce 
femaie lines. (Dr. Wenry E.Turne 
teri.-ai Tra/?^ IFiiliam Ceddington 

328 "Dr. John Clarke." 

Jchn Clarice, physician, one of ch 
Island, a religious teacher and a 1 
the Colony, was born in Suffolk, 
1 609, and died in Newport, April : 
inj with the Puritans, he arrived ii 
ber,i637,bijc finding the auchoric; 
erant, repaired, with William Codi 
panions, to the island of Aquidncc 
England on the business of the ( 
a work entitled 111 News frum Nt^ 
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rathiofNiw EnglamPs Pirsecutlon. In 1 663, Dr. Clarke 
obtained from the King a charter, with provisions of 
hitherto unequalled liberality, guaranteeing to the Co- 
lony entire religious freedom. He has been styled the 
"^Father of Rhode Island/' 

329 ^^ Comfort Arnolds 

Benedid Arnold, son of Governor Benedid Arnold, 
had both a daughter Comfort (born 2 695) and a daugh- 
ter Content (born 1681). But it is now ascertained 
that the latter was the first wife of Colonel William 
Coddington, to whom he was married November 12, 
1 700. Comfort would have been,at that date, only five 
years old. Content was not, however, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Benedid, Godsgift and Mary being older. (Aus- 
tin's Gimahgical Di^ionary of Rhode Island^ pp. 243, 
279.) 

330 ^The Rev. John Callender.** 

John Callender was born in Boston, in 1 706, and died 
in Newport, in 1748. In 1 731, he was settled over the 
First Baptist Church, in the latter town. For over a 
century the only history of Rhode Island was his ad- 
dress, alluded to in the text and entitled An Historical 
Discoursi on thi Qvil and Religious Affairs of the Colony 
of Rhode Island to the end of the First Century. 
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''Colonel Mdhoner 

^ Godfrey Mallbone (or Maibone) wasa native of Prin- 
cess Anne County, Virginia. He came to Newport about 
1700, and here settled. The tradition is that he had 
a strong desire to follow the sea and, to this end, bound 
himself to some captain. While serving out his time, he 
came into possession of a valuable estate in Virginia, 
which enabled him to shape his own course. Here he 
became eminent as a merchant, and was a£live in fit- 
ting out privateers in the French and Spanish wars. At 
the request of Governor Shirley, he was commissioned 
to raise a regiment of three hundred and fifty men in 
Rhode Island, to join the expedition against Louisburg. 
In 1 766, Colonel Malbone's beautiful country-seat was 
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stroyed by fire. He died February 22, 1768, xnd wu 
buried under Trinity Church." (Mason's Annals tfTrt- 
•■■ nity Churchy Newfurl., pp. 54, 55.) 

jjj **Colo>ttl IVilliam Coddington." 

Akhough for many years it appears to have been be- 
lieved and is so stated in the Annals af Trinity Churth^ 
Ntwpart, as wc!l as here, that Colonel Coddington 
was one of the viflims of the gunpowder explosion of 
September, 1 744, all jded to in the text, it is now fully 
proved that such was not the case, but that k was un- 
doubtedly his younger brother, Nathaniel, who was 
thus mortally wounded. Dr. MacSparran, a contem- 
porary witness, intimately associated with severxl of 
I the viflims of the accident, and present at the funcraJ 
' of at least one of them, rcmarl:s, in an entry of Thurs- 
day, September 27, 1744, in his Diary, "Heard that 
Narh: Coddington is past Recovery," and in another, 
onOftober 2nd, of the same year," Proceeded to New- 
port and attended Mr. John Gidley's funeral, the fourth 
and last of y' four Persons blown up with Gunpowder," 
white, on Tuesday, Oilober gtb, he adds, "Preached 
at Conanicuc. My Discourse turned chiefly on y* Ac- 
cident of blowing up y' happened to Sucton Grant, 
Nath' Coddington, Jn'Gidlcy and one Mr. Taylor, y' 
are all dead." Further than this, the records of Trinity 
Church, Newport, show that William Coddington was 
ele£led a vestryman, April it, 1748, four years after 
the accident (the same being expressly called "CtUnei 
William Coddington," at a meeting of the vestry io 
1750), and that he continued a member of the body 
until 1755, when, on O^ober 13th, it is recorded chat 
"Jonathan Thurston was chosen one of the Vestry, 
in the room of W" Coddington deceased." 

On Oflober 28, 1751, seven years after the acci- 
dent. Dr. MacSparran also shows that Mr. Codding- 
ton was still alive, by remarking, in his Diary^ "I p' 
... £2 to Col. Coddington for i lb Pepper and i lb of 
Salt Petre." The error, as to his being involved in the . 
casualty, is sufficiently accounted for by the a' 
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of a Christian name in previous narratives of the oc- 
currence, combined with the greater prominence of 
William, as the elder brother. If the epitaph of John 
Gldley, given above, in the text, underan entry of Sep- 
tember 17, 1726, is correSty the gunpowder accident 
must have occurred on September 19, 1744, rather 
than September 1 7th, as stated in the text. 

333 "-Wr. Sue/Oft Grans.** 

Sueton Grant was a personal friend of Dean Berkeley 
. and an associate with him in the formation of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Newport, afterwards developed into 
the Redwood Library. The wife of Sueton Grant was 
named Temperance, and died on Long Island, in Oc- 
tober, 1774, having gone thither to be inoculated for 
the small-pox. Their daughter Jane became Mrs. John 
Powell and thus, it is said, but somewhat doubtfully, the 
daughter-in-law of Adam Powell, a warden of Trinity 
Church. (Mason's Annals of Trinity Church j Newport^ 
p. 1 1 3). Mary, another daughter of Sueton and Temper- 
ance Grant and the widow of Andrew Heatly, married 
Major John Bell, a British officer, and died in England, 
in 1781. 

334 ^^ Mistress Hester Powel** 

Mrs. Powell was a daughter of Gabriel Bernon and the 
widow of Adam Powell,** of Newport, to whom she 
had been married in 1 7 13. After Mr. Powcirs warden- 
ship of Trinity Church, in 1721 and 1722, his name 
seems to have disappeared from the records. He died 
December 24, 1725. Mrs. Powell was living in Nar- 
ragansett, a half mile west of Charles Allen's store (on 
a farm,*** since belonging to Peter B. Phillips), in 1 733, 
when her daughter Elizabeth*^ was married to the Rev. 
Samuel Seabury. The Powells were decided Church 
people, and the reason of Esther's being married, as re- 
corded in the text, by Dr. Torrey, a Congregationalist, 
does not appear. It is noticeable, however, that, from 
September, 1 738, to April, 1 739, no public afts of Dr. 
MacSparran are recorded in the Register. Mrs. Powell 
was born in 1677, and died at the age of sixty-nine. 
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Mrs. Francis Caipcntcr (Est! 
an instance of the shrcwdncst i 
Powell. On making a journey 
took with him, as a servant, : 
tccn or twenty years of age, 
those places, Peter went into 
some witches were on trial, a 
house where his master board 
very ill and fell down,apparer 
The people of the house gave 
be had been bewitched. Mr. Pc 
attentively, declared that nobo 
Peter and that he would himsel 
cordingly he applied his horsci 
effeS that be gladly returned 
cure^ 

33 5 " ^^' family of Hdme" 

The first of this name, knon 
Christopher Hclme, of whom I 
a sergeant and a member of a 
and 1648, in Warwick. He d 
four sons, of whom the youngi 
being a resident of Kingstown, 
of whom the second, ElizabcC 
zard, grandson of the origina 
the fifth. Rouse Helme, junio 
became prominent, in the Col 
ant, Clerk of the Assembly, ar 
Court, for over twenty years. F 
daughter of Nathaniel and Sara 
twelve children, all of them son 
child of Rouse and Sarah Helm 
' in the text), born May 7, 171 
Esther Powell, twelve childrei 
and one daughter, Esther (whi 
Carpenter, the mother of Wil! 
their mother,upon her death in 
sons died unmarried, — Powell, 
and Nathaniel. The other two, 
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in Kingston in the early part of the nineteenth centuiy, 
James, at least, having had a large family. James Helme, 
senior, died May I9> 1777* 

336 «t/i///7 1775." 

The Rhode Island Manual^ 1 887-8, indicates that James 
Helme was chief justice from June, 1767, to May, 

1768, and from June, 1769, to June, 1770. He does 
not appear to have been upon the bench, in either ca- 
pacity, as chief or associate, from May, 1 768, to June, 

1769. From June, 1770, to May, 1774, he served as 
an associate justice, when his connexion with the su- 
preme court appears to have ceased. His commission 
as a ^^ Special Justice of the Superior Court of Assize 
and General Gaol Delivery** (as the ^^ Supreme Judicial 
Court of Rhode Island** was styled,previously to 1 798), 
signed by Governor Stephen Hopkins, is in the Up- 
dike CoUedHon of Autographs, in the Providence Pub- 
lic Library. In an interesting letter of George Rome, 
under the date of December 22, 1767 (printed below, 
in connexion with an entry of September 16, 1770), 
after speaking of ^^the iniquitous course of their courts 
of justice in this colony,** Mr. Rome makes an excep- 
tion in favour of ^^ James Helme, Esquire, who was 
chosen Chief Justice by the General Assembly at last 
eledion." 

337 ^^Matthtw Rotinson, Esq.** 

An account of Mr. Robinson will be found below, un- 
der an entry of August 24, 1 760. In the letter of James 
Helme to Mrs. Seabury, introduced under the entry of 
May 27, 1733, Mr. Helme refers to the second of his 
seven sons, who ^ lives with Mr. Robinson, an Attor- 
ney at Law.** That son, Rouse, was then twenty years 
of age. 

338 ^^The appalling ravages of the smalUpox** 

Such was the violence of the outbreak of small-pox, in 
the Colony of Rhode Island, in the early spring of 
1740, after an exemption from the disease of about 
twenty years, that a quarantine-house was built on 
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Dutch Island, and relief had to be afforded to the Iftwtu 
of Jamestown and Portsmouth, for their care of thoje 
aifeaed. 

339 "■^ '*""" ^"^ Spain" 

As early as the summer of 1739, the aRairs of Spain 
were hurrying that power into a con fli A with Great Bri- 
tain. The war was, ostensibly, to be a struggle for the 
freedom of the British flag against the arrogant preten- 
sions of Spain, but, in reality, a matter of commercial ri- 
valry. At I he outset, Godfrey Malbonc,John Brown, and 
George Wanton, all of Newpon, fitted out an aimed 
ship to protect their commerce, although the formal de- 
claration of war was delayed until the latter part of the 
following winter. Then the Colony was immediately i 
placed upon a war establishment. Seven watch-towcn 
were ereSed along the coast, in which the towns, where 
they stood, were to keep constant guard. (Arnold's Hi^ 
tery of Rhode hland, ii. 122-5.) 

340 "^n informal one -with France." 

At the time of the Doflor's sermon, France was pre- 
paring to ally herself with Spain, further measures be- 
ing thus required for the defence of the Colony. Later 

she formally declared war against England. 

34.1 "Probably the only one extant." 

A copy of this sennon exists in the yabn Carter Bmon 
Ubrarj^ at Providence. It is entitled: A f Strmtn f 
Priacbtd I at j Narragamttt j Marcb i^A. Z>. ly^o-i^ 
By James MMSparraa, D.D. / Newport: / Primttd fy 
tht Widnu FraniUn under the TnuH Scbeol-HtmUy 
1741. 

Other sermons, in manuscript, of Dr. MacSpanan, in 
the collection of Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike, are: 

1. On St. Matthew xxii. 37>38. Narragansetc, July 
17,1726. 

2. On Jeremiah xvii. 9. Narragansett, January 19, 
1730. 

3. On 2 Thessalonians iii. 2. Nairagansett, Odo- 
ber6, 1734. 
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4* On Ephesians vL ii. (Undated, but after 1736, 
because signed ^arSparran.) 

5. On St. Matthew xxii. 29. Narragansett and Coe- 
set. (Undated.) 

6. On Proverbs xvii. 1 7. Narragansett, June 26, 1 743. 

7. On St. Luke ii. 1-7. Christmas, 1 748. (Repeated 
Christmas, 1756.) 

There is also a coUe^on of Dr. MacSparran's ser- 
mons in the Registry of the Diocese of Rhode Island, 
the most notable among them being a discourse preached, 
in 1 75 1, at the court on Tower Hill, before Thomas 
Carter, a criminal condemned to die for murder and 
soon zhtT banged in irons ^ from St. Matthew v. 21,^ Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of old time. Thou 
sbalt not kill** Carter's dying ^^ Confession,'' with inter- 
linear passages in Dr. MacSparran's handwriting, is in 
the Updike CoUedion of Autographs in the Public Li- 
brary, Providence. 

34a ^^ James LogatCs letter ^ 

The statesman, James Logan, was deeply interested 
in science and especially in natural history, Linnaeus 
having named a class of plants in his honour. He was 
bom in Ireland, in 1674, and died near Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, Odober 3 r , 1 75 1 . At the age of twenty- 
five, he arrived in Philadelphia, as the secretary of 
William Penn. After holding many positions of trust, 
he became mayor of Philadelphia in 1723, was chief 
justice of the supreme court from 1731 to 1739, and 
aSed, for two years of that period, as governor of the 
Colony. For the last dozen years of his life, he lived in 
retirement, at his country-seat, ^^Stenton" (now in- 
cluded in Phibdelphia), and devoted his leisure to sci- 
ence and literature. It was during this time that Judge 
Logan wrote the letter here cited. He left a large num- 
ber of valuable works of his own composition, and gave 
. his ample library (almost exhausdve in the department 
of the classics) to the city of Philadelphia. 

343 ''Kalmr 

Allusion is, probably, here made to A Voyage to North 
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America J an account of the soils and the natural curi- 
osities of this country, published by the eminent bou- 
nist, Peter Kalm, in Sweden, 1 753 to 1 761. The Ame- 
rican laurel was named Kabnia in his honour. As Kalm 
did not reach America until 1 748, his evidence as to 
the cold winter of 1740-41 could not, of course, be 
founded upon his own observation. 

344 ^^ Henry BuH^ Esquire** 

Some account of Major Henry Bull, the author of this 
letter to the Republican^ has been already given in Note 
284. The first bearer of that name, in Rhode Island, 
was born in i6io. After holding many positions of re- 
sponsibility,he became governor of the Colony in 1685, 
1 686, and 1 690. Jireh Bull (the son of the first Heniy), 
born September, 1638, early bought five hundred acres 
of land in Pettaquamscutt and removed to Kingstown 
in 1 669. At the time of King Philip's War, Roger Wil- 
liams wrote to John Winthrop, from Richard Smith's 
house, in Narragansctt, ^ Just now comes in Sam Dier 
in a catch from Newport, to fetch over Jireh Bull's wife 
and children and others of Pettaquamscutt," and, a few 
months later, Hubbard remarks, ^^ Captain Prentice, 
with his troop, being sent to Pettaquamscutt, returned 
with the sad news of burning of Jerry Bull's Garrison 
house and killing of ten Englishmen and five women 
and children." Jireh Bull must have had some interest in 
the Church of England, inasmuch as, in 1 738, Henry 
Gardiner deposed, in connedlion with the "Church 
land" controversy, that, in 1683, "he [Jireh Bull] had 
services held, at his house on Pettaquamscutt Hill, by 
the Rev. Mr. Spear, minister of that Church." 

The most distinguished member of this family was 
Henry Bull,attorney-generalof Rhode Island, in 1721. 
He was born November 23, 1687, and died Decem- 
ber 24, 1 77 1. There is a discrepancy as to the relation- 
ship of Attorney-General Henry Bull to the original 
bearer of the name,someauthorities making him agrand- 
son and others a great-grandson and a grandson of the 
first Jireh. The latter conclusion appears to be the better 
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founded. Henry Bull's father having died when he was 
but about four years of age, he was early put to the car- 
penter's tradei and himself built the house in which he 
lived the remainder of his life. He was a handsome man 
and celebrated for his talents and wit. He used to relate 
that, when he made up his mind to pradise law, he ' 
went into the garden and seleSed five cabbages in one 
row to represent judges, and twelve others in another 
for jurors, and proceeded to address them in their new 
capacities. When he at length entered the court-house 
and began the duties of an a&ual advocate, he declared 
that he found the same cabbages there which he had 
left in the garden^^five in one row* and twelve in the 
other." 

345 ^'Governor fViUiam Greene^ of fVarwick** 

William Greene served as colonial governor of Rhode 
Island for eleven years out of the fifteen between 1 743 
and 1758, dying in office. His son William was gov- 
ernor from 1778 to 1786. His grandson, Ray Greene, 
was United States Senator from 1797 to 1801, when 
he resigned. His great-grandson, William Greene, was 
lieutenant-governor of Rhode Island from 1866 to 
1868. A daughter of the second Governor William 
Greene married Samuel Ward, a son of Governor Sam- 
uel Ward, Richard D.Ward being thus descended from 
both governors. 

346 ^' The ferry boat passed io Fox Hill:* 

Fox Hill is the eminence now (1906) being fortified by 
the government, at the northwest angle of Beaver Head, 
on Conanicut Island, nearly south of Dutch Island. Usu- 
ally the boats of the South Ferry landed three-quarters 
of a mile farther east, at the head of a little bay, at that 
time closed by ice. The South Ferry was almost the 
only means of communication, at that period, between 
southern Rhode Island and Newport. 

347 "yf letter to Henry Gary.** 

The quotation of the text will be found in America Dis- 
uQid^ Letter I (near iu close). Appendix A* 
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" 7he setae winter." 
It xppcan thzE there must tuve 
ceptkinally teverc winter at at 
fcTFcil to. Duiiel Howland, of \ 
begun A.D. 1740, records: "I 
fim of Jaaiuiy following, tha 
upon uiother, writhoui 1 than 
was so rroa&e tbc said winter, 
Uie Ice. . . . Febnia/y the 25^ 
came from Freetown to comtni 
acroft the Ba]r. Sometnnc the 
was measured up againtt Fall I 
inches thtckand about Sla<Ic'tF 
April 23"* I went to Newport i 
was 3 snow bank for Rods to; 
Deep. June a"* the Ice thaw 
Well. . . . June the 10", at t 
Freeborn, We the guests Dran 
The like Never known in the 
Governor Arnold relates cc 
1779-80; "So intense was tl 
tire bay was frozen over, for si 
tended out to sea, as ^ as the 
sold forewent)' dollars a cord." 
u- +52.) 

"DoHor MtuSparran catech 
The Doflor's concern for the 
slaves in his parish was one ol 
istics ofhis ministry. Of many 
affe<ilion and even esteem, eni 
a considerable part. More than 
mentions by namc,of whom B< 
Harry, Jane, Maroca, MoU, Pli 
ney, 2nd, appear to have been 
lower pan of the old Narragar 
lifted into ridges and mounds by 
the slaves of [he parish, only am 
livion which, in a few generatit 
over the mossyaod broken stone 
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ing-places of their masters and mistresses above. 

The Rev. James Honyman,re£lorof Trinity Church, 
Newport, b«irs cheerful testimony to the faithfulness 
of his brother on the mainland, in this department, in 
a letter of June 13, 1 743, to the Society. After bless- 
ing God for the flourishing condition of his own church, 
• with its large white congregation and its hundred ne- 
. groes, he goes on to speak of the seventy negroes and 
Indians and numerous congregation of ^^our own peo- 
ple,'* filling the neighbouring church of Narragansett, 
under the care and administration of the Rev. Dr. 
MacSparran. 

350 ^^ Rowland Robinson.** 

A notice of Mr. Robinson will be found at the begin- 
ning of the next chapter, under an entry from the Parish 
Register, of December 31, 1741. 

351 " Colonel Thomas Hazard.** 

Colonel Thomas Hazard, previously known as Cap- 
tain Thomas Hazard, will be found referred to below, 
under entries of November 18, 1750, November 7, 
1 752, and March 5, 1 76 1 (Vol. i. pp. 263, 28 1 ;ii. p. 17). 

35a *'The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel** 
The fz6t that the conversion of Indians and negroes 
formed a prominent branch of the Society's operations 
is shown not only by the distribution of Bishop Fleet- 
wood's sermon and Bishop Gibson's letter, but by that 
of two other addresses upon the subjedl by the Bishop 
of London and a similar essay by the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. Bishop Seeker (afterwards Archbishop) testi- 
fies, in 1 74 1, "In less than forty years great multi- 
tudes, upon the whole, of negroes and Indians have been 
brought over to the Christian faith." The work of this 
chara£^er, under the auspices of the Society, in New 
York city, is alluded to in Note 297. 

353 "Dr. Fleetwood.** 

William Fleetwood was, probably, the most eloquent 
preacher of his time. He was born in 1656 and died 
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^BetiaacftAapof ScA^phiB 1707 iii4 
fBfm i7S4.Hcwnien£o9a« JUntk 



!^ wi bora n cii ti>biLi|i h b m jui 
« ■7Si.la l7i9,heaoc<n- 

» Mi<l» hinlw ifc* f iMiiM«f«y 

•turn lliilMiiii 11 Ti nihil ITi ii 




. 30. 1730. 

Tbgr bilfevns,— AS- 

^■iv^rt tf OCBCMS 

/'1400 aeffiag. A fvnbcr aedce of S mfli e ri wiB be 
faoarf m Airira DintAid, Lcmr I, AppmJpt A. 

"M^tr MMsm, ^ CaweScmt," 
3J>jcc Jci^n MxsoD w3sboniioEi^^ad,iii 1600, and 
cjcc ia N^xvich, Coone&iciit, in 1672. He came to 
Dcccbesaj^ Matsacbtucns, about 1 630, and r tjmwni 
tltcscc ro CofliiPcHcBt in 1635, hripii^ to fband the 
tD«-3 cf Wiodsor. He tw^™^ *-'~*t for hit "— ^*ti- 
ftH escon2Srs vidi die Peqnocs and »*- «-»i™pHchii«g w* 

of ttesT ^-'j! jnniKiltw m^ cgmrrn |r a pcaCCWitll iIK Io- 

■?^nf, viuji eadnrcd for feoj jean. For mace tliaa 
tfairtr nan be wx$ Qiajor of tbe coloiual farns and, fro^ 
1660 to t670,dq>a:j goreiaor of CooBcdi aa . 

",Wr. Is£££ P. Hazarir 

Isaac Peace Hazard, tbe eldest ch3d of Rowland and 

Uaiy (Peace) Haxaid, was ban in Soatb Kb^stown, 
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Odober 3, 1 794, and died March 2, 1 879. The greater 
part of his life was spent as a successful manufadurer 
at Peacedale, Rhode Island, but his closing years were 
passed at Newport. Thomas Robinson Hazard (^^Shep* 
herd Tom*'), Rowland Gibson Hazard, and Joseph 
Peace Hazard were his brothers. 

357 ^^ Robert Hazard.'' 

Robert, eldest son of ^ Old Thomas Hazard,*' was 
bom May 23, 1689, and died May 20, 1762. Of him, 
Mrs. Robinson {The Hazard Family of Rhode Island^ 
pp. 18, 19) remarks: ^Like nearly all the Hazard 
family of this generation, he was a large landholder, 
although not large in proportion to the landholders of 
the preceding generation, whose estates numbered thou- 
sands instead of hundreds of acres. ... In 1 72 1, he was 
given, by his father, one hundred and fifty acres on 
Tower Hill. ... It was afterwards given by Robert to 
his son Thomas, called ^ College Tom.' ... In 1 739, he 
received from his father, by deed, two hundred acres of 
his Boston Neck land. This Robert gave to his sons, 
Richard and Jonathan,by will. . . • Also to Jonathan and 
Richard was given a farm of three hundred acres, near 
Worden's Pond, — land inherited from his father as re- 
siduary legatee. His father bought this land, in 1 7 1 o, of 
Samuel Sewall." As to the statement in the text, that 
Robert Hazard's farm extended ^^ to the south end of 
Boston Neck," see Thomas R. Hazard's Recolle£iiom 
of Olden Timesy p. 1 84. The greater portion of his land 
he obtained by purchase. 

358 ^^Governor IVilliam Robinson.*^*' 

William Robinson was ele£led deputy governor of 
Rhode Island in 1745 and 1747. It is not now prob- 
ably pra^icable to fill the blank left by Mr. Updike, 
sixty years ago, as to the number of acres owned by 
him. Governor William Robinson's son Thomas (born 
1 730, died 18 1 7) married, in 1752, Sarah Richardson, a 
granddaughter of Joseph Wanton, of Tiverton, son of 
the first Edward. Thomas's son, William T. Robin- 
son** (born 1 754), married, in 1779, Sarah, daughter 
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360 '^Colonel Champliny 

Colonel Christopher Champlin, of Charlestown, was 
born November 30, 1 707, in that part of Westerly 
which, in 1738, was incorporated as Charlestown, be- 
ing the eldest son of Christopher, junior, and Elizabeth 
(Denison) Champlin, a grandson of Christopher Cham- 
plin, senior, and a great-grandson of JefFery Champlin, 
the original bearer of the name in Rhode Island. 

His marriage to Hannah Hill, by Dr. MacSparran, 
b recorded, in the text above, in an entry of April 22, 
1730. Upon the death of his father, in 17349 Chris- 
topher, at the age of twenty-six, entered upon the pos- 
session of his estate, the land having been bought of 
^Sachem Ninecroft.'' Dr. MacSparran, in his Diary y 
records visiting at Colonel Champlin's and preaching 
in his house, in August, 1 745. He was one of the trus- 
tees to whom forty acres of land were conveyed, by 
King George Ninigret, for the use of the Society for the 
Propagadon of the Gospel. An account of his eldest 
son, Christopher Champlin, of Newport, will be found 
above, in Note 169. 

361 "^Mr.Sewdir 

Samuel Sewall,son of Judge Samuel SewalI,of Boston, 
inherited, through his mother, the Narragansett lands 
of his grandfather, John Hull. (See Note 96.) 

^f^*^ ^^ After he partially retired from his extensive farm- 
ing operations** 

The will of Robert Hazard, father of "College Tom" 
Hazard and great-grandfather of Isaac Peace Hazard, 
made March 11, 1762, shows somewhat the extent of 
his estate, at the time of his decease, which occurred a 
few weeks afterwards. It is partially as follows: 

"Item, I give to my beloved wife Sarah ^ my Mulatto 
woman called Lydia^ also four cows, such as she shall 
choose, . . • also a black mare, called her mare, also sixty 
pounds of sheep wool to be delivered to her yearly, . . • 
also one equal share of my Puter, Brass, Iron and 
wooden vessels; also two of my feather beds; . • . also 
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one room in my Mansion 1 
choose, t(^;cther with a privili 
Cheese House and well; ali 
. yearly; . . . also three barrel 
her yearly ; . . . also one of 
one salt spoon, also three silv 
two other spoons, as she shal 
dred weight of good Pork to 1 
, . , also two hundred weigh 
vided in the same manner; : 
dian Corn, . . . also two bti 
also the useof the improveme 
also the keeping of her mare 
of credit old Tenor to her pa 
Bias [wonh $9.00] . Also th 
Newport; also one equal hal 
also my cupboard, desks, chej 
all. All above bequests to b< 
Dower and power of thirds. I 
Sarah^ one equal half part of 
Wooden Vessels, also one si 
gest spoons and 6ve other sp 
after her mother's choice, al 
also one bay mare coming foi 
half of my tables, chairs et 
Bell or Isabel; also privilege 
House with her mother unti! 
thousand pounds in Bills ot 
[3150,00],. . . alsoof inycu 
y* one half part of them. Itei 
Mary ChampUn five hundred 
ver salt spoon, and one of n 
other silver spoons. 

"Item; I give to my son,' 
land, containing one hundrec 
other trait of land with dwell: 
all right in Sege Island, also ( 
in Susifuthanna Purchase, . . . 
and Cedar swamp. 

" Item ; I give to my son "Jo 
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my Mansion House and the buildings . • . also trad 
of land lying west of tVordetfi Pondy . • • also one-third 
right in Susquebannab Purcbasi. • • • 

^Item; I give to son RUbard a tra£l of land with 
dwelling house, . • • also one half part of land at ye west- 
ward of Worden's Pond • • • Item; son Jonatban^ my 
mulatto man Newport^ • . . also mulatto boy called Dick. 
Item: • • • To wife Sarab^ negro chWAyPbyms. Item: • • • 
To daughter Saraby negro child Pbebi** 

It is noticeable that only six slaves appear to be men- 
tioned in the will. 

26z ''N.Hazardr 

In the indefiniteness of the initial, ^^N. Hazard'* must 
be supposed to be the earliest known possessor of that 
name, Nicholas (or Nichols) Hazard, who was born 
August 1 2, 1 74 1 • He was the second son of Fones Haz- 
ard, and Miriam Easton, who were first cousins and 
grandchildren of ^^Old Thomas Hazard/' Nicholas 
Hazard married Mary Dulucina, January, 1 763/^ Fones 
Hazard, Mariner,'' received, by the will of his grand- 
father Thomas Hazard, one of the greatest landholders 
of Narragansett, four hundred and sixty-six acres in 
•* Matoonuck," west of Point Judith Pond. {Tbe Hazard 
Family o/Rbodi Island^ p. 36. Compare p. 9.) As the sec- 
ond of only three children, it is likely that Nicholas 
received some of this land and might thus have been 
brought into the vicinity of the Charlestown Champlin 
estate, which he is here represented as improving. 

364 ''The wife of Richard Smithr 

This appears to be a family tradition, referring to Mrs. 
Richard Smith, senior.^^ It is, probably, the only exist- 
ing evidence of the fa£i that she accompanied her hus- 
band from Gloucestershire to America, her four or five 
children seeming to have all been born several years 
previously, and no mention being extant of her In New 
Amsterdam or Narragansett. Her name not occurring 
in her husband's will, she must certainly have died be- 
fore July 14, 1664. Not only is her family name un- 
known but even her Christian name. 
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365 "Dr. 5-i.;--c, :-» IVeiterlj: 

j^AZMi. Bibcock Is uic to ha' 
c:* :hs :cTrs of VVesieriy :o pi 
lis bioric.-i. He wu ilK:ng-.:Uii 
ir-i r;~c*por.cc=: of Bcnja^ni 

i-;c a=i :hc :hv>iclan in 17c 

wz;« r^ve-Kor.e is the icsicsr 
-i= =f=o.-T c: Cap-„ Ji.-nes B 
ar.- r* I -■■* 1 736 7, In j-* — jeai 
is his ;.fe of ca=re3i« chirlrr ar 
vh jlly sll£=: iherels, -a h^s ieat 
£:cc a: Yale College, asw snii 
ar.i Z.-.-'.ar.i. Frc=i 1 747 » 1 74. 
;ys:l«, Lpc= Oie r^preine bene 
i= I ~iv-5 1 *^J * r°3"+ " '^^^•* 
Tcarr, he rcrrcser.rca his tawa i: 
a::d >e- ec as :ac £rs: posta-^asi 
as a.'^c.-.: pa:Hc: a: the dcie of 
• tcna:r.ci Ge::eial Washington 

ir.ajor-^er.era! of the uuhtia of 
FcT the las: cine years of his 11: 
ie^.zrx c: Brow-n Cn;veri::v. D 
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in the middle of the eighteenth centuiy a race of large 
land-owners who have been called the Narragansett 
Planters. Unlike the other New England aristocrats of 
their time these people derived their wealth from the 
soil and not from success in mercantile adventures. 
They formed a landed aristocracy to as great an ex- 
tent as did [the inhabitants?] of the southern colonies. 
Nevertheless, these Narragansett magnates were not 
planters in the usual and commonly accepted meaning 
of the word. It is true enough that they lived on huge 
isolated farms surrounded by all the pomp and apparent 
prosperity that a horde of slaves could supply. But, if 
one looks under the surface, he will find that the routihe i 
of their daily lives was entirely unlike that of the Vir- I 
ginia planters. The Narragansetters' wealth was derived \ 
not so much from the cultivation of any great staple like | 
tobacco or cotton as from the produ^ of their dairies, | 
their flocks of sheep, and their droves of splendid horses, 
the once famous Narragansett pacers. In fine they were I 
large — large for the place and epoch — stock farmers ! 
and dairymen. • t 

^Narragansett society was unlike that of the rest of t 
New England. It was an anomaly in the institutional | 
history of Rhode Island. Indeed, many writers have c 
questioned its existence, and it must be admitted that [ 
a descendant of one of the Narragansett farmers, or 
planters if you will, was not overstating the f2L& 
when he asserted that much of what has been written - 

about his ancestors possesses ^ a Munchausen flavour/ t 

But there was a foundation of a state of society as ■] 

dcpidled by Updike and Judge Potter, and the present j 

paper is an attempt to show what that foundation j 

^V^cIS* • • • 

^^It has been claimed that the progenitors of the Nar- I 

ragansett farmers were superior in birth and breeding \ 

to the other New England colonists, and that to this 
the aristocratic frame of Narragansett society is due. 
I do not find this to have been the case. Nor do I be- 
lieve the settlers of this particular portion of Rhode 
Island to have been one whit better bom or bred than 
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e founders of other Rhode Island, Mass;u:bu£ctts or 
Connecticut towns, . , . 

"Thelatcr leaders of Narraganseit society were, for 
the most part, well-educated men. The UfMlikcs, who 
inherited the Smith property, enjoyed the teachings of 
the best tutors, — men like Checklcy, the editor of aa 
edition of Leslie's Eaty Mtthad with thi Deuis [John 
Chec k ley, yuni0r, was doubcless the tutor of the Up- 
'" dikes], and Daniel Vernon, an Englishman who was 
;" ■ learned in the languages. MacSparran, Faycrwcathcr 
' and Robinson are said to have possessed large collec- 
tions of books; and we know that Colonel Updike, who 
lived in the middle of the last ccntuiy, had a library so 
full of treasures that it could have been surpassed by few 
private libraries of colonial Rhode Island. This refine 
ment, however, belongs to the best period of Narra- 
gansctt social life. It was a result of a peculiar social 
development aitd not a cause of that development." 

367 "Charles Thomson, Governor McKean, and George 
Read." 

Charles Thomson was born in Ireland, in 1729, and 
died in Pennsylvania, in 1 824, He was one of the Am 

' '' to take his stand with the colonists in America, and 
soon became known as a sincere patriot. When the 
Delawarcs adopted him into their nation, in 1 756, they 
called him, in their tongue, "man of truth," and it was 
common to remark, concerning a statement, that it was 
' "as true as if Charles Thomson's name were to it." 

Thomas McKean, signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was born in New London, Pennsylvania, 

1' in 1734, and died in Philadelphia, in i8i7,bodi ofhis 
parents being Irish. He was Chief Justice of Pennsyl- 
vania,from 17 77 to 1 799, President of Congress in 1 78 1, 
and Governor of Pennsylvania from 1 799 to 1 808. 

George Read was born in Maryland, in 1733, and 
died in Delaware, in 1 798. His father was born in Ire- 
land, of an English family. Mr. Read was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, United States Sena- 
tor from 1 789 to 1 793, and Chief Justice of Delaware. 
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In every capacity he commanded the confidence of his 
fellow-men. 

368 ^^AllisoHy an Irish clergyman.^* 

The Rev. Francis Allison was a celebrated Irish teacher 
ofthosedays^havingschools, successively, at New Lon- 
don, Pennsylvania, and New Castle, Delaware. The 
connection of all the three pupils mentioned above 
with Ireland accounts for their relegation to the charge 
, of Mr. Allison. It is not known that there was any 
relationship between Francis Allison and the Rev. Dr. 
Burgiss Allison (Note 176), but the marked interest 
of both in classical schools for young people and their 
identification with the same section of the country seem 
to suggest a common family as well as a common name. 

369 ^'Thomas Clap:* 

The Rev. Thomas Clap was third in descent from the 
original emigrant of the same name, in 1 630. He was 
born in Scituate, Massachusetts, in 1703, and died in 
New Haven, in 1 767. He was indudied into the office 
oinQor (afterwards president) of Yale College in 1 740. 
The exa£l circumstances under which he received in- 
strudion from Dr. MacSparran are not known, the fad 
resting upon a remark of the Dodior in a letter to Colo- 
nel Henry Cary. {Amertca Dissi£ied^ Letter I, Appen- 
dix A.) As all records agree that Mr. Clap graduated at 
Harvard College in 1722, and Mr. MacSparran did not 
arrive in Narragansett until April 28, 1 721, it is evident 
that it could not have been in Kingstown that the in- 
strudion took place. As, however, MacSparran origi- 
nally reached Boston in June, 1 7 1 8, and as it is recorded 
that he soon after tarried for some time at Plymouth 
and its vicinity^ Scituate being only about a dozen miles 
away, it is highly probable that it was at this period that 
he aSed as tutor for young Clap, then fifteen years of 
age and on the eve of entering college at Cambridge. 
The Puritan associations of the youth render it more 
likely, too, that he would have been subje£led to the 
tutorage of Mr. MacSparran, at that date, when he was 
a Presbyterian licentiate, than, as has been heretofore 
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Brown added an int^rity so stern and uncompromis- 
ing that he could never suffer dishonesty to pass unre- 
buked. He took an early and a£live part in the strug- 
gles of his country for independence, and had com- 
mand of the local militia, being often called, by the 
beacon-fires, to the defence of the exposed sea-shore of 
his town. He left six sons, of whom Captain Silas, the 
third, mentioned in the text just after his father, was, 
for many years, town clerk of South Kingstown. Colo- 
nel Brown was a devoted adherent of the Episcopal 
Church, having had all his children baptized in it. 

37^ ^*Do3or MacSparran^ Mr. Fayerweathcr^ Colonel 
Updike^ and Matthew Robinson** 
Of Dr. MacSparran^s books, two folio volumes remain, 
in the possession of a clergyman in the vicinity of his 
residence, viz. : Jn Exposition of the Creed. By John^ Lord 
Bishopof Chester. London: Printed by W. Bowyer. mdccxv; 
and J Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament. 
By Daniel IVhitby^ D.D. Vol. L London: Printed by T. 
Wood and T. Sharpe. iyi8. Elach contains a printed 
book-plate, with ^^ James M^Sparran, His Book" upon 
it, as well as autographs of the DoAor,^ Ja* M'Sparran, 
ejus Liber." The form M'Sparran indicates that the 
volumes were in his possession previously to 1 737,when 
he changed to that of MacSparran. 

Mr. Fayerweather bequeathed his library to King's 
College, New York, but, owing to negligence, it was 
sold and lost, except a few volumes, said to have been 
in the possession of the Church in Narragansctt. 

Much of Colonel Updike's library is still owned by 
various branches of his descendants. Among the titles, 
which would fill a volume, some fifty are given in 
Note 184. 

Matthew Robinson's library, said to be the largest 
possessed by any individual in Rhode Island, in his day, 
was sold at audion after his death and irretrievably 
scattered. 

373 ^^Colonel Harry Babcock** 

A full account of Harry Babcock, the eldest son of Dr. 
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Joshm Babcoclc,"* of Westerly, will be found underaa 1 
entryof Dccembcr,i765. Anundaiedmanuscript note, I 
introductngati unknownDr. Gardiner to Mr.Lodowick -1 
Updike and signed H. Babcock, still extant, bears cvi- I 
deuce of having been written by Colonel Babcock, IT I 
to, iu date must be from 176910 1776. It is as follows; 1 
Permit me to introduce to your acquaintance Dr. Gu^ 1 
dincr,a young Gentleman of Education of Family aai I 
veiy genteel Fortune. He is on a visit to Mr. Howe!, a I 
penccuied man, exceedingly injured by that whining, I 
canting, praying, hj'pocriticzi Wretch, Gov^ Xrumble. I 
I hare the Honour to be with great Esteem I 

Your most obed't Scrv't, I 

H. Babcock I 
My comp* to your good Lady Sc your very deserving j 
ScHi & Family. 1 

The Babcock family mansion stood one mile east of i 
Pawcatuck village in Westerly. Adam, Paul, and Luke 1 
Babcock*** weie younger brothers of Hany. I 

374 " Mr. Kay, :he colUSJor." I 

A notice of Katbaniel Kay will be found tn the sketdl J 

of Trinity Church, Newport, below. 

37 J "The portraits of Dr. MacSparran and his wife." 
Since this account was written by Mr. Updike, the pic- 
ture of Dr. MacSparran has been given, by Charles 
Edward Allen, son of Frederic Allen, Esq., to Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine; and that of Mrs. Mac- 
Sparran, by Mrs. Margaret £lton,daughteror Mr. Allen, 
to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. These portraits 
appear in this worL 

376 ^* The portrait of Mr. Fayerweathery by Copley," 
This portrait is now in the possession of the Misses 
Eddy, of Providence, granddaughters of Mr. Updike, 
who have permitted the photographic copy to be made 
which is introduced into this work. 

The two other pi&ires of Mr. Fayeiweatber, men- 
tioned in his will, — ** my silver-framed pidure of oiy^ 
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self '* and ^mj oVal pi^re of myself framed with sil- 
ver," — are, as far as these pi^res can be identified, 
in the possession respedively of Miss Elizabeth Harris, 
of Cambridge, and her brother, Edward D. Harris, of 
Yonkers. 

The portrait of Mrs. Fayerweather, a sister of Mayor 
George Hazard,of Newport, was given to Ruth (or Abi- 
gail) Channing, her grandniece, who gave it to her sister, 
Mrs. Dr. Robinson, of Connedicut. A superb portrait 
of Mr. Fayerweather's sister, Mrs. Winthrop, by Cop- 
ley, and two very interesting portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tliomas Fayerweather, father and mother of Samuel 
Fayerweather, by Smibert, are also in the Harris family. 

A small square portrait of Mr. Fayerweather with red 
university hood, Oxford cap and bands, and taken at 
a later age than the portraits shown in this book, be- 
longs to Dr. Philip Taylor, of Kingstown, Rhode Is- 
land. It is a fine head^ — grave and more impressive than 
the earlier pidures. 

377 " T^he late Judge Marchanty 

Henry Marchant was born in Massachusetts, in 1741. 
From 1 770 to 1 777, he was attorney-general of Rhode 
Island, living chiefly at Newport. After the battle of 
Lexington,he removed toNarragansett,remaining until 
1784, when he returned to Newport, his son William 
continuing to occupy his Narragansctt estate. He was 
nominated,by General Washington, judge of the distridt 
Court for Rhode Island, and discharged the duties of 
that office with distinguished ability until his death in 
1796. Dr. Waterhouse styled him **a gentleman of the 
old school.*' As to the date of the portrait, ^^ painted by 
Copley, in London,*' given as 1 77 1 , it is noticeable that 
Copley did not remove from Boston to England until 
1774. This pidure and that of his wife appear in this 
book. 

378 ^^The late Edward Hazard:' 

Edward Hazard, son of Mayor George and grandson of 
Governor George Hazard, was born about the year 1 746, 
and died March 22, 1 830. He is said to have graduatedat 
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380 "The Rn. Lake Baitaci." 
Luke^second son of Joshua an' 
cock,"" was bom July 6, 1 738 
1777. He W3S an Episcopal cJ 
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on the Hudson River from 1 7 7 1 to the date of his death. 
An account of Mr. Babcock will be found below, in the 
text, under an entry of December, 1765. He was mar- 
ried, in Newport, Oflober 20, 1762, to Rhoda Cran- 
ston, a daughter of the Honourable Thomas and Mary 
(Coggeshall) Cranston. Sarah, the youngest daughter 
of Mr. Cranston, married, in May, 1 770, Edward Haz- 
ard.*^ It has been thought strange that the portrait, which 
Mr. Updike asserts to have been that of Mrs. Babcock, 
should have been in the possession of the Hazards in- 
stead of in that of the Babcocks. But it had probably re- 
mained at the house of her parents until after her early 
death and then passed, with other efFedb, to the younger 
sister. It is, as has been said, the property of Mr. Daniel 
Berkeley Updike. It appears, from Bolton's History of 
JVistcbister (ii. 481), that Mr. Babcock married, as a 
second wife, Grace Isaacs, by whom he had three chil- 
dren, Cortlandt, Frederic, and Henrietta, who married 
Richard Saltonstall, of New York. The later Mrs. Bab- 
cock was probably conneded with the Van Cortlandt 
family, as indicated by the Christian name of her elder 
son, and by the fad, recorded in Bolton's History (\u 
480), that Mr. Babcock's remains were deposited in the 
vault of the Van Cortlandts. 

381 ^^ Excursions to Hartford** 

Singular as such a custom now appears, yet it was lit- 
erally observed by Mrs. Anstis Lee and her brother, 
Mr. Daniel Updike, in May, 1791, as recounted in the 
Narrative of a Horseback fourneyy written by Mrs. Lee 
and introduced in Appendix F. She relates : ^^ We rose 
early, on V^ednesday, arrived at Hartford, put up at 
Bull's Tavern (sign of the Bunch of Gilded Grapes) and 
took breakfast on bloated salmon. I particularly recoiled 
about the salmon, as it was the fashion, in old times, for ^ 
parties of gentlemen of Rhode Island to make a special j 
visit to Hartford, almost yearly, to luxuriate on this rare f 
and delicate fish." I 

38a ''Corn husking:* 

Dr. MacSparran, in his Diary j under date of Odober I , 
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was in waiting [near Wickford] with a carriage/* 
There are also frequent allusions, in Dr. MacSparran's 
Diary y to his ^^ chair/* a two-wheeled, uncovered vehicle, 
and to Mrs. MacSparran's chaise and that of Mrs. Up- 
dike. October 1 4, 1 744,the Dodor remarks,^^ Returned 
in my Chair, drawn by Mrs. Updike's chaise Horse." 

85 ^^From one extreme of Boston Neck to the other.** 
The driftway gates in the lower part of Boston Neck 
were removed previously to 1869, at about the period 

■ of the building of the covered bridge, sometimes called 
"the Governor Sprague Bridge," over the Narrow 
River, conne^ng Boston Neck with Little Neck. An 
open road was thus established between the old South 
Ferry and Narragansett Pier. The gates in the upper 
part of the Neck, above the South Ferry road, were still 
maintained as late as 1870, being very numerous and 
troublesome, but have (1907) for many years been en- 
tirely withdrawn. The Sea View electric railway now 
extends through Boston Neck. 

86 ^Nicholas Gardiner, Esqr 

This appears to be the Nicholas Gardiner, of South 
Kingstown, who, among a considerable number bear- 
ing that name, married, about 1 754, Hannah Champlin 
(born January 20, i735),adaughterof Stephen Champ- 
lin. They had five children, their only daughter, Han- 
nah, the fourth child, being born Oftobcr 7, 1763. On 
December 29, 1782, she married Robert Hazard (born 
April 11,1755, died 1 795), a son of Ricliard and grand- 
son of Robert Hazard.** This was probably the wed- 
ding referred to by Mr. Updike, as occurring about 
1 790, the date not being intended to be exadt. Dr. Mac- 
Sparran, in his Diary ^ on September 12, 1744, notes 
that Dr. Hazard and Betty Gardiner went to Conanicut 
to Billy Hazard's wedding and, the next day, to the In- 
fair^zx, the house of his stepfather. Governor Robinson. 

;87 '^rhe fox-chaser 

The sports and other athletic exercises of those early 
days tended to produce men of exceptional stature and 
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strength. The remarkable vigour of Jeffrey Hazard (bom 

1698, died 1767) has caused him to come down, by 

reputation, to our own time as ^ stout JeflFirey/* Mrs. 

Robinson, in The Haz/ird Family of Rhode Island (p.ii)j 

after referring to a doubt as to the identity of the farm 

on which Mr. Hazard lived, remarks : ^^ However, the 

residence or non-residence of ^ Stout Jeffrey,' on this 

farm, does not in any way zSe£t the truthfulness of 

the tradition that he did show the slaves how to make 

a stone wall, by lifting a blue-stone, weighing by the 

{ scales sixteen hundred and twenty pounds [xiVJ , to its place 

on the foundation." It is a well-recognized fa£i that the 
strength of Jcf&ey Hazard was transmitted to many of 
his descendants. Mr. Ezra Meech, one of the family, 

: i living in Shelburne, Vermont, in a letter to Mr. Updike, 

I : of the date of February 12, 1846, declares: ^I have a 

. distindl recolle£^on of my grandmother, who was a 

; \ woman of a very large frame and of prodigious physical 

strength, — charaderistics, in an eminent degree of 
^ Stout Jeffrey,' a near relative of whom she was. ff^hat 
the relation was I am unable to say. She was my pater- 
nal grandmother. My father was a very large man and 
the youngest of seven brothers, one of whom, Daniel 
(who was six feet seven inches in height), fell on the 
Plains of Abraham, in the attack on Quebec, by Wolfe. 
My father was six feet two inches in height and all his 
brothers were more than six feet. My own height is 
six feet five inches. I mention these otherwise unim- 
portant particulars, as strengthening the likelihood that 
our descent from Stout Jeffrey is tolerably dire£l." 
Mrs. Robinson observes, "There are a few descend- 
ants of * Stout Jeffrey ' in the town [South Kingstown] 
at the present day and, with scarcely an exception, the 
men arc six feet or more in height, well developed and 
proportioned." 

Other branches of the Hazards and the Wilcoxcs 
were famous for their ailivity and muscular power, in 
that age, when athletic exercises, wrestling, throwing 
the bar, and fox-hunting were the common amuse-' 

, ments of the country. William Wilcox, the cousin and 
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• • ' rival of "Stout JcflFrcy/* when he was already eighty 
years of age, would sometimes indulge his desire to show 
his strength by picking up an ordinarily large man and 
handling him like a child. 

One of the most remarkable men for size, strength, 
boldness of design, and energy of execution, was Ben- 
jamin Potter, a hero of the old " Spanish War." "With- 
in a few years there were living in Narragansett," re* 
lates Mr. Updike, "Benedi^ Eldred, six feet seven 
inches in height, Samuel Eldred, six feet two inches, 
Samuel Congdon, six feet eight inches, Luke White, 
six feet seven inches, Abraham Ennis, six feet two 
inches, Joseph Congdon, six feet five inches, with a 
weight of three hundred and fifty pounds, and Geoige 
Congdon, with a weight of three hundred and thirty 
pounds. Other instances of weight, stature and mus- 
cular power might be mentioned, but these are enough 
to demonstrate that the race preceding ours was, from 
mode of life, food and field exercises, more vigorous 
and herculean than that of the present." (See ColUge Tcm^ 
pp. 88, 89.) 

388 ^'The two Governor Hazards.** 

George Hazard (bom October 9, 1700, died 1738), 
a son of George and a great-grandson of the original 
Thomas Hazard, was ele£led deputy governor of Rhode 
Island in 1734, continuing in office until his death. 
Mrs. Robinson, in Tbi Hazard Family tf Rhode //- 
. landiyf. 24, 25), narrates, concerning him: ^^In 1733 
he bought of his father, for one thousand pounds, the 
farm then (and stilh called ^The Foddering Place.' 
About this time he built the old house, taken down about 
twenty years ago by Joseph Peace Hazard. The old 
house, like all houses of the wealthy planters of that 
day, was veiy large, being fifty feet on the front, hav- 
ing a fan-light over the entrance door, above which was 
a laige arched window, which gave light to the hall. 
This hall was square, with handsome oak staircase and 
balustrade. In the south end pf the house was the par- 
lour, a very large room, in one corner of which was the 
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paedia and welcome to every table of the first charac- 
ters. • • • Next to Dr. Fothergill, I owe Judge Lightfoot I 
more than any other man I can name." On account of 
his intimacy with Godfrey Malbone, junior, of Pomfret, 
Conncdicut, he appears to have been led to take up 
his residence at Plainfield, where he died in 1 794, be- 
ing buried in the old Episcopal church-yard, at Brook- 
lyn, Connedicut. (Condensed from Updike's Memoirs 
iftbi Rhode Island Bar.) 
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391 '* George Rome." 
Mr. Rome is noticed below, in the text, under an entry 
of September 16, 1770 (Vol. ii. p. 78). 

392 *^The Brenions.'' 
A notice of the Brenton family^' will be found below, 
in the text, under an entry of April i, 1766. Other 
prominent visitors at Narragansett were the Checkleys, 
Captain William Walker, F.R.S., the Rev. Samuel Sea- 
bury, and Dean Berkeley. 

« 

393 ^*Jno Gardiner.** { 
John Gardiner, eldest son of William Gardiner, of Bos- 
ton Neck, and a brother of Mrs. MacSparran and Dr. 
Sylvester Gardiner, was bom in 1 696 and died in 1 770. | 
During the larger part of his life, including the period ^ ^ 
covered by the MacSparran Diary ^ he seems to have 
lived upon the homestead farm "° of the Gardiners, near ■ j j 
Wesquagc Beach, comprising five hundred and forty- | 
seven acres, reputed to be the most fertile land in Narra- j 
gansett, given him by the will of his father. Toward the 
end of his life, John Gardiner appears to have removed ! 
to the "Four Chimney House," which he calls, in his \ 
will, made in 1769, "my now dwelling-house," "all the ( 
old homestead farm, wheron Son Amos now liveth," \ 
being bequeathed to his son John, known as Colonel j 
Gardiner. Few people are mentioned more frequently, 
in the Diary of Dr. MacSparran, than " Brother John," \ 
whom, in many respe£ts, he appears to have highly es- 
teemed, although attributing to him a "stiff and sturdy ' 
temper." John Gardiner lies buried, in the old Narra- 
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g****"^^ dmrciiHrard^ near the monument of the Doc- 
tor. (Noics 205, 209, and 2io. VoL ii. p. 75.) 

The bouse of Rowland Robinson and the grave of his 
^y»gKy»^ Hannah, near Saunderstown^in Boston Neck, 
are sdH risxted bjr many, although the building is re- 
duced in size and much injured in appearance, by the 
passi^ of more than a century and a half, since its 
e^cGioa. The roof of the house was blown off by a 
g£e in 1S69. The pariour, with its tiled fireplace and 
carred and painted bufict, the staircase, with its curi- 
ously turned maple balusters, running up to the third 
£oar, and the east room, containing the wine-closet, in 
which the *^ unfortunate Hannah" hid her lover upon 
the suiden return of her stem father, are still exhibited 
to visitors. The estate became the property of the late 
Mr. Rowland Hazard, of Peacedale, the great-grand- 
ncpbcw of Rowland Rolunson, a few years since. The 
house :s said to have been built for Governor Robin- 
son, by ^a travelling Englishman," being one of three 
of the same design. 

395 "^^'r?^ -^•^-••''> tfNrTpzr:^ 

GczTz^ Sccr: WaS an active n:en:ber of Trinity Parish, 

Ch-rch, frcTi :~ri :o i~S5. On September 1 6th of 
the fcrrr.er *. ezj-, he \r2s n".arried to Man- Avrault (bom 
i"-i, i.ei .v!:Lrch 13, 2 Sic', a daughter of Stephen 
."^''Ti-ii ar.w irrar<vic^Li^nter or iJameA .'\vraLiAt. of li^ast 
Greenwich ar.c Newrvjrt. About the time of Mr. 

* 

Scc::'> binh, there were ven* prominent in Trinity 
Church a Georce Scon and a juc^e Ecu-ard Scott, of 
or.e cf whom i: is probable that he was a son. Mr. 
^w^.sc: -/•:•;-..• :fTr:^.:ty Ch:^rcc^^, 55^ makes the re- 
m-r#:i'rie statement that Edward Scott was a grand- 
uncle or" Sir Walter. William R. Robinson was mar- 
ried to Ann Sccrt, December 28, i""S3. He was, for 
se\ erai vears, a warden of Trinity Church. After his 
death his widow married Dr. John Preston Mann. 
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296 ^^Her personal beauty and accomplished manner** 
In a private letter, of the date of July 22, 1 847, to Mr. 
Updike, subsequently to the issue of the History of the 
Narragansett Churchy Mr. Isaac Peace Hazard remarks : 
^In corroboration of your statement respedling Miss 
Robinson's beauty, I would add that I have heard old 
people in Philadelphia as well as elsewhere speak of the 
surpassing beauty of Hannah Robinson, in such terms 
, and with such enthusiasm as to leave no doubt of the 
impression she made; and I have heard my father say, 
she was not only renowned throughout all the colonies, 
but in Europe, as the greatest Beauty of the age. Her 
father was a man of extensive and general acquaint- 
ance, of great hospitality, and Narragansett, at that 
time, was visited by the 61ite both of the colonies and 
Europe, Newport being then the principal seaport of 
the British North American Colonies." 

397 ^I^i^^bl^^ ^^h and unyielding** 

Mr. Isaac Peace Hazard, in the letter quoted in the pre- 
ceding Note, thus bears his testimony, after reading the 
charaderization of Mr. Robinson, in the text: ^^ Your 
notice of our great-uncle, Rowland Robinson, places 
his chara£ler in a different light from my impression of 
it; and all who knew him, that I have conversed with, 
agree with me. My idea of him always was that he was 
a noble, generous-spirited man, by nature, one who had 
always been accustomed to give way to his feelings and 
impulses, without restraint, — passionate but not vin- 
didive, easily aroused to violence, but forgiving and 
kind, as soon as the first impulse or burst of passion 
was over. • . . He was uneducated in his spirit and im- 
pulses, unaccustomed to control of any kind, but gen- 
erous, hospitable and kind to those he liked and to stran- 
gers,in the extreme. So chara£leristic was he for forgive- 
ness and kindness, after indulging his passion against 
those who had offended him, that the cunning Nathan 
Jaquaes, one of his hired servants and an old man who 
had lived with his father, generally did something to 
aggravate him before he intended to ask a particular 
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favour, knowing that after he had spent his wrath to 
excess on him, he would make amends by granting any 
£ivour he might ask. . • . Hannah Robinson was married 
privately and her father never knew who performed the 
marriage ceremony. She remained some time at home 
and then went with her husband to Providence, where she 
exchanged the comforts and abundance of her father's 
house, for a home of poverty. The care of her mother 
often relieved her necessities. The negled and dissi- 
pated habits of her husband soon brought her to a bed 
of languishing and sickness. Her father, on hearing of 
it, immediately took servants and went to seek her, in 
j her poor abode. On seeing him, she was much affeded 

and said, throwing her arms around him, ^ Ask me and 
I will tell you all, father,* but his feelings overcame hin 
and he could ask her nothing. She was placed on a littei 
and carried home, a distance of thirty miles, on men*i 
shoulders. It was a lovely evening when they reached he 
father's farm and, requesting to be set down before thi 
house^she looked around and said,^ How beautiful it is. 
She died that night, but not before requesting her fa 
ther to treat her husband kindly for her sake. Her bus 
band was present at the funersd and was staying at he 
father's house at the time when her remains were re 
moved from the grave, where they were placed unti 
the familv vault was finished about a month after th( 
interment. When disinterred, she was unchanged an< 
in death wore the beauty of life. This is the accoun 
given by her aunt to my mother. Martha Hazard, wh< 
was her first cousin and brought up in her father's hous< 
and was living there at the time of her counship anc 
marriage, gave the same. Simons was a gambler an( 
died a privateersman. The late William T. Robinsor 
knew him and says he possessed remarkably fine man- 
ners, had the most prepossessing appearance and that 
their acquaintance commenced at dancing-school. This 
is the account I have always heard from childhood given 
by my father [a first cousin of Hannah Robinson] and 
is charafteristic of what I have heard of Rowland Rob- 
inson from the late Elisha R. Potter, Benjamin Nichols, 
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Marth Hazard and many others who knew him and is 
in accordance with many anecdotes I have heard re- 
speding him." 

The charader of young Simons, as well as his sub- 
sequent treatment of his wife, appears to have justified 
• Mr. Robinson in his steady opposition to his marriage 
with his daughter, however harsh may have seemed the 
means he employed. It has been said that the man was 
. . a Frenchman, much below the Robinsons in social po- 
sition, his real name being Simon^ and that he was a 
music-master rather than a fellow-pupil, in the dancing- 
school. 

At the session of the General Assembly, held in Au- 
gust, 1 75 1, there was passed ^an hSt for naturalizing 
Peter Simon, of Newpon, Merchant, late a subjed of 
the French king." (Rhode Island Colonial Records, 
V. 340.) At the May session, in 1 758,a large number of 
persons were admitted yr//m/» of the Colony, the name 
of Peter Simon appearing among those who were in- 
habiunts of Newport. The marriage of Peter Simon 
and Hannah Robinson must have occurred about 1 760 
or soon after. 

398 "/fcr auni at New London'' 

It is not known that Hannah Robinson had an aunt liv- 
ing at New London at that period, but the remark 
is substantially corre^ if it refers to Mrs. Matthew 
Stewart, who was a first cousin of Mrs. Rowland Rob- 
inson, being the elder daughter, Abigail, of Mrs. Robin- 
son's uncle, William Gardiner. It is possible,however, 
that Mrs. Thomas Mumford, a great-grandaunt (born 
about 1685, man-ied January 3, 1705-6), may have 
been still alive, at New London, at that time. 

399 ^' Her auni Updike.*' 

Mrs. Lodowick Updike, born 1740, being a half-sister 
of Mrs. Robinson, was but a little older than her niece, 
Hannah Robinson. Colonel John Gardiner, although 
an uncle, not being born until about 1 746, appears to 
have been even younger, a (tlGl which may account for 
his perhaps injudicious sympathy for his ill-starred 
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% alluded so in the text. Thoooas R. Hazard, in U 
K7 rf Oldn TimiSy fixes the place of mectin| 
of Mr. SixiM^ns asd his bride, for their elopement, wid 
BOfc profaibilizT, not at Mrs. Updike's gate, but in th 
wood, az the west end of Ri^ Hill, south of Silyc 



400 '^J f£:kfr^s reUndess ebstinacj.^^ 

If Rowland Robinson erred in the strenuousness of h 
opposhaoa to the imprudent marriage of his daughtc 
he appears to hare met a suSdenthr heavy retributio 
In his cjLLi eme old age he found himself left utta 
aljcc, his two daughters having been long dead a 
Lis son harizig passed away before him, childless,app: 
enilj aboct 1804^ in Newport. Contrary to the tn 
tSons of his &m^and the customs of all the early lar 
bclcers of Namgansett, who were conspicuous fori 
minuteaessof tfaor testamentary dispositions, the lon< 
old zian had not the spirit or the inclination to nu 
a will. His ample estate was, upon his death, divic 
br law among his brothers and sisters or their he 
the house and farm where he lived passing into 1 
riniily of his sister, Martha Robinson, who married 1 
tham Clarke, of Jamestown, April 1 8, 1 745. Herdauj 
r^r, Kir.r.ih Clarke, married Pclcc Gardiner, and tl: 
c-j^h:er, .Martha Clarke Girciner \borp, Scptcml 

r . G-ri.r.er, 2 sjr. of William C. Gardiner, and i 
C-r!ei :hc Rc.'.vLir.i Rcbir.son house. Sclera! of 1 
c!c-. cr. ch^ircr., since her death, lived in the old m: 
sicn, rre.iousiv :o its purchase bv Mr. Hazard.** 

The :c*.vn records cf Soudi Kingstown speak of d 
zi:r. ^V- !,:*.-, a: the tin?.e of his death, as being **of Er 
Ijr.d." Jr. the Proceedin^rs of the Genera] Assembly, 
Sc-th xir.gstown, Febaiary 26, 1739-40, is record 
a vote tha: Captain William Walker, cf Providence, 
admirted a freenr.an of the Colony of Rhode Island aj 
Providence Plantations. (Rhode Island Colonial R 
cords, iv. 565.) Ic is probable that he had, at this dat 
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recently arrived in Providence from England and that, 
even up to the time of his death, he continued to be 
spoken of as an Englishman. One of the charges, on Dr. 
MacSparran's bill as administrator on Captain Walker's 
esute, is for ^writing advice of Capt. Walker's Death 
to Dr. Baker of St. Michael's, Comhill, London,'' and 
another for postage on a letter from Dr. Bancroft [Dr. 
Bearcroft,Secretaryof the S. P. G.?] relating to Captain 
' Walker's son and on ^another dbl Lr from young sd 
Walker himself." On what occasion Captain Walker 
had been cleStcd a Fellow of the Royal Society, what 
was his connexion with Dr. MacSparran and St. Paul's 
Church, how he happened to be in the company of Colo- 
nel Updike and John Checkley, junior, at Dr. Mac- 
Sparran's, and what was the cause of his sudden death 
are all alike unrecorded and forgotten. Captain Walker's 
death, with the corred date, is duly entered in the Provi- 
dence records. 

In 1743, Dr. MacSparran was appointed adminis- 
trator on the estate of ^William Walker late of Provi- 
dence, in the County of Providence, Gentleman." 
The in ventoxy of the estate throws a curious light upon 
the personal belongings of a ^gentleman" of that day, 
and is as follows: 

Fi^. 27'* 1743 
A True Inventory of the money and Wearing apparel of 
Capt. William Walker Esq« F. R. S., who died Oa. 1 4*^ 
1 742 at the House of James MacSparran, Dodor of 
Divinity, in South Kingstown. 

To his Pocket Book and Cash £^S 4 8. 

Item, to his wearing apparel consisting of 

one old Hatt & Wig Hat 20x. Wig 20x. £2 

Item, one old Riding Coat 40X. one close- 
bodied ditto £ 3 Jacket 2 ^^7-0 0. 

Item, one pair Leather Britches £2 o 0. 

Item, I pr. Boots 

Item I pr. Stockings 5 

Item 2 Holland Shiru 3 

I Stock o 2 

3 Handkerchiefs i 
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' 1902 (pp. 66, 67, 140^. Dr. Cross remarks, in resped 
to the part played by tne Bishop of London, in the af- 
fair: ^^ Frequent appeals were made to Gibson for ad- 
vice and support; but the bishop showed his tad and 
moderation by standing aloof as far as possible from the 

' adual controversy. Nevertheless, his utterances show 
that, in quarters to which his authority extended, he 

> would see to it that no essential principle of the Church 
. of England was infringed upon. . . . Gibson was wise 
: and politic enough to refuse to ordain a man who, 

whatever the merits of the question he defended, had 

> rendered himself so obnoxious to the people of Massa- 
. chusetts." It is the opinion of Dr. Cross that ^^ though 

it is sometimes said that the Episcopal controversy ori- 
ginated in the discussion which Checkley stirred up, the 
evidence seenu hardly to warrant the statement." 

403 **The celebrated Ezekiel Cheever.** 

Mr. Cheever was bom in London in 1614, and died in 
Boston in 1 708. He was one of the founders of New 
Haven, Connecticut. After January 6, 1671, he had 
charge of the Latin School,in Boston, and had many of 
the leading citizens of the colony for his pupils. 

404 ''Rev. Dr. Miller:' 

The Rev. Ebenezer Miller received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity from both Harvard College and Ox- 
ford University. He was settled at Braintree from 1727 
to 1 761, and died about 1763. 

405 "Dr. CoU*s book on Puritanism:* 

The full title of this work is Puritanism^ or a Church' 
mafCs Difinci against its Aspersions^ by an Appeal to its 
own History, (i 845.) Thomas Winthrop Coit was born 
. in New London, Conne^cut, June 28, 1 803, and died 
in Middletown, June 21, 1885. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1 8 2 1 , and, after being reSor of several Epis- 
copal churches and a professor in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, as well as president of Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Kentucky, became redor of St. Paul's 
Church, Troy, New York, where he remained for 
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nearly twcniy-fire years. Th< 
was passed as a professor in the 
lUccown, Conne^cui. Dr. C 
schoUrly of Episcopal divine 
him will be fouiul in ihe text, 
Fchniary 1 7, 1 765 (VoL iL p 

"The Rev. Dr. Burhanj." 
Daniel Buihant was for thii 
dcrgyman of the Episcopal C 
Conne^tcui, being redor ai } 
Oxford, from 1 820, or earlier 
eral successive General Com 
of this period, be represented 
deputy. About 1830, he rccci 
of Divinily. Dr. Burhans pass 
life in retirement, at Derby, ( 
Poughicccpsic, New York, wil 
his canonical residence. He < 

r "IVarwici." 
By this designation is doubtU 
the extensive township of th 
"Old Warwicic," at the hcai 
that was one of the stations 
ifc," given as .Mr. Chccklcy"! 
Roll" in the Digest of S. P 
1S95), he must have shared 
who, for some time previous; 
afterwards, appears, according 
ish Register and to his Diary, t 
Old Warwick. It is more lil 
merely on occasion, as being 
Under date of July 9, 1 744, 1 
his Diary, "At Old Warwicic. 
to Mr. Moses Lippct, who, a 
Cliniclc Baptism at y' hands o 
when, on July 23, 17+5, the 
at Mr. Francis's, at Old Wai 
Abraham for Mr. Checkley, 




^5+ Notes 

408 ^^ Attleborough:' 
Previously to January 27, 1 746-7,that portion of Rhode 

^ Island now constituting the town of Cumberland was 
known as **Attleboro' Gore," which may be the ter- 
' ' ' ritory here referred to as one of the scenes of Mr. Check- 
ley's labours. William Blackstone's residence, at ^^ Study 
Hffl;' was in ** Attlcboro* Gore." On Oaober 1,1737, 
Dr. MacSparran records, in the Parish Register, that 
he ^bapti^ Hannah May berry, a child, at Mr. San- 
derson's Refinery in Atlebuxy, ... as he travelled from 
' Boston to Narraganset." Both these references, how- 
ever, nuy refer to what is still the town of Attlebor- 
ough'^ in Massachusetts. 

409 ^^Mr. John Checkley^ junior** 
The culture and precocity of this youthful son of a bril- 
liant father are illustrated by the fzQt that in February, 
1735, two or three years before his graduation at Har- 
vard College, in 1738, his name is found among the 
eighteen regular members of the ** Society for the Pro- 

Ji j motion of Knowledge and Virtue" (afterwards the 
•4 » * '^ ** Company of the Redwood Library"), at Newport, 
along with those of Daniel Updike, Edward Scott, 
James Honyman, junior, and William EUery. It may 
be that Colonel Updike's fondness for Checkley, as a 
young man of rare promise, accounts for their presence 
together at Dr. MacSparran's. Mr. Checkley died in 
1744. Having been already ordained and appointed to 
a station, although never having reached it, his name 
rightly appears upon the ^^ Missionary Roll" of the 
S. P. G. It has been asserted that John Checkley, junior, 
was the tutor in the family of Colonel Updike, but it is 
expressly stated, in the manuscript reminiscences of 
Daniel Updike, of East Greenwich, that ^^ Lodowick 
Updike [his father] was educated under Mr. Checkley, 
a church minister^ whom his father obtained for him in 
his house." The fad that the younger Mr. Checkley 
was eventually ordained, supplies, however, a sufficient 
explanation of the discrepancy. 
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556 Notes 

Tie apparent discrepancy between the iigbt chil- 
dren whom Mr. Stewart is said to have left, and the Un im- 
mediately mentioned, may, of course, be explained upon 
the supposition that two of those named as having died 
had already passed away before his own death. As a 
fad he had twelve children, of whom two died in in- 
fancy. 

412 **yohn Robinson^ of South Kingstown^ 

John Robinson, a son of Governor William Robinson 
and his second wife, Abigail, Mrs. MacSparran's sister, 
was born January 13, 1 742-3, and died June 23, 1805. 
He was first married to Sarah Peckham, a granddaughter 
of Governor George Hazard, by whom he had six chil- 
dren. Before her marriage to Mr. Robinson, Hannah 
Stewart had been the wife of Mr. Mumford. John and 
Hannah Robinson had one son, James, the dates of 
whose birth and death are unknown. John Robinson 
was a first cousin of Mrs. Stewart, his wife's niother. 

413 ^^ Captain Charles Handy'' 

Charles Handy, son of Samuel Handy, was born in 
Maryland, Odober 8, 1729. He was married, at New- 
port, September 17, 1753, to Ann Brown, who died 
July 26, 1780. His second marriage, to Mrs. Abigail 
Wilkinson, occurred June 24, 1787. Captain Handy's 
daughter Ann became the wife of Major Thomas Rus- 
sell, a Revolutionary officer. Major Russell was a son 
of Thomas Russell, and, at eighteen years of age, was 
commissioned a lieutenant in Colonel Henry Sher- 
burne's regiment. Captain Handy was, for many years, 
until his death, July 25, 1793, prominent in Trinity 
Church, Newport, serving repeatedly as one of its war- 
dens. 

414 ''Captain Philip Wilkinson r 

Captain Wilkinson will be found the subje£iofa sketch 
under an entry of August 6, 1747 (Vol. i. p. 249). 

415 ""JahUel Brentonr 

Jahleel Brenton, a son of William and grandson of the 
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1 first Wflliam Brenton, one of the settlers of Newpon 

i was bom August 15, 1691, and died March 12^ 176; 

I He married, firsts May 30, 1715, Frances Cransto] 

I a daughter of Governor Samuel Cranston, by who 

I he had fifteen children, and, second, April 25, 174 

I Mary, the widow of George Scott, by whom he h 

i seven children. Mr. Mason, in the Annals ofTrin 

Churchy Nrwport (p. 60), styles Mr. Brenton ^ asuun 
friend of the Church," which he presented witl 
clock. Jahleel Brenton inherited from his uncle, J: 
leel Brenton, a bacheIor,his ^mansion house and fai 
at Newport Keck, called Hammersmith and Ro( 
\ Farm," forming a large part of the southern half 

the present city of Newport. His son, Jahleel (bom ( 
tober 22, 1729; died Januaxy, 1802), became a n 
admiral of the British Navy and the father of Sir J 
leel Brenton,whowasbomatNewport,August22,i 7 
Another son of Jahleel, the subjed of this Note, was 
mucl (bom November i o, 1 733)> who removed to Wi 
ford, Rhode Island, and was die ancestor of the w 
known Shaw family of that village. A daughter, ; 
sanna Brenton, married Dr. John Halliburton, later 
Halifax, and another daughter was the wife of the R 
John Eliot, of Guilford, Connecticut, a son of the 
dian apostle. Still another daughter, Abigail, Mrs. \^ 
kinson and afterwards Mrs. Handy, was distinguisl 
for her bcautv. Her portrait, long upon the walls of : 
Redwood Libran', has been removed to California, i 
was bora April I S, 1 735, and died September 10, i8c 

416 ''Major John Handy r 

Major Handv was only twenty yearsof ageat thetime 
his Hrst public reading of the Declaration of Indcpc 
dcnce and seventy at that of the second. He died Mar 
2, I S28, aged seventy-two years. His widow, the Fra 
ces Stcwan mentioned in the text, sunivcd him twent 
six ycars^ dving March 8, 1854, at the age of ninct 
two. Major Handy was repeatedly a warden of Trini 
Church and one of its delegates to the "State conve 
tion." 
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417 ' ^^ Samuel Cooper^ of Scituate^ 

In the corresponding entry, in his Diary^ Dr. Mac- 
Spamui wrote, under the head of 1745: "May ib^ 
Rode 30 miles up into y* wilderness and lodged at Sam- 
uel Cooper's. 1 7^ Preached at Said Cooper's, receiv- 
ing one child into y* Congregation, formerly baptized 
by Mr. Pigot, and baptized another, both y* children of 
one Howard, an Englishman.'' It is likely that Samuel 
Cooper had removed toScituate (incorporated in 1731) 
from North Kingstown, where the name of Cooper oc- 
curs frequently upon the town records. He may have 
been a brother and was, almost certainly, a relative of 
Matthew Cooper, of Wickford (son of James), who, in 
the vicinity of 1 730, married Abigail Updike, a sister of 
Colonel Daniel Updike. It is probable that Mr. Cooper 
shared the interest of the Updikes in the Church and 
bad invited Dr. MacSparran to hold services at his 
house. In 1 750, it is recorded that Mr. Samuel Cooper 
was one of the deputies to the General Assembly, at 
Newport, from Coventry, immediatjsly adjoining Scitu- 
ate. 

418 ^^ Where his wife had^ and still has some Lands** 
Mrs. George Pigot was Sarah, the only child of Fran- 
cis and Damans (Arnold) Carr, of Newport, who were 
married June 18, 1700. The date ofthebinh of Sarah 
Carr is not known, but in 1 7 1 7 she joined with her 
husband, George Pigot, school-master, in a suit against 
Stephen Mumford, being then spoken of as a minor 
and sole heir of Francis Carr, late of Newport. Caleb 
Carr, the father of Francis, came from London to 
America in 1635, and soon settled in Newport, be- 
coming governor in 1695, and, during his term of of- 
fice, losing his life by drowning. He was an extensive « 
landowner, on Conanicut Island ?nd in Warwick, 
and, although he left five sons and several daughters, 
was able to bequeath a large tra6l,at Coeset, Warwick, 
to his son Francis, this being probably the ^Mands" 
alluded to in the entry. As in the case of the Warwick 
lands generally, this property consisted of a large lot 
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man of the church. During Mr. Pigot's residence in 
Warwick) his brother Edward, said to be a physician, 
joined him there and married, in 1733) Ruth Havens, | \ 

a daughter of Robert, a first cousin of the Havens bro- 
thers, mentioned in Note 5 as living at the ^^ Devil's 
Foot.'* Edward Pigot had two children, Richard and ^i 

Rebecca, and remained but a few years in Warwick, 
after his brother's removal to Marblehead. 

In 1736, in the midst of his apparently excellent 
work, being, as the chronicler of King's Church, Provi- 
dence, characterizes him,of ^^ a roving disposition," Mr. 
Pigot applied to the Society, on account of the expen- 
. siveness of living at Marblehead, and the low estate 
of the Church there, to be remov^ to Coeset Church, 
Warwick, Rhode Island, where he still probably re- 
tained his house and land, but the Society did not see 
fit to grant his request. 

There is, in thecolleSionof Mr. Daniel Berkeley Up- 
dike, of Boston, a manuscript sermon, which, without 
bearing upon it the name of the Rev. George Pigot, pos- ^ i 

sesses strong evidences of being his. It is from the text, 
St. Mark iv. 38, ^And they awake him and say unto 
him. Master, carest thou not that we perish?" and 
appears to have been written in view of the outbreak 
of the fatal ^^throat distemper" at Marblehead, alluded ' • 

to in the sketch of Mr. Pigot. There is, upon the corner [ 

of the sermon, a memorandum of its having been i 

preached, first, at Marblehead, at the funeral of Mary ! 

Shaw,August6, i736,and,second,atSalem,August 26, | 

1736, both places, at those dates, having been in the [ 

charge of Mr. Pigot. The handwriting, contrary to that i 

of most of the discourses of that day, is clear and large, [ 

and, although the style is essay-like and undiversified ! j 

by illustrations or rhetorical devices, the sermon has the | 

happy distinction, for the period,of possessing only three i 

biaJs. In 1730, Mr. Pigot requested the Society to be f 

allowed to repair to England in order to prosecute his | 

claim to the baronies of Morley and Monteagle, of ! 

which he believed himself to be the heir. It does not, 
however, appear that his plea was granted or that, in 
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1 the diiB n 
L The "VS7 mgeat d&at,** aSaded to in t 
CMBCof Mi.^p)C,inQ^ctrIX,wcn,pR>babl 
BcT ontB s^^sdiixc BDK cstti Bsuc mnewtu 
(!>■■, !■ iTjAiwkeB ^ Sada^fiasOypemuai 
a»«MlBay faacTbactiaaiceflC Ais cfai 
das a de bft Ak hegm (^ ame of "Mont 
^ IB GKi^ wiiCB be Majured IB V^snricx, Rli< 
■■■« Msc Witt down bbcs to tBc nonnvcst of 
■deaoe tt CoOBi (a Midiaa of daz town), uxi 
iB 1 727, be caB«^«d ts Pets' LcvaDf , at exchi: 
a base nl lad b MxAlefaead. Dani^ the 
deocB ;«■■ af Ur. Pipx's aunisaj «t Marb 
he pgft— d 4S4 fc i p « "»» > 95 matrims, ai 
knya. Be ii hcSeKd to have Aed ia Eiog^ 
OBMcnd B jd(& a^p" "OMBpaaiad bcBi 5Tf**T" 
7afedU,^Ktnedtol<Btilehead.Ini749,i 
aboBKattdooacmof hndin that town, pr 
htf the ff^B^ MOiBed nm nta LeriUy, ; 
1751, the ■■■ buEd a Sl MkhaeTi cfaucb-]) 

Job BkbmI ^kb 1681, died 1770), on acoo 
his otsigMfpaSBdlBMNDBertbe |uuuu^e oft 
p-^'^T Ganaec Dodle^, for a loog tine sob 
*sis for a tdkacDt, ac a Coagre^abooal (or Pu 
tJts^mta, btf wsjin I7l6,acccptcdaszn is 
of ifac Rd^u pasaor at Mn UAcad, wbcrc be e 
au7 Dmme pmoraBd rewauicn dunog the rest 
S&. He was dt miU' d, is the ditanne pccad 
Iw ^"iw I all, as a bed aftscCaot&iMiSf iMosnstn 
aoftahty. ** t^B jMCSBOce, bh tbe preacberi ** rrst 
e*gyiMprad eB t«aByoiFyowdi and when the age 
mm, to^ areae and stood ap. E*cd ujowotg f 
lasanl hj ' p obo te of aach an occanoo, it a plai 
Mr. Banord vasafine^peoftlied^nJified Ncv 
hmt miiusicr. M'^y of his fcnooiu be vas ^^1 
ban pcinied, uid he pob&shed ^ ytratm ^tht t 
and (xfacT boolo. 

Mr. Banurd kft aa interesting JaitHtgrxfhj 
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lished in the Massachusetts Historical Society Colle£lions\ 

by no means the least entertaining element of which is 

> his successive comments upon the procession of re&ors 

of St. Michael's Church, Marblehead, during his own 

ministry of more than a half centuxy. Of one of these 

he is pleased) from his point of view, to remark: ^^He 

was neither a scholar nor a gentleman, but a poor mean 

bigot'' and ^forced to run away from his people in a 

. .'. few years." Of another, he testifies: ** Their second 

minister was something of a scholar and a gentleman, 

but, at his first coming among us, vexy shy of us and, 

upon all occasions, declaiming against the Dissenters. 

•'■ However, being of good moral behaviour, I visited him, 

; . ' conversed with him, till we became free with one an- 

' I other. • • • We lived in good friendship with one another, 

, till, in hopes to better his circumstances, he removed to 

Virginia." Of still another, Mr. Barnard wrote : ** Their 

fourth minister was a Scotch gentleman of great leam- 

: ing and, being originally of the Kirk of Scotland, still 

retained some fondness for it and, therefore, though true 

to the Church of England, far from a bigot." 

When these four had passed away, in the course of 

' thirty-five years, the Puritan pastor, who had been a 

' contemporary of them all and was destined to remain 

^ a score of years longer, set down, with considerable 

gusto, the remark of the church sexton: ^^Our church 

is the healthiest church in the country, for we never yet 

buried a minister, though we have had four, who all ran 

away." 

None of the criticisms above refer to Mr. Pigot, whose 
^Christmas controversy" with Mr. Barnard seems to 
have inspired his Congregational brother with a health- 
ful resped for his courtesy and ability. It is not unlikely 
that ^ Mr. Jonathan Barnard," mentioned below, in the 
text, as a pall-bearer, from New England, at Mrs. Mac- 
Sparran's funeral in London in 1 755, was a member of 
- the Rev. John Barnard's family. 

421 ''Mr. H^alisr 

The Rev. Richard Watts was the first missionary of 
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the S. P. G. in Nova Scotia. Being about to set out for 
Annapolis Royal, in 1727, as chaplain to the forces, 
he prayed the Society for ^an allowance for teaching 
the poor children there." The Society voted him £10 
a year, which was doubled in 1 731, and sent a supply 
of Bibles, Prayer Books, and tra&s for his school, whidi 
was opened at Easter, 1728, and in which he taught 
i fifty children. At his own charge, in 1 737, he built ^a 

I school-house for the good of the publick and especially 

for the poorer sort.'' Soon after this his chaplaincy ter- 
minated and he removed to New Bristol^ in New Eng- 
\ bnd. It thus came about that Mr. Watts was at banc 

I and at leisure to take Mr. Pigot's duty at Marblehead 

I when he made his visit to Providence in January 

' ' 737*^9 <luring the long vacancy in the redorship o 

King's Church, between the Rev. Arthur Browne's dc 
parture, in 1735 or 1736, and the Rev. John Chect 
ley's arrival, in 1 739. As Mr. Watts's residence at Bru 
. tol was in the midst of the Rev. John Usher's long re< 
torship, it does not appear that he had any clerical dui 
there. The Rev. James Honyman, however, acquaintc 
the Society September, 1 738, that, during an illness c 
several months, his church had been ^^ regularly su| 
plied by the Rev. Mr. Watts, late the Society's schoo 
master, at Annapolis Royal, and now settled in h 
neighbourhood, at Bristol." 

422 "?7;^ Convention of the Episcopal Clergy.** 

In the Colonial period of the Church, it does not a] 
pear that the laity ordinarily or perhaps ever join< 
with the clergy in conventions. Among such convei 
tions are the following: July 21, 1725, the New Enj 
land clergy met at Newport to confer together upon x\ 
urgent need of a bishop, Alessrs. Cutler, Honymaj 
MacSparran, Plant, Pigot, Johnson, and Usher beir 
present (the last at only the earlier part of the session 
New England practically forming what we should no^ 
style one diocese. June i, 1743, the clergy met in cor 
vention, at Newport, Mr. Chcckley being the preache; 
June 12, 1 745, a convention was held at Newport, 5 
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which were present G>mmissaxy Price and Messrs. Mac* 
Sparnm, Honyman, Miller, Usher, Pundersoni Check- 
ley, Lyons, Thompson, Gibbs, Beach, and Caner, the 
last being the preacher. Subsequently to the convention 
. of 1 747, mentioned in the text, one was held at Boston, 
June 4, 1 768, when the Rev. Dr. Caner preached from 
the text, "Follow me." 

423 ^^ Natural religion and thai alone** 

In Book NotiSy Saturday, March i, 1902, there was 
printed "A Hitherto Unpublished Letter from the Rev. 
James MacSparran to Stephen Hopkins," which ex- 
hibits both the writer's zeal, as displayed also in the 
sermon in the text, for the elevation of Christianity 
above natural religion, and his singular perspicacity, 
in recognizing a commanding intelled, before its hav- 
ing become widely known to fame. Mr. Hopkins, al- 
though a worshipper with the Society of Friends, pro- 
fessed religious opinions so unorthodox as to have been 
styled (by his enemies, at least), an infidel. It is to be 
noted, too, that it was not until 1 75 1 that he was elected 
chief justice of the Colony, not until 1755 that he be- 
came governor, holding the two offices at the same 
time, and not until, of course, 1 776, twenty-seven years 
after the Dolor's letter was written, that, as a mem- 
ber of the Second Continental Congress, he signed the 
Declaration of Independence. In a note to the letter, 
Mr. Rider, the editor, has exercised his excellent infor- 
mation, concerning books, by identifying the "Little- 

; ton" of Dr. MacSparran's rather careless allusion with 

. Lord Lyttelton, and the volume sent Mr. Hopkins with 
the noble author's Obsirvations on tbi Conversion and 
JpostUship of Si. Pauly printed in 1 747, — a masterly 
performance. In early life. Lord Lyttelton had been led 
to entertain doubts of the truth of revelation, but a later 
inquiry into the evidences of Christianity produced in 
his mind a firm convi^on of its divine authority, last- 
ing to the end of his life. 
The following is the letter: 
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to dte A 
md B &r xs renx dasm^ti be | 

h^ j^ ar iMBMBi witk wtfB MI ppcB OK far 
ca£* I Kkr hve ^ ««* *^ t^ r» «> 

^fvmmAi^tmKis serrisexba-Gaad Istcnst, 
Sh af Gal was cserc^ccc ts ex Sx. 1 will 

fcr Bdr a i^BK dal baser tkaa I caa, csccpc i 
SatoouumSm^toedt 
kc it fiv fcaaU icEgiaB. I warik JOB 

I— Kcraif T'oar fii^M aaa ■bmUb Knwc, 

JaamMACCFAiJ 
Tbe rc ccp oo c wki wbick tke rnwiHi iiaiioB, i 
^£=^7 toexm^cdTbueadcdimet&amMr. Hopkisid 
aot sppar. bcjaod tfae fiSt ikK he ahr^s reaan 
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nominally a Quaker. The source of the manuscript, 
from which the letter is printed, is not mentioned. It is 
now in the cabinet of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 

424 ^'Mrs. Jane Coddington.** 

A notice of Mrs. Coddington, who was a daughter of 
Gabriel Bemon, will be found above in the text, un- 
der an entry of September 2, 1739 (Vol. i. p. 184). 

1^5 ''Captain Philip mikinsonr 

Captain Wilkinson Mras a merchant and was engaged, 
in association with Daniel Ayrault, junior, in many 
commercial transadions. He was a Churchman and 
very prominent in Trinity Parish, serving upon its ves- 
try and being, for two years at least, one of the church 
wardens. In 1 741, Philip Wilkinson, of Newport, was 
' admitted a freeman of the Colony and, in 1 742, be- 
came a charter member of the Newport Artillery, 
whence, perhaps, came his title of Captain. As Cap- 
tain Wilkinson survived about fifty years after his 
arrival in Newport, not dying until 1782, and must, 
therefore, have been a young man at the time of his 
emigration, and as there is no record of his bringing a 
wife with him, or of her death and burial, it may be 
that the implication that he was already married, con- 
tained in Mr. Updike's remark, that ^ his first wife died 
after their migration to this country," is an oversight. 
This supposition is rendered more likely by the iz& 
that his recorded marriage, April 26, 1 736, to Elizabeth 
Frecbody,daughter of John Frccbody (of a well-known 
old family of Newport, whose name is still attached 
to a lot of land adjoining the Casino, on Bellevue Ave- 
nue), is overlooked in the text. Captain Wilkinson was 
one of the warmest friends of Dr. MacSparran, who 
frequently refers, in his Diary^ to visiting and lodging 
at his house, and calls him ^^my dear friend Wilkin- 
son.'' It is not improbable that they may have been ac- 
quainted with each other in their old home, in the north 
of Ireland. No relationship is known to have existed 
between Philip Wilkinson and Lawrence, the founder 
of the Providence family of that name. 
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• 426 ^jIkm Conklinr 

Ann Brenton had evidently married and become a wi 
previouslj to this marriage. Inasmuch as her fai 
Ebcnczer Brenton, was already sixty-two years of 
she, being the elder of his two children, was at this 
presumably not far from forty. The name of Coi 
is not found in the records of Nanagansett, but oc 
in those of Newport. TTiere is mentioned, in th 
cords of Trinity Church, in 1740, as having had { 
difierenccs with the parish and as being, along with ' 
tain Philip Wilkinson, the owner of a pew btel] 
longing to Nathaniel Kay, Esq., a certain Captain 
athan Conkling, who might well have been the 
band (or the father-in-law) of Aim Brenton. In the ' 
records there is registered, in 1763, the marria{ 
James Lewis to Sarah Conklin, whose probable age 
gests that she may have been a daughter of Mrs. 
Conklin. The suggestion that Conklin was a m 
name of Ann Brenton is precluded by the fad that 
alone is given in the record of her birth and that 
than one Christian name was, in her day, in Rhoc 
land, almost absolutely unknown. 

After Ann Brenton became Mrs. Martin Ho 
she kzd one child, Ann, and probably only one 
rnus: have died Dreviouslv to the time, NIarch 16,1 
whe.i her father. Major Brenton, made his will, ; 
ier't his farm of two hundred and fourteen acres, in S 
Ki.igs:o;vn, to "son-in-law, Martin Howard, Jr 
Newport," and, after his death, to his granddaug 
Ann Howard, daughter of Martin, no mention b 
made of her mother. 

427 " Msjor Ebenezcr Brenton.** 

Ebenezcr Brenton was a son of Ebenezer and Pris 
(Byneld) Bren:on,of Swansea, Massachusetts, and ] 
tol, Rhode Island, and a grandson of the founder o; 
family in America, Governor William Brenton, of H 
mcrsmith, England, and Newport, Rhode Island, 
was born December 7, 1687, and died in 1766. 
lived, apparently for all his a<^ve life, on his fan 
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South R^ingstown, although, at the date of his making 
his will, when he was seventy-seven years of age, he 
speaks of the farm as being in the occupation of Jere- 
miah Hoxie and John Hoxie. He became a major in 
i735.MajorBrenton'sseconddaughter,£lizabeth,mar- 
ried Edward Perkins, whom she outlived,beingalive, as a 
widow, in 1765. This Ebenezer, of South Kingstown, 
and his first cousins once removed. Major Benjamin 
Brenton,*^ of Narragansett, and Samuel, of Wickford, 
are those of whom Mr. Updike, above, in the text, un- 
der an entry of August 2, 1741, speaks as ^^the Bren- 
tons,** among the early inhabitants of Narragansett who 
owned valuable libraries. 

a 8 ^Martin Howard^ junior.** 

Martin Howard, senior, was admitted a freeman of 
Newport in 1726. His son, the subjeS of this Note, 
studied law under James Honyman, junior, and prac- 
tised at the bar in the same town, holding there several 
important positions. It is probable, likewise, that Mrs. 
Conklin, whom he is here represented as marrying in 
1 749, passed the time of her first marriage in Newport, 
and that it was there that they became acquainted. The 
residence of the parties in Narragansett, at the date of 
their wedding, as noted in the entry of the Register, 
must have been very temporary, as indeed is indicated 
by the form of the expression, written, presumably, 
shortly after the ceremony, — "where said Partys did 
then reside." 

The incident, referred to in the text, is described in \ 

the Newport Mercury of the period, which records that 
the people of the town, on hearing of the passage of 
the Stamp Ad,assembled, on the 27thof August, 1 765, 
and manifested their indignation by bringing forth, in | 

a cart, three images of those who had been appointed 
stamp-masters of the Colony, Martin Howard being 
among them. Elach of those images had a halter around j 

its neck, and all three were carried to the gallows, which 
had been ereded near the town-house, where they were 
hung up to public view till near night. The day follow- 
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ii^i die people attcmhlcd in great numben, jmi 
ceedcd to the bouM of Mutia Howard, where tbc 
ctrojrcj or plundered eraythtng ic eoDtzincd and d 
lished the doors and wiadowt, leaving nothing bu 
bare walls staadii^. The next daj* the three gcntli 
tuu^t protedioD oo board the Q;puf , a sloop ol 
then in the harbour. The venerable Dr. Watcrbou 
Cambridge, Mauachuwtu, who pasted hts early 
in Newport, in a manuscript letter ofthe date Ma 
1837, written when he was c^bty-tfaicc years ol 
referring to Augustus Johnson, remarks, "I sa' 
effigy and [that] of another lawyer, Martin Ho* 
catted through toe streets of Newport and, witi 
Mofiat, hanged and arterwards burned, on the 1 
port parade, and the contents of their houses ani 
lars destroyed by a mob at nighi." Young Water! 
was, at that date, a lad of only eleven. Mr. He 
afterwards broughtadaim fordaniagcs before the 
etal Assembly, for £970, but it does not appeal 
he ever recovered anythii^. In 1778, he went to 
land, where he died, at Chelsea, March 9, 178: 
mentions, in his will, a second wife, Ab^ail, wb( 
in Boston in 1801. 

439 "Dr, Moffat." 

AScottishphysician,Roticedunderanenuyof Apr 
1756 (Vol. i. p. 287). 

430 "jfugustus JehnstOH." 

Augustus Johnston was attorney-general of the 
ony at the time of the events described in the 
having been elei^cd June 13, 1 757, holding the . 
for nine years. So great a favourite was he with the 
pie at that lime that the town of Johnston, ina 
rated March 6, 1 759, was named in his honour. 
Mr. Johnston was bom at Amboy, New Je 
about 1730. It is commonly reported that his b 
sutrcred with those of Mr. Howard and Dr. Moffi 
., the time of the Stamp Afl riot In Newport, but _ 
Howland, in a manuscript account of the event 
dares: "Johnston pnidently rescued the office, M 
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• . ' and Howard held on and the Sons of Liberty at- 
tacked their houses. Johnston's house was spared, for 
he had resigned. I went the next morning, with a num- 
ber of other boys, and saw the ruins [of the other two 
houses ?1 ; remnants of looking-glasses, wooden furni- [ 
ture, piaures, kitchen ware and books lay in broken 
heaps on the floor." Mr. Mason (jfnnals of Trinity 
Churchy Niwpart^ p. 107) says that in 1766 Mr. John- 
ston was appointed judge of the vice-admiralty court in 
South Carolina and lived, a part of each year, in Charles- 
ton, dying suddenly about 1779. Mr. Johnston mar- 
ried, OSober 22, 1758, Patience Gould, who survived 
him many years and received a pension from the Brit- 

• ish government. They had nine children,of whom there 
survived their father three daughters and one son. Major 
Matthew Robinson Johnston, until the Peace of 1800 
an oflicer of the British Army and later a resident of 

\ America. After Major Johnston's death,his widow lived 

at the house of Dr. Richardson, in Johnston, about five 

' miles from Providence. Augustus Johnston was an at- 

. tendant of Trinity Church, Newport, in which he was 
also married. 

Mr. Updike says of him, in the Memoirs ofthi Rhode 
Island Bar (p. 65): ^^ Tradition speaks of him as a man 
of extraordinary powers, in his particular calling. . . . 
He had an unlimited confidence in his own ability and \ j 
would acknowledge no superior." \ \ 

Mr. Lucas,*" his Huguenot grandfather, is related to 
have brought with him from France the graft of what 
became celebrated, in those days, as the ^^ Gardiner 
pear,'' on account of his raising the fruit in the garden 
of an estate leased from Robert Gardiner. Many of the 
descendants of this Lucas family are said to live in the 
city of St. Louis. 

431 ''Secretary Ward:" 

Henry Ward, a son of Richard Ward, colonial gover- 
nor of Rhode Island, was secretary of the Colony from 
1760, until his death, and took part in the Colonial 
Congress, which met at New York City,on October 7, 
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435 "-^^^4?^^^»** 

This sachem was a man of great independence of spirit. 
When Thomas Mayhew (born 1621, died 1657), the 
missionary to the Indians, desired leave of Ninigret to 
preach to his people, the chief told him to make the 
English good first. 

436 ''Kingromr 

Thomas Ninigret was sufficiently educated to write his 
own deeds and seems to have possessed a devout, Chris- 
tian spirit. He was only ten years of age when he be- 
came sachem, but when he attained the age of twenty- 
nine, in 1765, he petitioned theS. P. G. to establish a 
free school in Charlestown, closing his letter with the 
touching prayer: ^that when time shall be with us 
no more, that when we and the children over whom 
you have been such benefadors shall leave the sun and 
stars, we shall rejoice in a far superior light.'' He was 
uken ill, while riding near the ^^Old Stone Mill" in 
Newport,and died there before 1 7 70. " KingTom *' was 
married, in 1 761, to Mary Whitefield, of Newport. 
During his sachemship much of the Indian land was 
sold and a considerable part of the tribe emigrated to 
the State of New York. The deed, by which George 
Ninigret, the father of Thomas, conveyed to trustees 
a lot of land for ^^ Westerly Church," in Charlestown, 
probably the composition of Dr. MacSparran (Diary^ 
p. 34), will be found iii a note to America DisseSiid (Ap- 
pendix A). The tribe diminished rapidly in the nine- 
teenth century. By 1 822, there were only four hundred 
and seven Indians on the Charlestown Reservation. In 
1 838,thenumber had declined to one hundred and fifty- 
eight, only seven of them being of pure Indian blood. 
Since then they have dwindled to a very few of mixed 
negro origin. In i88o,the tribal authority was abolished 
and the Reservation soon after sold for the benefit of 
the remnant surviving. 

437 ^^ A large rock** 

The scene of Queen Esther's coronation, in Charles- 
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coin, ii kS andi noted lad the rock, on whkb it 
occnned, pabttod ost. The pment propriecon of ibc 
etc caJce anck pride b preservuig ihc spot in a oat ind 
aimdi*eCfMi£tion. **Fon Ninigm" (to calkd) is said 
ID be of dot^itiul coonc-Sian mtli ihe ladiaxis, being 
w ip poB cd to be of Dutch ofig^ 

43I '^jBiert G. GrttMe, Esq^ af Prroidact" 

AAwR GonoB Greene, bwycr and poec, was born ia 
I S wi d uM C, FehtMiy 10,1802, and died in Qereland, 
OUot Jssony 3i 1S68. He gnduSed at Brown Uai- 
vezvitT in 1S20, stndkd law with John Whipple, and 
waiadmiixedtotkeBarini823.In i858,lKwasclK»ea 
jad«c of tk hovideoce mniudpal ooun, his fallii^ 
bealih cooqieBing kia to resign in 1 867. He made a 
piyrijilp S <nnii'Wni rf Aaifrigaw poeOT', whlch IS DOW IS 
die libnfy of Brown DniTcrtity. He was the author of 
several &nOiar poems, of which ''Old Grimes," "The 
MiHtiaUaster,*'aiul''Thc Baion'sLast Banc]uct"are 
pexhapc the boi known. 

439 **Cd, thsnas Hazard," 

Tfaocnas Hazard, a son of Colonel Geotge Hanrdand 

■v, a fWMi yanJwin of the of%iaal Thomas Hazard^alao 
a bfXMlia' of Gcvcmor George Hazard, was born 
Mardi JO, I704,.i:iJ Cicc. 2^u. 178;. He wu made 
coloodio 1748. He mairied Alice HuU, December 1 1, 
1729, by whom he bad four daughters, — Penelope, 
Hannah, Sarah, and Alice. See also under entries of 
NoT.7,i75z,andMaiT:fa5,t76i(VoLLp.28i;ii.p.i7). 

440 "Govemtr ff^oMtfu." 

An account of Goremor Wanton wiD be found under 
an cntiyia the text of Feb. 17, i765(VoLiLp. 33). 

441 "Dariia Sasioms, Esquire." 

Goremor Sessions was admitted a freeman of Phm- 
dcnce. May, 1757- He was dedcd deputy governor. 
May, 1769, and continued in the office until Majr, 
>775- 
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441' ^Rachel and Margaret Maliny 

These devisees of Jemima Wilkinson were almost cer- 
tainly among those who originally accompanied her from 
Rhode Island, either as adults or children. Robert Ma- 
lins was married, in 1675, to Patience Easton, in New- 
port, and, later in the same year, bought four hundred 
acres of land in Pettaquamscutt. He had a son Robert, 
born January 22, 1677, from whom Rachel and Mar- 
garet may have descended. 

442 ^^Jemima JVilkinson.** 

So extensive a mass of legends, some credible and others 
the reverse and even mutually contradiSory, has grown 
up around the name of this remarkable woman, that it 
is often impossible to distinguish between what is au- 
' thentic in her history and what is mere romance or ill- 
natured gossip. 

Jemima Wilkinson was born in the town of Cumber- 
land, Rhode Island, November 29, 1 752,the eighth child 
in a family of twelve, her father, Jeremiah, being a well- 
to-do farmcrof a rcspe&ablc family. Her mother, Amy 
Whipple, also a member of one of the early substantial 
Rhode Island families, died when her daughter was but 
eight years of age, thus leaving her to grow up, as it is 
alleged, negleSed, indolent, and wilful. With more than 
ordinary personal comeliness, she is charged with hav- 
ing avoided her fair share of the duties of the house- 
hold and devoted herself much to dress and amuse- 
ments. It is supposed that her formal education was 
limited, although the result may have been consider- 
ably concealed by her natural sprightliness and sagacity. 
The apparent fa£l that, at the age of sixty-five, she made 
her mark in signing her will, seems to lend colour to the 
theory of her illiteracy, although it may have arif en from 
a mere reludance to write the ^^ world's name," which 
she had long before discarded. It may be noted, too, that 
it has, at some periods, been customary for even well- 
educated persons to authenticate documents with their 
marks, the usage prevailing in Spain, for example, to 
the present generation. 
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old negro, living In the house, is said anally to have 
passed away that same night. Some of her other at- 
tempted mighty works were,however,not so successful; 
■ as in the case of essaying to walk on the water, at Swan- 
sea, Massachusetts, where her failure was attributed, 
very conveniently, to lack of faith among the onlookers. 
In the record of the Odober session of the General 
Assembly at South Kingstown,in 1 778, there is^the fol- 
lowing curious reference to Jemima Wilkinson, at this 
stage of her career, it being the period of the occupa- 
tion of Newport by the British: 

«« Whereas, William Aldrich, of Smithfield, in this 
state, preferred a petition, and represented unto this As- 
sembly, that Jemima Wilkinson, of Cumberland,single 
woman, who is a preacher, and under a strong appre- 
hension in her mind, that she is divinely called to go 
and preach to the people in England; and has, for that 
purpose, obtained General Sullivan's permission to go 
upon Rhode Island, to take passage from thence to Eng- 
land; and has also obtained his permission to take with 
her Marcy Wilkinson [presumably her sister of that 
name] and Rhoda Scott, as companions. 

^That they are all unwilling to go, unless some man 
of their acquaintance can be permitted to go with them. 
That he is very desirous to accompany them, and has 
applied to General Sullivan for that purpose, who re- 
fuses to permit him without the consent of the Assem- 
bly be first obtained, • . . 

^It is voted and resolved that the prayer of the said 
William Aldrich, in his aforesaid petition contained, be, 
and the same is, hereby granted.*' (Rhode Island Co- 
lonial Records, viii. 468, 469.) 

In the sequel, the prophetess succeeded in reaching 
Newport, but does not appear to have proceeded farther 
than that, on her mission to England, having to con- 
tent herself with preaching to the British officers, on 
Rhode Island, to, it is said,their gratification and amuse- 
ment. It is a satisfadion to be assured that although 
the William Potter of Dr. MacSparran's entry, in the 
Parish Register, became the chief dupe of Jemima Wil- 
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tons, mentioned in the text, he had three daughters, 
one of whom, Susannah, married Edward Boss. The 
Wilkinson family is still represented in the part of Dur- 
ham from which Lawrence came. 

444 ''David mikinsonr 

David Wilkinson, fourth child of Oziel, was born in 
Smithfield, January 5, 1771, and died February 3, 
1852, at Caledonia Springs, Canada West. He was 
known throughout the world as a mechanical genius. 
Besides helping Samuel Slater, his brother-in-law, most 
substantially in starting his cotton machinery, he was 
the inventor of the sliding latbi^ and planned and built, 
in co-operation with Elijah Ormsbee, the first boat pro- 
pelled by steam which ever floated on Narragansett 
Bay, sixteen years before Robert Fulton's successful 
experiment on the Hudson River. In 1848, Congress 
presented a gratuity of f 10,000 to Mr. Wilkinson, in 
recognition of his services to the public in inventing 

. (without procuring a patent) the gauge and sliding lathe 
then in use in all the workshops of the government and in 
hundreds of private establishments. David Wilkinson 
was instrumental in establishing St. Paul's Church, Paw- 

• tucket, Rhode Island, St. John's Church, Wilkinson- 
ville, Massachusetts (a village named for him), St. John's 
Church, Cohoes, New York, and a chapel at Caledonia 
Springs, Canada West, his last place of residence. 

445 ''Christopher Smith'' 

The date of Christopher Smith's birth is not known. 
He first appeared upon the records in Providence, Sep- 
tember 2, 1650, when he was taxed 3^.4^/. He was 
granted or took up several xxzSts of land, and married 
a wife named Alice, having by her four children, of 
whom Susannah, who became Mrs. Lawrence Wil- 
kinson, was the eldest. At the time of the breaking out 
of King Philip's War Mr. Smith took refuge in New- 
port, dying there soon afterwards, in June, 1676. He 
is called, in the Friends' records of that town, ^^an 
ancient Friend of Providence." 
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setting in motion several carding-machines and spin- 
ning-frames, forming the first cotton mill in America. 
Later he started a second mill, in Pawtucket, and others 
in Slatersville, Rhode Island, and Oxford (now Web- 
ster), Massachusetts, where also, in 1816, he added the 
manufadure of woollen cloth. 

449 ''Colonel John S. Dexter:* 

John Singer Dexter wasa great-great-grandson of Greg- 
oxy Dexter, who came to Providence from England, 
about 1638. In I775> being then an inhabitant of East 
Greenwich, he was ele&ed, by the General Assembly,a 
lieutenant in Colonel Varnum's regiment in the Army of 
Observation. In 1 776, along with EbenezerFlagg and 
Silas Talbot, both afterwards distinguished colonels, 
he was made a captain in the First Rhode Island Bat- 
talion, on the recommendation of General Washing- 
ton, as one of those who ^^have behaved themselves 
well and to good acceptance." In August, 178 1, Dex- 
ter was advanced to the office of major, and later served 
the State in various civil capacities. 

450 **A discourse was delivered by Dr. MacSparran.** 
The full title of this sermon as printed Is as follows: 
The Sacred Dignity of the Christian Priesthwd Findi" 
cated^ in a Discourse on Hebrews^ v. ^. Delivered at 

St. PauVs in Narragansett^ on Sunday^ August ^, I75I' 
By the Rev. Dr. MacSparran. Newport^ Printed by y. 
Franiliny MDCCLII. j6mo. pp. ^6. A copy of this ser- 
mon is in the colledion formed by Mr. Sidney S. Rider, 
of Providence. On it is written, in the Doctor's hand- 
writing," For Mifs Mar)' Updilce Jun'r." This was, un- 
doubtedly,the only daughter of Colonel Daniel Updike, 
at that time twenty-four years of age and, seven or eight 
years later, the wife"* of Judge John Cole. The signifi- 
cance of the affix" Jun'r" is not entirely apparent. This 
Mary Updike's first cousin of the same name, the elder 
daughter of Richard Updike, born probably in the same 
year as Colonel Daniel's daughter Mary, but possibly 
a little her senior, had been married, by the Do£^or, in 
1745, to James Boon, as noted in the Parish Register. 
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and will breed Disturbance: God guard my ch*^ against 
y^ Inroads of Lay Readers." 

"Aug* i« 1 75 1. Thursday. I have been in my Study 

. all Day. I pray God y* Sermon I have in hand, may do 

good, & give no Oitence. I think it my Duty to bear 

: . Testimony against Lay-reading, especially in y* Eldest 

ch^ in y* Uolony,and whose Example may prove peril- 

ious to Country Parishes and ignorant People." 

"Friday, Aug* 2* 1751. I finished my Sermon ab* 
Noon God Almighty add his Blessing to it." 

"Sunday Aug* 4^ 1751. 1 read Prayers, & preached 
from Heb: 5: 4, ag*' unordained Teachers, pncipui 
Lay Readers in our ch^." 

"Tuesday, Aug»* 6*^ 1751. He [Captain Campbel] 
tells me . . • several Familys [are] so disgusted at Peter 
Bourse's reading Prayers, y' they will not go to ch**. I 
don't wonder at it. O God work good out of y* Evil 
and Disorder, & dispose y* Patrons of Religion at Home 
to discountenance and suppress y* PraAice." 

" [August] Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and part 
of Saturday viz* 21, 22, 23, 24 I spent in transcribing 
my Sermon on Heb: 5. 4 for y* Press and perusing Au- 
thoritys." 

" Monday, Aug* 26** 1 75 1 , wrote to Mr. Greaves in- 
closing tho'ts in answer to Jn^ Wesley in favour of Lay 
Preaching." 

4^a '^Colonel Cary^ cousin Tom Limricky and William 
Stevenson of Knockan** 

Colonel Henry Cary and William Stevenson were the 
friends in Ireland, to whom the first letter and the last, 
in Amirica DituRed^ are addressed. Tom Limrick was 
probably of the same family as the Rev. Paul Limrick, 
the recipient of the second, or middle, letter. 

453 ''"the Bishop of Londonr 

Thomas Sherlock, Bishop of London from 1748 to 
his death, in 1761, was born in that city in 1678, 
and educated at Eton and Cambridge. He was succes- 
sively made Master of the Temple, Dean of Chiches* 
ter, and Bishop of Bangor and Salisbury. Before his 
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shops. Dr. Chauncey maintained, on the contrary, that 
this lack was due to the small demand for the services 
of Episcopal clergymen and the consequent inadequate 
provision for their support. He averred, moreover, that 
the projefi for the introdufiion of bishops was aimed not 
so much at spreading the gospel among the heathen as 
at forcing the establishment of the Church of England 
upon the colonists, — a conclusion not warranted by the 
statements he quoted from the Bishop's sermon itself. At 
this same time arose what has been styled *^The Chand- 
ler-Chauncey Controversy." Thomas Bradbury Chand- 
ler, reAor of St. John's Church, Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, in the course of the year 1 767, published his Ap^ 
peal to thi Public in behalf of the Church of England in 
America^ in which, without perfed ingenuousness, as 
shown by his private letter to the Bishop of London, 
accompanying the book, he advocated the cause of an 
American episcopate. In the followingyear Dr. Chauncey 
took up the gauntlet, thus thrown down by Chandler, in 
his Appeal Answered^ injuring the force of his argument, 
however, by the manifestly unwarranted charge, in the 
introduAion, that the Churchmen had kept secret their 
reasons for the introduction of bishops until on the eve 
of accomplishing their purpose. For an excellent r£sum6 
of this controversy, which went on for about four years, 
see Cross's Anglican Episcopate^ pp. 16 1-86. The origin 
of the quotation, in which Dr. Chauncey is alluded to, 
in the text, is not known. 

456 ''Mayhcwr 

The Rev. Jonathan Mayhew (born in Martha's Vine- 
yard, O&ober 8, 1720; died in Boston, July 9, 1766) 
was pastor of the West Church from 1747 until his 
death, being distinguished as a preacher and a contro- 
versialist. As early as 1750, Dr. Mayhew awakened 
to what he considered the dangers to be apprehended 
from the introduSion of an Episcopal hierarchy into 
New England, preaching a rather extravagant sermon 
upon the subject, on January 30th of that year. What is 
known, however, as the ^ Mayhew Controversy" did 
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the one whose name follows. If ^William** is used 
here as a Christian name, the attendant family name 
has been inadvertently omitted. If, on the other hand, 

■ it is intended, like most of the others, as a surname, it 
must have been misprinted for JVilUamSy no person of 

> ' any eminence, bearing the form given, being known. 

' • The only distinguished patriot of the Revolution named 
Williams was William Williams (bom in Lebanon, 
Connedicut, April i8, 1 731 ; died, in the same place, 
August 2, 181 1), a member of Congress in 1776-7, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and a 
member of the ^^ Council of Safety '' during the greater 
part of the War of the Revolution. There is, however, 
doubt as to his having been a Churchman. 

458 ''Chaser 

The author attached no Christian name to this surname, 
but it is probable that he had in view Judge Samuel 
Chace(bornin Maryland,April 17,1741; died June 19, 
181 1), an ardent patriot, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and a son of an Episcopal clergyman 
of English birth. 

459 ''The Rev. Mr. Duchi:' 

Jacob Duch6, Refior of Christ Church, Philadelphia, at 
the time of the Declaration of Independence, was born 
in that city in 1737, and died there January 3, 1798, 
being a son of a Huguenot who came to America with 
William Penn. Although patriotically espousing the 
cause of the Colonies at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
his heart failed him on the occupation of Philadelphia 
by the British, and he left the country, his estate being 
confiscated. He returned, however, in 1790. 

460 " The Rev. miliam fVhiier 

Although Bishop White lived to the age of eighty-eight 
years, he was, at the date here mentioned, September, 
1777, only twenty-nine, having been born April 4, 
1 748. It is noticeable that the authority of John Adams, 
cited in the margin of the text, does not sustain the 
statement of the author, however true it may have been. 
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uge^as a loyalist, within the British lines, in New York, 
it is unlikely that he approved the portion of the course 
of Mr. Duch j here referred to. 

.65 " The introduSion of Episcopacy into America'* 
On Ofiober 24, 1 785, Richard Henry Lee, President 
of Congress, addressed a letter to the Honourable John 
Adams, minister plenipotentiary to the court of Great 
Britain, upon the ^^plan for the consecration of Ameri- 
can bishops." In it Mr. Lee begged Mr. Adams, in 
view of his ^liberal regard for the religious rights of all 
men," that he would *^ remove mistaken scruples from 
the mind of the administration,by representing howper- 
fedly consonant it is with our revolution principles,. • • 
that every denomination of Christians has a right to 
pursue its own religious modes, interfering not with 
others, — that, instead of giving offence, it must give 
content by evidencing a friendly disposition to accom- 
modate the people here, who are members of the church 
in question." At about the same date John Jay wrote 
to Mr. Adams to a similar eiFed. On January 4, 1 786, 
Mr. Adams replied to Mr. Lee that he had called on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and presented a letter 
from a convention of delegates from the Episcopal 
Church in several of the States, together with those he 
had received from the late President of Congress and 
the present Secretary of State for Foreign AiFairs, and 
also expressed his own conviction that he could not see 
any reasonable ground for dissatisfaAion at the inter- 
position of English bishops in America. On February 27, 
1786, the Archbishop addressed a note to Mr. Adams, 
informing him that he had conferred with the Arch- 
bishop of York and the other bishops upon the subjed 
of the address of the American convention,and request- 
ing him to forward the duplicate answers enclosed to 
the proper committee, a service which he undoubtedly 
performed. These three letters are printed in full in Ap- 
pendix No. 16 of Bishop White's Memoirs of the PrO' 
tistant Episcopal Church. It is probable that, in the ex- 
isting state of the Puritan mind in New England, this 
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aftion of Mr. Adams gave oSence, especially in Bot- 
con, causing him co speak of the part he took in the in- 
troduAion of Episcopacy into America ai ^bold and 
hazarduus to me and minc."Tliat John Adams had been 
pcrfciflly familiar with the pre-Revolution diead of 
bishops in America, and therefore aAed with his eyes 
open in taking the stand he did, evincing remarkable 
enlightenment and liberality for one reand as a strid 
Puritan, is shown by his letters, written many years 
later. February 13, 1818, in addressing H. Niles con- 
cerning the controversy of fifty years before, about the 
plan of episcopizing the colonies, especially New Eng- 
land, he remarks : "It spread an universal alarm against 
the authority of Parliament. It excited a general and 
justapprchcnsionthatbishopsanddioceses and churches 
and priests and tithes were to be imposed on us by 
Parliament." (Quoted in Cross's Anglican EpuapaUi 
p. 1 59.) In a previous letter to Dr. Jedidiah Morse (De- 
cember 2, iSi5),Mr. Adams asks, "Where is the man 
to be found at this day, when we see Mcthodistical bn 
shops, bishops of the Church of England and bishops, 
archbishops and Jesuits of the Church of Rome, with 
indifference, who will believe that the apprehension of 
Episcopacy contributed, fifty years ago, as much as any 
other cause, to arouse the attention, not only of the in- 
quiring mind, but of the common people, and urge them 
to close thinking on the constitutional authority of 
Parliament over the Colonies?" (/i£, p. 269.) 

466 "Colonel John Malbone." 

John Milbonc, father of the distinguished oiiniatuie 
painter, Edward Greene Malbone, was an eminent mcF- 
chant of Newport and for years a member of the ves- 
try of Trinity Church. At the time of his death he wis 
brigadier-general of the State militia. On his tomb- 
stone, in Trinity church-yard, is this phrase: "A geiw 
tlcman, whose sense of honour, liberality of sentiment, 
philanthropy and benevolence, reSeSed lustre onhit 
character, as a merchant, citizen and friend, and justly 
gained him universal e 
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^67 ^^ Mayor George Hazard.** 

' For some account of Mr. Geoi^ge Hazard, see under 
entry in the text of July 28, 1769 (VoL ii. pp. 63, 64). 

4^8 '^Colonel Henry Sherburne.** 

Henry Sherburne was for manyyears a prominent mem- 
ber of Trinity Parish, Newport, being long upon its ves- 
try. He derived his title of Colonel from his Revolution- 
ary service, having received his first commission, July i , 
1 775, from John Hancock. During the struggle for in- 
: - dependence he lost all his property, and was appointed, 
upon the return of peace, successively commissioner to 
adjust accounts between Rhode Island and the United 
States and general treasurer of the State. He also 
went upon a mission to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians, earning thereby a vote of thanks from Con- 
gress. His wife was the widow of William Tweedy and 
a daughter of James Honyman,£sq. Colonel Sherburne 
died May 31, 18 24, at the age of seventy-seven years. 

469 ^^Colonel Jeremiah Olney** 

Jeremiah Olney was one of those especially recom- 
mended to the General Assembly of Rhode Island, by 
General Washington, in a letter of O&ober 12, 1776, 
as having ^ behaved themselves well '' and being worthy 
of appointment in the ^^New Establishment." At that 
time he had the rank of captain, but, in the early part 
of the following year, was promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel. On February 28, 1784, Colonel Olney, in be- 
half of the officers of the Rhode Island Continental Bat- 
talion, presented an address to the General Assembly, 
expressing their ^* warmest gratitude, upon exchanging 
their military employment for the rank of citizens; the 
glorious objeAs of the late controversy with Great Bri- 
tain being happily accomplished." Colonel Olney was 
repeatedly ele Aed president of the Rhode Island Society 
of the Cincinnati. 

470 *^John Innes Clarke.** 

Frequent references to Mr. Clarke, a merchant, will be 
found in the sketch of St. John's Church, Providence, 
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mirried, Jinuaiy 7, x 768, Sarah Been, of Newport, 
having no children. 

476 ^^ Rowland Brown.** 

Mr. Brown was a son of Robert and a grandson of 
William Brown, of Boston Neck. Rowland and his 
brother. Deputy Governor Geoige Brown, once kept 
a tavern on Tower Hill. Their mother was Sarah Frank- 
lin, a niece of Benjamin Franklin. Rowland married his 
first cousin, Mary Wickes, of Warwick. 

477 ^^Govemor George Brown** 

An account of Governor Brown will be found below 
(VoL ii. p. 61), under an entry of April 24, 1 768. Han- 
nah Brown, one of Governor Brown's large family of 
children, became the wife of Rowse Babcock, of West- 
erly. 

478 ^^George Hazard** 

Geoige PlaceHazard,a son of George and Mary (Place) 
Hazard, was bom April 16, 1730. The family name 
of his mother does not appear to have been given him 
at his birth or baptism, middle names being at that 
period very uncommon, but to have been added later, 
merely as a means of distinguishing him from other 
George Hazards. For the same reason he bore the nick- 
name ^Little-Neck George," inasmuch as he owned 
and occupied the farm of one hundred and thirty acres, 
known as the ^ Little Point Judith Neck Farm." George 
Hazard and Sarah Hazard, whose marriage is noted 
in the text, were second cousins. They had four chil- 
dren: Alice, who married GeoflPrey Hazard; Thomas 
and George, who died unmarried; and another Tho- 
mas, who married Abigail Robinson. 

479 ^*Son of George ** 

George Hazard, the father of the bridegroom, was a 
son of Thomas and Susannah Hazard. He was bom 
January 18, 1699, and died in 1746. He received from 
his father, as a gift, more than four hundred and fifty 
acres of land, in two tra^, since known as the Tho- 
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possession of those impressive and useful qualities 
whose combination render chara£^er at once eminent 
and enduring. Mr. Hazard's course of reading and study, 
operating upon a mind of genuine native strength, and 
confirming and justifying a native sturdiness of will 
(the germ and guaranty of greatness), gave to all his 
literary eflForts and political proceeding an air and cast 
of originality. He read and dwelt upon such books as 
Rabelais, Burton's Anatomy of Milanchofyy Hobbes's 
Leviathan^ Swift's GulUvery Berkeley's ^uirist^znA lat- 
terly the dramas of Shakespeare and the romances of 
Sir Walter Scott. In the middle and latter periods of 
professional career, he was employed in most of the 
important lawsuits of the day, both in the courts of 
the State and the United States. In politics, though his 
agency in the confli^ of parties, if examined in the 
nicety of details, might betray some seeming inconsis- 
tencies, he was in the main true to himself and the sys- 
tem of conservatism. 

^ His legislative reports on banks, currency, &c., and 
on the extension of sui&age, are marked by sterling 
thoughts and true and profound principles. In his style, 
as may have been anticipated from what has been here 
said, there was nothing gaudy or flashy; he aimed at and 
hit the mark of a plain, pure, Anglo-&ixon di£lion. He 
disdained the ordinary garden flowers and the glittering 
though far from precious stones of the surface, to re- 
fresh and surprise us occasionally with flowers of na- 
tive forest birth, culled in an extensive range, and with 
gems ^of native hue serene,' discovered by explorations 
in the depths of thought and meditation." 

480 " Old Thomas Hazard" 

Thomas Hazard, eldest son of Robert and grandson of 
Thomas Hazard, the original emigrant from Great Bri- 
tain, was born in 1 660 and died in 1 746. He was a very 
great landholder, being the owner of nearly four thou- 
sand acres, including the six southern farms on Boston 
Neck, of which one is still, or has lately been, occu- 
pied by his lineal descendant, Thomas G. Hazard. His 
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wife was named Susannah and is supposed to have be- 
longed to the Nichols family. Thomas Hazard does not 
appear to have taken much interest in town or colo- 
nial alfairs, his name seldom occurring in the recordi 
except the books of land evidence. He had seven sons 
and three daughters. Dr. MacSparran, in his Diarj^ 
under date of August 23, 1743, speaks of "Old TTw' 
Hazard" as being present at a baptism and, subse- 
quently, dining, along with e^ht other guests, at the 
glcbc-housc. It is noticeable that Mr. Hazard had been 
dead some years when the DoAor refers to him in the 
record of the marriage in the text. 

481 "Dr. Rowland R. Hazard^ of Newport." 

Rowland Robinson Hazard, a son of Thomas Hull and 
Abigail (Robinson) Hazard, was born in South Kings- 
town, February 20, 1792, and died in Newport, Au- 
gust 21, 1 874. He studied medicine in the office of Dr. 
William Turner, and, after the completion of his stud- 
ies, continued to pra&ise with him, winning the con- 
fidence of the entire community. After his marriage to 
Anna Collins, he removed to a fine old-fashioned house, 
fronting on the Mall, where he lived until his death. He 
carried on the business of pharmacist, in connedioa 
with his prance of surgery and medicine, fora quarter 
of a century or more, when he surrendered his establish- 
ment to his nephew, Rowland Hazard, and Mr. Philip 
Caswell, who formed the well-known house of Haz- 
ard & Caswell, in Newport and New York. Dr. Haz- 
ard's " manner" is said to have been '^indescribably kind 
and gracious, his tenderness towards children unvarying 
and his charity and devotion to the suffering poor witln 
out limit." "He was athletic, enQ, and agile and, at 
seventy years of age, could outwalk almost anybody." 
" He was a man of great modesty and reticence, but of 
strong convictions of right." 

48a "Governor Charles Collins." 

Charles Collins, of Newport, was a son of Captain 
Charles and Hannah Collins. On Oflober 8, 1 797, he 
was married to Lydia, daughter of Governor Willbm 
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Bradford, of Bristol. From 1 824 to 1 832,he was eleSed 
lieutenant-governor of Rhode Island, serving one year 
longer, on account of an indecisive eledlion. 

483 ^^Roberi Hazard commonly called Dr. Hazard** 

Dr. Robert Hazard was born May i, 1723, and bap- 
tized by Dr. MacSparran, August 17, 1742,^^ upon his 
own personal profession of faith,'* Mrs. MacSparran, 
^aunt by the mother to said young man,*' being one of 
the witnesses. The DoAor notes that he had been 
^bred in Quakerism but happily recovered from y* er- 
rors of y( seA." His last illness was a lingering one, and, 
on the second Sunday after his death, Mr. Fayerweather 
^preached at the house of mourning of the late DoAor 
Hazard on mortality^ a large congregation present." His 
study at Boston, under the charge of his uncle, caused 
him to be, it is supposed, the best educated physician in 
South Kingstown at that period, his pra^ice extending 
. to Hopkinton and Charlestown. ^^A halo of romance," 
remarks Mrs. Robinson, in The Hazard Family of 
Rhode Island^ ^hzs always lingered about the name of 
Dr. Robert Hazard, and yet the reason for this would be 
difficult to define. That he attended the ^unfortunate 
Hannah Robinson,* in her last illness (two years after 
his own death, according to Thomas R. Hazard's ac- 
countVmay have added somewhat to this interest. His 
will gives one an insight into his charaSer, and the in- 
ventory of his estate seems to place him almost within 
sight and touch of the present generation. The rooms 
of his dwelling-house are all mentioned, with the fur- 
niture belonging to each room, — in the parlor eight or 
ten chairs, a table and the tea-table, with its fine old 
china. In each of the siceping-rooms must be placed the 
candU^stand^. . . the chests and the chest of drawers. . . . 
The ^school-room chamber' showed that his children 
were educated at home." It is evident, from Dr. Mac- 
Sparran'sZ)/tf77,that Robert Hazard, when a youth, was 
a favourite nephew of the Do Aor and his wife, being re- 
peatedly mentioned as dining at the glebe-house, or as 
going thence, with his cousin Beuy Gardiner (after- 
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uge,as a loyalist, within the British lines, in New York, 
it is unlikely that he approved the portion of the course 
of Mr. Duchi here referred to. 

1^5 ^ The introduSHon of Episcopacy inio America** 
On Odober 24, 1785, Richard Henry Lee, President 
of Congress, addressed a letter to the Honourable John 
Adams, minister plenipotentiary to the court of Great 
Britain, upon the ^^plan for the consecration of Ameri- 
can bishops.*' In it Mr. Lee begged Mr. Adams, in 
view of his ^liberal regard for the religious rights of all 
men,** that he would ^^ remove mistaken scruples from 
the mind of the administration,by representing howper- 
fedly consonant it is with our revolution principles, • . • 
that every denomination of Christians has a right to 
pursue its own religious modes, interfering not with 
others, — that, instead of giving offence, it must give 
content by evidencing a friendly disposition to accom- 
modate the people here, who are members of the church 
in question.*' At about the same date John Jay wrote 
to Mr. Adams to a similar efFe^. On January 4, 1786, 
Mr. Adams replied to Mr. Lee that he had called on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and presented a letter 
from a convention of delegates from the Episcopal 
Church in several of the States, together with those he 
had received from the late President of Congress and 
the present Secretary of State for Foreign A^irs, and 
also expressed his own convi&ion that he could not see 
any reasonable ground for dissatisfaAion at the inter- 
position of English bishops in America. On February 27, 
1786, the Archbishop addressed a note to Mr. Adams, 
informing him that he had conferred with the Arch- 
bishop of York and the other bishops upon the subjeA 
of the address of the American convention, and request- 
ing him to forward the duplicate answers enclosed to 
the proper committee, a service which he undoubtedly 
performed. These three letters are printed in full in Ap- 
pendix No. 16 of Bishop White's Memoir i oftbt Pro^ 
tistant Episcopal Church. It is probable that, in the ex- 
isting sute of the Puritan mind in New England, this 
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tmx vrilk, unless she vns an unrecorded dau^UOll 
bctb) of Robcn 2nd Elizabeth Carr. 

In May, 1732, James Hon^inan, junior^wasc! 
utomey •general of the Colony, continuing to ho 
office until 1 740. Besides occupying several other 
tions of DUEi and honour, he was appointed b 
Crown, about 1764., advocate-gencral of the cm 
vice-admiralty and retained the dignity until tb 
volution. Mr. Honyman was a gentleman of d 
Kbool, had an extensive and profitable prance 
lawyer io Ncwpon at this period, and remained 
ftfter the British took possession of the town, his 
occouii^ during the occupation. He married Elii 
Gouldii^ and tud two sons and six daughters, ti 
whom manied tons of Governor Joseph Wantoi 
UMXberAbnham Redwood, junior. See also a noti( 
dcr an cntiy of February 12,1771 (VoL iL pp. 9 

489 " General Varnum." 

A sketch of this distinguished man wiU b« found 1 
Updike's M/mtirj tf tht Rhsd* Itland Bar^ p. I. 

490 "The son ofjud^e Hazard, tt(yw living i«Ck 
Uzon," 

RobcR, eldest son of Joseph and Hannah Hazan 
bora January 31, 1762, and died August ii, 
having outlived by about twenty years all bis 
brothers and sisters except Ruth, who survived hi 
a portion of a year. He was in about his eight) 
year at the time Mr. Updike refers to him as "ai 
efiy gentleman." To distinguish him from otfac 
the same name, he was called " Cold-Brook R0I 
His wire was Alice, daughter of Pclcg Anthony 
"pure Saxon," to which allusion is made in the te 
being the form ofMr. Ha2;ard's reply, was, plainl 
kind of asseveration which the Bible describee as 
to some men "the end of all strife." 

491 "Governor ff^lcex." 

Edward Wilcox, of Charlcstown, was lieutenant 
cmor of Rhode Island from 1817 to 1821. 
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49a ^^The venerable Dr. fVaterhouse** 

Benjamin Waterhouse, physician, was bom in New- 
port, March 4, 1754, and died in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, O Aober 2, 1 846. He began to pradise in New- 
port about 1 780,' and in 1783 assisted in founding the. 
medical school at Harvard University, where he was a 
professor from that date until i8i2. For a portion of 
the same period he was a Professor of Natural History 
at Brown University, delivering in the State House at 
Providence the first course of le^res on that science 
in this country. After 181 2, he was medical supervisor 
of military posts in New England. In 1799, he intro- 
duced vaccination into his own family, in opposition to 
the ridicule of the profession and of the public. He left 
a number of erudite works. (See also Note 390.) 

493 *'-Dr. Moffatr 

Among the Land Title Records of North Kingstown 
is the entry, in 1751: ^Edward Cole, of Newport, 
Thomas Moffitt,M.D.,ofNewport,and Gilbert Stuart, 
of North Kingstown, enter into articles of copartner- 
ship to manufa^ure snufF and to ered a mill at Petta- 
quamscut." Dr. MacSparran, in his Z>/tff7,makes several 
references to Dr. Mofiat as a visitor at the glebe-house, 
at first apparently under the general designation of ^^a 
Scotch Dr.'* In 1765, he accepted office under the 
Stamp AA and was, in consequence, along with two 
or three others, burned in effigy by a mob, in front of 
the Court House in Newport, the houses of the un- 
popular office-holders being afterwards rifled and they 
themselves forced to seek prote^ion on board a sloop 
of war, lying in the harbour. Moffint fled to England, 
and, after two or three years, obtained a small sum for 
his losses. (See Notes 428, 430.) 

494 ^^ A 'proper stream y 

The site seleded was the point said to have been for- 
merly occupied by the Pequots, where the Mattatoxet 
stream reaches the head of the Narrow or Pettaquam- 
scutt tidal river,in the southeastern part of North Kings- 
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594 Notes 

possession of those impressive and useful qualities 
whose combination render charaAer at once eminent 
and enduring. Mr. Hazard's course of reading and study, 
operating upon a mind of genuine native strength, and 
confirming and justifying a native sturdiness of will 
(the germ and guaranty of greatness), gave to all his 
literary efforts and political proceeding an air and cast 
of originality. He read and dwelt upon such books as 
Rabelais, Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy^ Hobbes's 
Leviathan^ Swift's Gulliver^ Berkeley's ^eristjznd lat- 
terly the dramas of Shakespeare and the romances of 
Sir Walter Scott. In the middle and latter periods of 
professional career, he was employed in most of the 
important lawsuits of the day, both in the courts of 
the Sute and the United States. In politics, though his 
agency in the confli^ of parties, if examined in the 
nicety of deuils, might betray some seeming inconsis- 
tencies, he was in the main true to himself and the sys- 
tem of conservatism. 

^ His legislative reports on banks, currency, &c., and 
on the extension of suffrage, are marked by sterling 
thoughts and true and profound principles. In his style, 
as may have been anticipated from what has been here 
said, there was nothing gaudy or flashy ; he aimed at and 
hit the mark of a plain, pure, Anglo-Saxon didion. He 
disdained the ordinary garden flowers and the glittering 
though far from precious stones of the surface, to re- 
fresh and surprise us occasionally with flowers of na- 
tive forest birth, culled in an extensive range, and with 
gems ^of native hue serene,' discovered by explorations 
in the depths of thought and meditation." 

480 '^ Old Thomas Hazard:* 

Thomas Hazard, eldest son of Robert and grandson of 
Thomas Hazard, the original emigrant from Great Bri- 
tain, was born in 1 660 and died in 1 746. He was a very 
great landholder, being the owner of nearly four thou- 
sand acres, including the six southern farms on Boston 
Neck, of which one is still, or has lately been, occu- 
pied by his lineal descendant, Thomas G. Hazard. His 
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uge, as a loyalist, within the British lines, in New York, 
it is unlikely that he approved the portion of the course 
of Mr. Duchi here referred to. 

465 " The introduBion of Episcopacy into America** 
On OAober 24, 1785, Richard Henry Lee, President 
of Congress, addressed a letter to the Honourable John 
Adams, minister plenipotentiary to the court of Great 
Britain, upon the ^^plan for the consecration of Ameri- 
can bishops." In it Mr. Lee begged Mr. Adams, in 
view of his ^^ liberal regard for the religious rights of all 
men," that he would ^^ remove mistaken scruples from 
the mindof the administration,by representing howper- 
fedly consonant it is with our revolution principles,. • • 
that every denomination of Christians has a right to 
pursue its own religious modes, interfering not with 
others, — that, instead of giving offence, it must give 
content by evidencing a friendly disposition to accom- 
modate the people here, who are members of the church 
in question." At about the same date John Jay wrote 
to Mr. Adams to a similar efFeA. On January 4, 1786, 
Mr. Adams replied to Mr. Lee that he had called on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and presented a letter 
from a convention of delegates from the Episcopal 
Church in several of the States, together with those he 
had received from the late President of Congress and 
the present Secretary of State for Foreign A^irs, and 
also expressed his own conviAion that he could not see 
any reasonable ground for dissatisfaAion at the inter- 
position of English bishops in America. On February 27, 
1786, the Archbishop addressed a note to Mr. Adams, 
informing him that he had conferred with the Arch- 
bishop of York and the other bishops upon the subjed 
of the address of the American convention,and request- 
ing him to forward the duplicate answers enclosed to 
the proper committee, a service which he undoubtedly 
performed. These three letters are printed in full in Ap- 
pendix No. 16 of Bishop White's Mimoirs of the Pro- 
tistant Episcopal Church. It is probable that, in the ex- 
isting sute of the Puritan mind in New England, this 
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December 3, 1 755, indicates that he was four months 
old at the time of his baptism. Some of the accounts 
given of Gilbert Stuart's life have been considered by 
his friends to be written in a hostile spirit. It may there- 
fore be interesting and due also to the painter's memory 
to quote, from the earlier part of Miss Stuart's letter, a 
portion which Mr. Updike, writing sixty years nearer 
the time, when those mentioned were probably still liv- 
ing, jud^d it wise to omit, the letter being a private one. 
^ If my father's memory is not to be permitted to pass 
into oblivion,"she writes,^^ we should certainly feel grati- 
fied to have some sketch of him from the pen of a Geri'- 
tleman and his Townsman, as it has been his misfor- 
tune to be handed down to posterity by his enemies. 
Dunlap has been his most conspicuous biographer. He 
certainly was fit to write only for the Green-room, for 
which he had been mostly employed. Sometime since 
I had a conversation with Colonel Trumbull, who was 
one of my Father's old and intimate friends. I asked 
him what he thought of Dunlap's account of him, — if 
he should have identified him with that. ^No,' said the 
Colonel. ^ Your Father was a gentleman, not the Tav- 
ern jester, he has represented.' But this is not the 
worst. He has, in one instance, made him dishonest, 
which, of all things, was certainly the most unjust. He 
was a man but little skilled in fraud. The difficulty with 
him was, depending too much on the honesty of his fel- 
low-men. But for this, we might have been in affluence." 

''Gilbert Stuart Newtonr 

This nephew of Gilbert Stuart was bom in Halifax, 
September 20, 1 797, and died in Wimbledon, England, 
August 5, 1835. Some accounts give the name of his 
father, perhaps incorreAly, as Edward Newton, rather 
than Htnry^ as in the text. Gilbert studied in Italy and 
met in Paris Washington AIlston,Sir David Wilkie, and 
Charles R. Leslie, returning with Leslie to England, 
where he was admitted to the Royal Academy, as a stu- 
dent, an associate, and finally, in 183 1, an academician. 
His English career was a brilliant one. He and Wash- 
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ington Irving lodged together, on tenna of extreme i 
timacy, in Langham Phce, London. Newton paint 
many portraits and luhjtH fiSaniy showing an extnu 
diiiary eye for colour. 

JOI "//f A*** one brother now [1843] living," 

The Honourable Edward A. Newton was the princif 
p;iirun ofSt. Stephen's Church, f ittsfield^from iu foui 
dntiontn ili30until his dcath,and oneof the most pron: 
ncnt and devoted Churchmen in the diocese of Mass 
chusuccE. In 1856, he contributed one-third of the co 
of a rectory for the Pittsfield parish. Fewotherof its b 
men have been so much honoured and respeded ai b 

503 "//if was requested to paint a head of himself" 
Stuan painted at least one portrait of himself, whii 
was purchased, tn December, 1896, by the Nation 
Gallery (or by the National Portrait Galleiy), Londo 

504 ** My sister Jane." 

Jane Stuart was born about 1810, and died in Kei 
port, April 28, 18S8. For many years she foUowoljWi' 
credit, the profession of a ponraii-painter. It was long hi 
intention to prepare a life of her father, and, in 187 
she published several articles upon the lubjefi in Stri. 
tier's Mantbly. A little later, at her request, the biogr^l 
was written by George Champlin Mason"* (subs 
quently the author of the Annah tf Triiiitjf Cbtirt 
Nnopert), and published in New York, in 1 879, und 
the title of The Ufe and IVtrks if GtHtrt Stuart. 

J05 " The northeast bedroom." 

During the latter half of (he nineteenth century it w 
the custom of the occupants of the house, guided a 
parcntly by tradition, to point out tbe tfutb-casi room 
thebinhplace of the painter. Mr. Hammond's letter m; 
have been misprinted. 

506 "John Collins." 

John Collins, a member of Trinity Parish, Newpo 
and a man of business previously to the Revolutic 
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was elcftcd governor by the "Paper Money party'' in 
1786. He had previously been in the Continental Con- 
gress. 

507 *^ George Sears J* 

George Sears, a deputy to the General Assembly from 
Newport in May, 1776, was then elcded lieutenant- 
colonel of the First Regiment of Newport County. He 
was married to Abigail Hall, in Newport, January 2, 
1765. Their son George became a successful and 
highly esteemed merchant of Baltimore, for whom Ma- 
jor-General George Sears Greene was named, being 
bom within a year after his death. Major-General F. V. 
Greene, son of General George, writes under date of 
OAober 23, 1905: "I have always understood from 
my father that the George Sears for whom he was named 
was a merchant residing in Baltimore and an intimate 
friend of his father, Caleb Greene, who owned a num- 
ber of ships carrying cargoes between Baltimore and 
Rhode Island." David Sears, in the original edition of 
The History (p. 258) is plainly a mistake for George. 
(Rhode Island Colonial Records, vii. 461-2.) 

508 ** Dr. Mac Sporran and his wife embarked for Eng^ 
land:' 

In addition to the obje^ of this journey mentioned 
in the text, there are reasons to believe that the DoSor 
hoped it might result in a settlement, for the remainder 
of his life, in the old country. As early as November, 
1 752, be wrote to his friend, the Rev. Paul Limrick, in 
Ireland : " If I can but obtain my Wife's Consent, or her 
Company rather, along with me, and can get in some 
Money I have out on Bonds, I believe I shall go to Eng^ 
land next Spring ; but as for my Lands, Stock, and Slaves, 
I shall not sell them, lest I should be disappointed of a 
Provision in one of your two Islands. As the Shadow 
lengthens as the Sun grows low, so, as Years increase, 
my Longings after Europt increase also.'' (^America Dis^ 
seSled^ Letter II, Appendix A.) Already somewhat pre- 
viously, in August of the same year, he had informed 
Mr. William Stevenson, also in Ireland : ^I have Leave 
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509 "//// wife fell a vtSlim to . . . the small-pox** 

At this age, when the prevalence of this disease has 
been so largely diminished by vaccination, it is almost 
impossible to realize how pra&ical a fa&or it formed in 
the life of the eighteenth century. Bishop Sherlock, ill 
his report to the King in Council, in 1 759, upon the 
state of the Church of England in the colonies, cites 
the distemper as a cause of their frequent ill supply 
with ministers, remarking that ^^the families settled 
in the country and which are able to provide otherwise 
for their children will not send their Children at a great 
expense and hazard to be ordained in England, where 
they often (as by experience has been found,) catch 
the Small Pox, a distemper more faul to them than to 
others, and several who have come over hither for Or- 
ders have dyed here of this disease/' (Cross's JngUcan 
Episcopatiy pp. 328-9.) 

The distinguished Dr. Waterhouse, in a letter of 
November, 1839, remarks: ^^It is now nearly sixty 
years since I vaccinated the first patients. ... I once 
inoculated all the inhabitants of Newport, who would 
accept of that blessing. The places of worship, parti- 
cularly your Trinity Church, were the places where 
they convened for the purpose. • • • The Rev. Mr. De- 
hon preached two sirmons on that subjed, in my hear- 
ing, at Newport." 

510 *^ Broadway chappel burying yard in JVestnfy 

In a communication of Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike 
to the president of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
upon the place of burial of Mrs. Hannah MacSparran, 
under date of February 10, 1888, Mr. Updike re- 
marks: ^ When in London in the summer of 1886, 1 
determined to find the grave, if possible. It will be 
noticed that the entry of the Records of St. Paul's, as 
above quoted, states that Mrs. MacSparran was buried 
in Broadway Chapel Burying-yard, in Westminster. 
I was unable to find any church of that name in the dis- 
xAQi of Westminster. But, after some uncertain search 
in the neighbourhood in which I was told Broadway 
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was, I noticed a street named Great Chapd Stn 

Thinking this name might prove k clue, I followed I 
»rci:t until I came to a modern gothic church of cc 
sidcrablc size, on the corner of Great Chapel Street a 
Little Chapel Street, the grave-yard being bounded, 
the south, by the well-Icnown thoroughfare of Vido, 
Street . . . that portion of which, I subsequently four 
was formerly called the Broadway. This building, 
learned from a placard, was called Chiist Church, Vi 
toria Street. Calling on the vicar, the Rev* F. K. A 
liunhy,! ascertained that it occupied thesite of a churc 
formerly known as the New Chapel in Tothill Fielt 
the Broadway,Westminster, founded as a chapel of ea 
to St. Margaret's, Westminster.... The ground aroui 
thcchapcl was consecrated as anadditionalburial-grou: 

for the mother parish The present church is witl 

the parish of St. Margaret and is distant from the m 
ther church and from Westminster Abbey, about 
quarter of a mile. . . . After a short search I was i 
warded by iinding a Hat stone, — a parallelogram iniha; 
—hearing the following inscriptioo, which I give p. 
cisely as it now stands: 

HEKELY» 

HANNAH MaMPAUIAN 

WIFE OF THE KSV. 

DR. MAMPARaXH 



The stone is exceedingly defaced by wind and weath 
As one enters the path of approach from ViiSoriaStre 
it lies on the left-hand side about fifty paces along t 
path from the street, and perhaps six feet on the Ii 
of the path itself. ... I am happy to say that during 
few days' stay in London, in November last, I ag: 
saw the vicar, who kindly gave me permission to ha 
the inscription on this stone recut . . . and the stone 
self rehabilitated, as far as possible. I hope in this ms 
ner to preserve a few years longer the memorial of 1 
resting-place of this daughter of Narragansett." Wh 
the editor visited the spot, a few years after the d 
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of Mr. Updike*s communication, he found the name 
Hannah MacSparran freshly and clearly cut upon the 
stone, but at a later visit, in the summer of 1900, the 
tablet, in common with several adjacent ones, had en- 
tirely disappeared, having been buried beneath the turf, 
by the order, it was said, of the London County 
.. €}ounciL 

511 ^^Brigadeer Samuel Waldo^ 

Samuel Waldo, soldier and jurist (born in Maine, in 
. 1721; died there,April 16, 1770), was a son of Samuel 
Waldo, a great landed proprietor in Maine, and a grand- 
. son of Brigadier-General Jonathan Waldo, a wealthy 
l. merchant of Boston and an officer, like his son, at the 
capture of Louisburg. Samuel graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1743, and was commissioned a colonel in the 
. British Army in 1744. In I753t he went to Europe, 
. , with authority from his father, to procure emigrants to 
settle the Waldo pattnt^ becoming successful in his mis- 
sion. It was thus that he chanced to be at hand at the 
time of the death and interment of Mrs. MacSparran. 
A town of WaUoborwgb and a Waldo County are found 
in Maine. 

51a ^'Christopher Kilby Estfr 

Mr. Kilby was, in 1 745, the Massachusetts agent who 
petitioned ^the Right Honourable the Lords of the 
Committee of His Majesty's Most Honourable Privy 
Council'' respe£ling the controversy about the bounda- 
ries between the Province of Massachusetts Bay and the 
Colony of Rhode Island, — a petition which was con- 
sidered and reported upon by a committee appointed by 
the Rhode Island Assembly, including Benjamin Has- 
sard [//V], Peter Bours, and Daniel Updike, Esqs. In 
1 757 and 1 758, Mr. Kilby was aAing as his Majesty's 
^ agent vi6hialler," to whom the accounts of provisions 
and transportation furnished by the Colony of Rhode 
Island, in the expedition against Crown Point, had to 
be presented for payment. It is likely that it was in this 
latter capacity that he happened to be in London at the 
time of Mrs. MacSparran's burial. Not improbably Dr. 
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iSpamn hxd had some previous knowledge ol 
if not acquainuacc with him, through Colond Up 

"M'- George fVatmougk an English man." 
On Sepictnber u, 1733,31 St. Paul's Churdi, 
don, AIUs Rebecca ^V'amlough was marticd ut Ca 
Benjamin Wici:ham,ofNcwport, RhodeIsluid,a i 
bef of Trinity Parish and a friend of Dr. MacSpi 
Sonve years later, Mr. Edmund Watmough, evid 
a relative of Mrs. Wickham and perhaps her brc 
vitilod Newport, and manied there, subscqunul 
turning to England. On August is> I743> ^r. I 
Spaxran notes, in his Diary: "Capi, Benj" Wicl 
called here and told us Mr. Watmough Sc wife sc. 
tbor Scfvke in his Last L'," meaning, no doubt 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Watmough. The George ^ 
mough who a&ed as a pall-hearcr at Mrs. MacSpai 
interment must have been a member of the same 
ily. and was probably an tntinuie friend of ibc Dc 
There were, long since, Wztmoughs in Lancashir 
Kent and, more recently, to Yorkshire, braacbes ( 
family being bow found in Anierica, at PhJladelphi 



514 "Dr. Gardiner's Son John." 

John Gardiner, elder son of Dr. Sylvester, was 

, in Boston, in 1731. He was consc(juer.tly,at the 

^^_ .of hit aunt's death, about twenty-four years of 

- kvring studied law at the Inner Temple and hi 

.' . been perhaps already admitted to prance in the o 

of Westminster HalL He contra^ed an intimacy 

ChurchiU, Lord Mansfield, and John Wilkes. He 

later appointed attomey.general of the island ol 

Chrisiopbcr, subsc<]uenily returning to America, w 

<< he died in 1793. (See also Note 242 and corresp 

'■■' ing text.) 

515 **T best wife in y worldy 

TTiere can be no shade of doubt of the bereaved 
band's sincerity in this apparent hyperbole. Not 
was itlfs. MacSparran beautiful and accomplished 
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she possessed many homely domestic virtues, of which 
we gain glimpses in the Doctor's Diary^ as when she 
is putting her " red Durance Petticoat in the Frame," 
or getting together ^^ Hams, some Beets, an old cheese 
and a Barril of Apples," for an ingratiatory present to 
**y« commodore." Ninety years after her death, a grand- 
niece, herself already an old lady, recalling the tradi- 
tions she had received from her mother, after recount- 
ing that ^^Mrs. MacSparran had a fine taste for music 
and played upon the Harpsichord," added : ^^ At her lei- 
sure time she amused herself in spinning flax and car- 
ried some hundred skeins to England, where they were 
bleached and woven into damask table-cloths, which 
she presented to her aunts, in remembrance of her." 

5 1 6 ^^Here he complained of being indisposed.'' 
Daniel Updike, the second attorney-general of the name, 
born four years after the death of Dr. MacSparran, 
thus relates, in his manuscript reminiscences, the cir- 
cumstances of this event, as he had been told them : 
^ Dr. MacSparran caught his death at father's. He went 
to prayer and had read and was going to kneel, and be- 
ing a heavy man and putting his hands on the table to 
ease himself down, the table split off and his weight 
came down and he hit the edge of his eye-brow against 
the sharp edge of the table-leg and he bled profusely. But 
he would have nothing done until he had finished his 
prayer. They bound it up and he got home and never 
recovered. My father watched with him, when he died. 
He was a very large man and had the church-desk made 
larger, so as he could get in. He wd weigh 3 or 400." 

517 ^^The house is now standing^ 

In the sixty years since this was written, the old glebe- 
house has gone far towards utter ruin. The portion 
toward the south, once containing the Do&or's study, 
has entirely disappeared, the remainder of the house is 
pra^cally uninhabitable, and has for some time ( 1 905) 
stood untenanted. In a few years but a slight trace of 
thevenerablebuildingwill remain,and the flagged walk, 
through the ancient lilac-bordered terraces, will lead to 
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9 liospitable door. The property passed, manf 
f Suice (in 1 842), from the parish of St. Paul's inU 
I -nte lun<ts, by- a nine hundred and ninety-nine j 
k lease, equivalent in everything but the name to a 
rThe bouse was not, in its best estate, spscioi 
Pliandsomely finished, like many of those of the 
1 period in Boston Neck and Point Judith, but dc 
I Its disunion from the fine personalities of its ori 
I occupants. 

"Decently Interred under y" Commumon Tail 
There is a tradition that, prev iously to the removal ( 
Narragansett Church to Wickford in i Soo, the ( 
munion Table was not conncifled with the pulpi' 
desk, but was at the present cast end of the ch 
where the marks of an overhanging canopy can st 
traced on the wall. The later transfer of the Holy 1 
and its rail is said to have been made to supply rooi 
a large pew for the Shaw family. Sometime after tl 
moval of the church, Mrs. Lodowick Updike, who 
great favourite with herunde, Dr.MacSparTan,ani 
deeply interested in his memory, and who is undcisu 
have been present at his interment, being then sevei 
yearsof age, took her young grandson, Updike H 
to the old church-yard and pointed out to him a < 
lar tumulus, impressing the fadl upon his memoi] 
it had been raised above the exa^ resting-place < 
Doflor, after it had ceased to be marked by the s 
building above it. The spot is somewhat to the . 
and west of the present MacSparran monument,^ 
was placed partly with a view to its effcft and nc 
tirely with the purpose of designating the grave 
stri<9 accuracy. The church is said to have stood 
about three feet from thcwest and south boundary! 
so that it could not have faced the south, as it dc 
its present position. But if it originally had its do< 
ward the east, facing the church-yard, the Commi 
Table, in its primary position at the right of om 
tering the church, would have been quite nearly 
the tumulus indicated by Mrs. Updike as the si 
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the grave. There is, however, reason to believe that the 
original entrance was on the north side of the Church. See 
"Plan of Old Church," by Martin Reed. 

519 ''Mr.PoUinr 

Brief notices of the four clerical pall-bearers, Mr. Pol- 
len, Mr. Learning, Mr. Matthew Graves, and Mr. John 
Graves, will be found a few pages below, in the text. 

520 ''John Case:* 

A notice of Mr. Case will be found under an entry of 
July 29, 1770 (Vol. ii. p. 76). 

521 ''Bassr 

A notice of Bishop Bass will be found under an entry 
of September, 1 765, in the text (Vol. ii. p. 46). 

522 ''The Rev. Dr. MacSparran:* 

In 1 85 1, at the time of the third Jubilee of the Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel, by the effort of 
the Rev. Daniel Henshaw, then reAor, a tablet was 
erededin the present parish church of St. Paul, at Wick- 
ford, Rhode Island, with the following inscription: 

DC MZMORY OF THB REV. pUfES McSFARRAX, 1>,D^ 
FOR THIRTV-nVI TIARS TH£ MINISTER OF ST. FAUU, MARRAOANUTT 

BE DEFARTEO THIS UFl, 
DEC I ST, 1757. 

DC MEMORY ALSO» OF 

RXV. SAMUEL FAYERWEATHER, 

HIS SUCCESSOR, WHO DIED I7ti. 

BOTH WERE MISSIONARIES OF 

THE S.F.G.F.F. 

|B0 JUBILEE, A. D. tt$u 

For more than a century after the death of Dr. Mac- 
Sparran and for sixty-nine years subsequently to the 
removal of the Narragansett Church from its site above 
his grave, no monument marked the place of his burial. 
In the summer of 1862, a pilgrimage was made, by a 
number of enthusiastic Churchwomen of East Green- 
wich, to the spot, then fast passing into oblivion. As a 
result, however, of their representations, the matter of 
a suitable memorial was brought before the Rhode Is- 
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6i6 Notes 

from that place, he compares the members of his last 

two parishes in the following bantering manner: ^^I 

cannot find there came to y* Church, when it was opened, 

one person extraordinary, either to see the new deco- 

. ration, or hear me, the new preacher. The difference 

between the Kingston and y« Newport churchmen is 

' this : the former take care to pay the parson, but do not 

' care to hear him preach ; the latter take care to hear the 

parson preach, but do not care to pay him. Whence I 

may likewise infer that y« former have more honesty, 

tho' perhaps less san&ity than the latter." (Mason's 

Annals of Trinity Churchy Newport, p. 1 1 2.) 

524 "Dr. Berriman.'* 

The distinguished Dr. ffllliam Berriman, an eminent 
scholar and a fellow of Eton College, had died in 1 750. 
The reference here is probably to his brother John 
(bom 1689)^ Tc£toT of St. Alban's, Wood Street, Lon- 
Gon, until his death, December 8, 1 768. In literature. 
Dr. Berriman is known as the author of eight very 
learned sermons, preached at ^^ Lady Moyer's Le^re " 
and published in 174 1. Dr. MacSparran, under date of 
October 2, 1 75 1, notes the reception of a letter from 
^Mr. Jno. Berriman," which had been a hundred days 
in transit. 

525 ''Dr. Wheamr 

Salmon Wheaton was redor of Trinity Church, New- 
port, from 18 10 to 1840. He had previously been for 
two years assistant minister of Trinity Church, New 
Haven, under the Rev. Bela Hubbard, re&or, who, on 
July II, 18 10, gave him the following rather curious ' 
recommendation to the Newport people: ^^The bearer 
is the Rev^ S. Wheaton, A.M., of Yklc College, of 
handsome talents and of much literary accomplishment 
for his age; a close student and who bids fair to make 
a useful member of society in general and of the Church 
of God in particular." 

September 24, 181 2, Mr. Wheaton was married to 
Miss Ann Dehon, sister of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Dehon, 
his predecessor at Newport, by the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, in 
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^i8 Notes 

;i><:. gress in religion and attachment to the Church and 
t ^ Crown of England. Upon the departure of their cate- 
:.: . • • chist,he undertook, at the Society's request, to appoint 
a successor and himself to superintend the mission. 
Mr. Graves had several of these Indians at his house and 
fou nd them ^^ very worthy of notice and encouragement/' 
and that they had ^^made great proficiency in spiritual 
knowledge" and spared ^^no pains for y^ Improvement 
of their Souls." He ministered also to four other adja- 
cent tribes, who had great confidence in him. Dr. Mac-' 
Sparran repeatedly mentions ^^Mr. Greaves," in his 
Diary ^ in 1 75 1, as a kind neighbour and frequent cor- 
respondent. 

On being driven from his church, Mr. Graves at 
first took refuge in the woods, where he ministered to 
a large congregation. On his way to New York, he 
' < "tarried sometime at Cheshire, in Conne^cut. He died 
' •" -in 1780. ' 

528 "7%^ New Lighi excitementy 

. i The *'New Lights" were a fanatical sed, which ex- 

.1. tended over New England, the Middle States, and the 

-. I : Maritime Provinces,in the middleof the eighteenth cen- 

. : /. .. tury, and whose system is said to have been ^^a strange 

. i jumble of New England Independency and Behmen- 

. ism." In their struggles for preeminence, they excited 

: among the people ^^a pious frenzy." The revival sys- 

..ten^of Jonathan Edwards was sometimes popularly 

styled "die New Light Divinity." 

529 ^Punderson** 

... The Rev. Ebenezer Punderson, an itinerant mission- 
. ,,; ,;^ary of the S. P. G., in Connedicut from 1 734 to 1 763, is 
'/ ,; noticed in a footnote of Letter I in America DisseSied 
• . .(Appendix A). His stations, according to the "Mis- 
sionary Roll" in the Digest of the S. P. G. Records, 
.. .! were "North Groton, Brimfield, Middleton, Stafford, 
. Cimsbury [//V], . . . Newhaven, Guilford, Branford, 
. ' : . Northford, and Westhavcn." Dr. MacSparran, in his 
Diary^ mentions Mr. Punderson as being present at the 
convention at Newport, June 12, 1745, and dining at 
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the ^cbe-hotue three da/s later, acconipanie 
wife He lived but about a year after his tnnife 
New York, dying there in September, 1 764. 

530 "Rrv. fehjt Graves." 

Although Mr. Graves's English cure was on the 
bordcn of Yorkshire, it was in the timat of 
but not in Chtsbirt^ as is erroneousJj asserted 1 
upon Rev. Matthew Graves, in the AfaeSpam 
^. 150). It is stated \>y tradition that the R 
Graves married, after his arrival in Providen 
Tzjlor, presumably a dai^bter of George Ta 
esteemed scbool^mastcr of the S. P. G. in Ptc 
from as early as 1737 to about the close of 1 
of the Revolution. Since Mr. Graves wrote u 
cicty, as late u September, 1 776, that his twt 
were shut up, it is ctear that the Coesct or ^ 
Church,inwbicbhchadoiEciatedfromi763toi 
in succession to Dr. MacSpamn, was ttill 
(perhaps at old Warwick^, in opposition to the s 
of Mr. Brajrtoo, in the sketch ^tbe Warwick 
in the text below. 

531 TAtfiSAf F. OUvtr." 

Considerable infomiation concerning Mr. Olivi 
tually Rev. Mr. Oliver) is to be found in th 
of St. John's Church, Providence, in the lattc 
this work. It is to be noted that the existing 
of the parish with Mr. Oliver is pleaded as 
for not accepting the proffered services of the R 
Graves, when he was ready to resume his publ 

' at the restoration of peace. The Rev. Thorn 
Oliver graduated at Harvard University in i ; 
ti received the honorary degree of master of a 
Brown University in 1783, becoming one ol 
lows in 1 784. His rc^orship at Marblehead 1 
from 17S6 to 1791. He died in 1797. 

532 "John Gardimr." 

Mr. Gardiner was the eldest son of William ; 
gail Gardiner, of Boston Neck, and a brothec 
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620 Notes 

MacSparran. A full account of him and his family will 
be found in Notes 202-219 and the associated text. 

533 ^^Rtv. Jeremiah Learnings D.D.'' 

Mr. Leaming's connection with Trinity Church, New- 
port,extended to a period of between nine and ten years. 
April 4, 1 748, it was unanimously voted by the vestry 
that Mr. Jeremiah Learning ^ be forthwith sent to Lon- 
don, at the expense of the Church, to take Holy Or- 
ders.** On September 29, 1 748,upon his return in the or- 
ders of a priest, approved by the Society for a school- 
. master, catechist, and assistant to the Rev. Mr. Hony- 
man, the vestry formally *^ admitted and received him 
in his capacity aforesaid." On July 1 1, 1750, after the 
death of Mr. Honyman, Mr. Leaming received a tem- 
. porary appointment as minister, by a vote of the con- 
gregation. 

' He does not appear to have been clewed redor, al- 
though his name stands on the list of reSors, printed 
in Mason's Annals of Trinity Church (p. 334), as hold- 
ing that office from 1750 to 1754, the year of Rev. 
Mr. Pollen's accession. He seems to have continued to 
be assistant to about the time of Dr. MacSparran's 
funeral, December 6, 1757, when he is noted as ^^of 
Newport."February 1 3, 1 758, Marmaduke Browne was 
asked to ^ ad as Catechist in the Rev. Mr. Leaming's 
station.'' Mr. Leaming received the degree of S.T.D. 
from Columbia College in 1789. 

534 ^^Narragansetty January Tjth^ 1758." 

At the close of the letter of this date, in the Narragan- 
sett Parish Register, is entered the following: ^^N. B. 
The aforegoing Letters from the Church Wardens of 
Saint Paul's Church, North Kingstown, Sign'd John 
Case and John Gardiner, To the Venerable Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Dated 
December the 29*** & January the 27*^ 1758: Finishes 
the Register^ — and During the Ministry of the Incum- 
bent,! mean theRev^ Dr! M^Sparran, to that Time was 
37 years & almost 2 months." There is no entry in 
the Register during 1759. 
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622 Notes 

* ^^Moses Brown Ives Goddard.** 

After these volumes were almost entirely in type, the 
hearts of both the publisher and the editor were saddened 
.''by the wholly unanticipated intelligence of the death, in 
oj' -Providence, on Tuesday, May 14, 1907, at the age of 
.)j< seventy-six, of Mr. Moses B. L Goddard. Mr. Goddard 
-^ ' was so singularly and profoundly interested in the anti- 
quities of Narragansett and had evinced such an apprecia- 
tive concern for the success of this work, treating of the early 
life of Rhode Island, that the insertion in it of a reference 
^ to his lamented departure, just as the book is about to 
''"' appear, is more than ordinarily appropriate. Indeed, it is 
"' 'largely due to his open-handed generosity that an enter- 
7* prise, necessarily so costly and, according to established 
precedent, so little likely by appealing to a wide circle of 
' patrons to become remunerative, has been rendered prac- 
'•••ticable. 

^ ' The Diocese of Rhode Island, likewise, has a ground 

' ' for no scanty gratitude to Mr. Goddard in that, while aiding 

' *' so substantially the publication of the new edition of the 

' ' * History of the Narragansett Churchy he has, in conjunction 

"''with a similarly liberal-souled giver, beneficently placed 

' ' ; in the hands of each of its parishes and clergy a copy of 

'^ ' this chronicle of its beginnings. Nor was his interest in 

'"\ the stoiy of the planting of the Church in Narragansett 

"''^ an individual sentiment, unshared by the other members 

' ' 'of his family. Not to speak of his well-known brothers, 

William and Robert Hale Ives, his eminent father also, 

the late Professor William Giles Goddard, who like him 

passed away on the eve of the printing of the History in 

'^ " its first edition, and who enjoyed a common Narragansett 

' lineage with its author, Mr. Updike, entertained a deep 

* concern for the success of his kinsman's work. 

', ' ' ' It is to be regretted that there is not space here for an 

'\ adequate presentation of the many existing evidences of 

^'^ ' the philanthropic spirit, the cultivated artistic and musical 

tastes, the enthusiasm for travel, the love of country life, 

and the genuine attachment to his native soil of this courte- 

'' ous Christian gentleman. 
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